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I Love the 


Lumber 





/ Business” 





if From an address 
io delivered by 

i W. B. Saunders, 
Saunders Lumber 
* Co., Gillette, Wyo.. 
at annual 

\* ‘  eonvention of the 
Ia Western Retail 
Hi Lumbermen’s 

wl Association, at 
. Butte, Mont., 

i Feb. 22, 1929 
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\ LOVE the lumber business in all its forms. 


I love the timber, the fragrant smell of the pine and 
cedar. 











I love to stroll deep in the woods even alone, and 
there with God and Nature, to rest and meditate. 








And when the silence is broken by the wind wafting through 
the branches, the trees seem to say, ‘Boone’’—‘‘Boone’’— Mi 
“Boone.” \) 

I arouse and hear in the distance the “zing” of the cross- 
cut saw and the echo of the ax—a crash, a monarch has ie 
fallen. “Slaughter”? No, just a part of the harvest of . 
Nature’s gift to man. wl 





I love the log pond; would like to linger there and play. | 


I love to see and hear the busy saw mill and the hum of I" 
the planer. Busy, not in destruction, but in construction, doing nl 
something worth while and making people happy. | 


. : all 
Above all, I love the retail business. In the forest you are | 
. ° ° il 
close to nature, in the retail business you are close to man. | 


God gave us life, but it took Jesus to show us how to live. + fill 


Here you meet the rich man seeking luxury, the investor his il 
investments, the contractor his material; the aged couple repairs + 
to their abode that they may have their few remaining years ‘ 
in comfort; the newlyweds with their love-nest dream; the i 
manual training and other boys with their shop work and il 
rabbit pens, all builders with a vision seeking knowledge. : 


| 
It is the manufacturer’s and wholesaler’s business to produce i 
and deliver. It is the retailer’s place te know and to show. i 


I love the sound of hammer and saw. It means progress, il 


convenience and comforts. *| 




















After all, our lives and business may be classed just as a : 
side-line. But if we choose, we can so understand both as to 
make them worth while, and an important part of that-won- - 
derful plan of the greatest Designer of all, the Supreme 
Architect of the Universe. 
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Counsel For _ 
Lumbermen 




















Healthy and i.” 
Contented Cows 


If your barn is equipped with VENTO 
PUTTYLESS STEEL “WIND SHIELD” _ 
BARN WINDOWS. 














‘These Hardwoods 
for SALE 


The buyer who is looking for more than ordinary value 
need have no hesitancy in investigating the following:— 


100,000 ft. 4/4” Ne. | Common & Better kiln dried Birch. 
. . 2 Common kilv dried Bireh. 
” Ne. | Common air dried Birch. 
. 2 and Better Birch 4 and 6’. 
. 2 Common Seft Elm. 
. 3 Common Ash. 
“KORRECT-MAKE” MAPLE FLOORING 
. 43x2%" Second Grade. 14,000 ft. 2x!” First Grade. 
- 14x24" Third Grade. 20,000 ft. jaxi¥2” Second Grade. 
35,006 ft Sgxi'2” First Grade. 
“KORRECT-MAKE BIRCH FLOORING 
12x2%" First Grade. 
{ax2"q" First Grade 2 to 54/2’. 
{ix2%_" Third Grade. 
}2xt¥2" First Grade. 
}axt'2” Seeond Grade. 
Sexi,” First Grade. 


Write for delivered prices. 


EELAND-MCLU 
LUMBER COMPANY 


hk he 
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WE 
A need frequently arises for un- eee - 
biased and dependable counsel in and Farm Buildings. n 
i ‘ Wind Shields can be put on 4 a 

matters of interest to lumbermen Wind Shields can be put on { 

; at factory—KEEPS DIRECT i. 

Whether it concerns manage- DRAFT OR WIND FROM 

ce , ° BLOWING ON HOGS OR 

ment, liquidation, production, tim- CATLE — All Ventilation is 

e . e ° a °o Ss 
ber estimating, purchase, sale or Sosben —anpens enn get 2 c. 
financing, we are at your service. = ~ 
BE THE ONE 
IN YOUR CITY = 
TE 
TO SELL VENTO PUTTY- : 
James D. L A. C E Y & Co. pg lg ~ 
Timber Land Factors BASEMENT—FACTORY 
Established 1880 AND BARN. 

CHICAGO NEW YORK SEATTLE U. S. Pat. — (3-4-24)—(12-11-28 S 
231 So. LaSalle St. 350 Madison Ave, 626 Henry Bldg. Write today. other pats. pend. fe 
NEW ORLEANS JACKSONVILLE fi 
Pere Marquette Bldg. Barnett Natl. Bank Bidg. 
saoyteen ae itn i Bank Bids. || Vento Steel Sash Company r 
Castle Bldg First Natl. Bank Bldg. Vancouver Block. Muskegon, Michigan re 
un 
B 
th 
de 
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The “HANDY MAN” 
For the Lumber Yard 


Now With Many 
New Improved 





Features 4 —_ 
For Ripping, Crosscutting, P ~ 
Bevel Ripping and other cut- 6 inch 
ting operations. Enables you . 
to cut to exact sizes required Cutting 
and reduce inventory; to util- Capacity 


ize unsalable material; to get 
orders out in a hurry. 
time, increases profits. 


SEND THE COUPON 


Saves: 
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616 Brush St., 





Detroit, Mich. 

Please send FREE 

illustrated folder and prices. 12 

Name Machines 
In One 
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THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Cc. W. DEFEBAUGH, E. C. HOLE, 
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OFFICES : EIGHTH FLOOR, MANHATTAN BUILDING 
431 South Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 
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IN THE UNITED STATES AND MEXICO, $43; CANADA, 
$6; IN THB UNITED KINGDOM AND ALL 
OTHER COCNTRIES IN THE UNI- 
VERSAL POSTAL UNION, $8. 


Subscriptions for less than a year are taken at 
the yearly rate if paid in advance. Remittance 
upon yearly subscriptions is expected within the 
first sizty days; after that time they are subject 
to sight draft with exchange upon due notice. 

Orders to discontinue should be accompanied by 
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MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 





afAY WHEREVER LUMBER IS CUT OR 
SOLD AND REGARDED BY THE TRADE 
AS AUTHORITY IN LUMBER MATTERS 
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Published Weekly— 
In Its Fifty-sixth Year 





Where You Will Find It This Week 


Editorial Utility of Lumber in Modern 
SE ok sseeveeenses 42-43 
Shed Roofs to Mark Airplane Lumbering in the Far North... 43 
INNS beg: 00s deaiedkninn kim dees token 34 New Western Pine Operation... 43 
Canary Birds as a Lumber Side Up-to-date Lumber Retailing 
BEE uveedsed cccervasaaseves 34 ye £ & eee 46-47 
Creating Demand to Support The Elder Encourages Boy 
REE sects pctsnaeceeyecunes ONE WEG pecewcscvdstcdne 47 
Query and Comment.......... 36 Improved Window Frame Ma- 
Review of Current Lumber EE kak tae oy wowed heals 50 
Trade Conditions ........... 37 Credit Application Form Saves 
EO rrr rrr ee 50 
Departments A City Yard Where Lumber Is : 
nee iedidelina 4 WE encddvesestcataneases 51-52 
Business Changes, Incorpors. eras’ Laiberaen Hid’ Shon 
a al 3 eer 36 Course... sss esses rece eee 52-53 
IE sg uo 5d vie a eal g4 Eastern Lumber, Forest and 
RN MUN 2 bt nai iene need 35 Paper News ........+,.++++: 33 
Local and Personal.......... 86-87 oe News Items of Inter- 56 
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Motor Truck Department...... 79 Active ....... Et ~ thay Seale — 
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Poet, The Lumberman......... 75 : ; 
Realm of the Retailer ....... 44-45 Coming Conventions .......... 70 
Retailers’ Idea Exchange..... 48-50 What the Associations Are Plan- - 
This Week’s Timely Tip....... Re Ae eae ng Een OE Hise 
Transportation, Lumber .... ... 74 nig an Seen w 57 
Trouble and Litigation......... 94 aden Wesel Unanhonmentn : 
: Association (U. S.)........ 58-63 
Of Special Interest National Association of Com- 
“Why I Love the Lumber Busi- mission Lumber Salesmen.... 63 
SE doves desc eaeiewioihouaee 1 Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Orders Exceed Cut by 12 Per Manufacturers’ Association .64-65 
UE os 655. bt ce eens tiene vk 35 Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s 
Lumbering Developments of RIE 56x04 O55 00246803 66-68 
SND hi cen cncanedares 38 Northern Indiana & Southern 
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News of the Lumber World 
Albuquerque, N. M..... 81 Jacksonville, Fla..... 73,83 Pine Bluff, Ark........ 73 
Birmingham, Ala....... 81 Kansas City, Mo....... 80 Pittsburgh, Pa....... 72, 83 
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Shed Roofs to Mark Airplane Routes 


INCE AT its present stage of development commercial avia- 
S tion service is maintained chiefly between the larger cities, 
the smaller cities and villages may deem themselves little 
interested in the steps that are being taken to extend and improve 
the air service. It happens, however, that a prime necessity to 
commercial aviation is a marking of routes, such as is afforded 
by the painting of the names of towns and villages with direction 
arrows upon roofs. Some time ago 8,000 postmasters in towns 
of less than 50,000 inhabitants were asked by the Daniel Guggen- 
heim Fund for the Promotion of Aeronautics to urge the marking 
of roofs in their communities. Answers received from these post- 
masters indicate that roof-marks had been already provided in 
1,200 communities, that 550 would respond to the fund’s request 
to provide such marks and that the roof-marking was under way 
in 2,500 communities. 

Responses received from the postmasters referred to indicated 
that it was the smaller villages and towns that had not yet marked 
roofs for the guidance of aviators. It is in these communities that 
the retail lumbermen commonly have the best if not the only roofs 
for such marking as is required. For that reason their attention 
is called to this request of the Guggenheim Fund that such marks 
be provided. It is known that many lumbermen throughout the 
country were among the first to respond to this request, as has 
been indicated in articles published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
It would be a fine thing if it could be said eventually that the 
lumbermen of the country have provided more roof marks than 
any other class of merchants. It is believed that this might readily 
become true if retailers generally realized the importance of the 
contribution they could make in this way to the safety of the pilots 
and to the improvement of the service generally. 

Notwithstanding the commercializing of aviation, it still exempli- 
fies the spirit of adventure and that spirit may be said to be 
personified in Col. Lindbergh. Because of this fact and because of 
the universal admiration for the Colonel, the Guggenheim Fund 
sends to each person, organization or firm that provides a community 
marker a certificate of thanks signed by Col. Lindbergh. This 
means, of course, that every lumber concern with a shed suitable 
for the purpose may secure such a certificate upon marking his 
roof with the big arrow of direction and the name of his town. 





Canary Birds as a Lumber Sideline 


HE MODERN drugstore has often been the butt of the joke- 
© smiths because in appearance and goods carried it has lost 
the features that formerly distinguished it. Some persons 
ridicule the “Five and Ten,” because of the variety and cheapness 
of its lines. Even the department store and the mail order house 
excite the risibilities of some of us, and the chain store comes in 
for its share of scorn. Will it be stretching logic to the breaking 
point to suggest that all of these instrumentalities of distribution 
exemplify a trend in merchandising that is being exemplified in 
other ways not so noticeable? 

In The Realm of the Retailer, elsewhere in this paper, the editor 
of that department tells of a New York State dealer who sells 
canary birds in his building supply store. He tells something more 
about that dealer that illustrates the trend already referred to. 
This concern began, as related by the Realm editor, “in 1912 as 
a coal and feed business. Its next addition was mason supplies; 
and lumber was not added until the concern had been going a 
year or two. It will be seen that the company did not start as a 
lumber yard and had none of the traditional inhibitions of the 
lumber industry. Lumber itself got going as a sideline. In 1919 
hardware was added, including building hardware, contractors’ 
tools and paints. The policy of supplying household building and 
furnishing materials and services thus got an early start. House- 
hold hardware soon came, as a matter of course. In 1926 this 
store trade grew to such proportions that the company erected its 
own store on one of the best locations in the town.” 

It will probably be some years before canary birds become a 
regular item in the retail lumber yard’s stock, but there is abundant 
evidence that not only the lumber dealer but retailers in general 
are handling increasingly diversified stocks. Notwithstanding the 
tendency in some fields toward specialization, the trend is all in 


the other direction in others. If the retail lumber dealer under. 
takes to sell complete homes without supplying all the materials, 
or if others not in the retail lumber business undertake to sell such 
homes and supply all materials, what will happen to the dealer 
who makes no effort in that direction? 

Sometimes there come developments in industry and commerce 
that upset all preconceived notions, all plans, customs and tradi- 
tions, and these developments are so potent that to oppose them 
is much like trying to sweep back the tides of the ocean. Certainly, 
there is little wisdom in ignoring or disregarding such develop- 
ments. To do so is not only to tempt fate but to miss opportunities 
that may lead on to fortune. Methods of merchandising are the 
product of influences and forces beyond the control of the mer- 
chants themselves to a large extent. It is hardly to be assumed 
that a revolution in transportation, for example, could have come 
without affecting all the trades and industries that make and sell 
the goods transported. Changes are so numerous and varied that 
every merchant and manufacturer is confronted daily with the 
questions: What is happening today and how does it affect me 
and my business? What is likely to happen tomorrow and what 
can I do to get ready for it? 





Creating Demand to Support Price 
OST LUMBERMEN, doubtless, will admit their belief in the 
YN) law of supply and demand. They have seen slumps so often 
in response to oversupply and runaway markets so often in 
presence of scant supply that they consider the potency of that law 
demonstrated conclusively. If, however, more lumbermen believed 
that by effective advertising and other kinds of promotion a de- 
mand could be created for their product they might persist in 
efforts calculated to sustain a profitable price level and avoid 
periodical slumps. A demand that is created by sales effort is 
just as effective as a demand due to natural causes. If by trade 
promotion enough people could be made to want a given species 
of wood in quantities sufficient to maintain normal production a 
price could be secured that would return a profit. 

In all industries selling is the major problem. There is no in- 
dustry that is free from competition either within or without it. 
The only way to meet such competition is for the industry to create 
and maintain a demand for its product; the only way the individual 
manufacturer or merchant can keep a demand for his goods is to 
create it. Nobody is going to do the job for him, and if he does 
not make the people want his goods badly enough to exchange 
their money for them, he may be sure that somebody else will get 
the money. 

Already individual lumbermen, as well as regional groups. and 
the industry as a whole, have come to a better appreciation of the 
possibilities of sales promotion, but, as stated by Harold C. Collins 
at the meeting of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association last week, there are still too many lumbermen 
who count advertising and promotion work as an expense instead 
of as an investment. Mr. Collins stressed an important principle 
when he assured his hearers that they could not raise prices by 
force; and the reason is not that.such action would be illegal, but 
that natural demand will not support such an increase; the only 
way out is to create a demand that will support an increase in 
prices if current values are unsatisfactory. 

The speaker referred to asked the manufacturers a number of 
very pointed questions, in that manner directing their attention 
to some of the causes of weakness in the industry. Perhaps there 
are other industries that are as weak in the particulars alluded 
to as is the lumber industry, but it is this tmdustry’s misfortune 
that its competitors are among the most enterprising, vigorous and 
persistent in their merchandising methods. If the lumber industry 
had to compete with industries whose methods of merchandising 
were not superior to its own its task would be easy. It happens, 
however, that the building industry, which affords one of the 
biggest outlets for lumber, is one of the world’s major industries. 
It happens also that the automobile and the furniture industry are 
major industries. These three industries promise rich rewards to 
sellers that can induce them to buy their goods. To get and keep 
these outlets demands a skill and an enterprise in merchandising 
that will not confess defeat. It is this sort of merchandising that 
the lumber industry must develop if it is to prosper. 
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Plan for New Plant 


Atturas, CaA.irF., Feb. 23.—W. A. Pickering, 
head of the Pickering Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters in Kansas City, accompanied by his 
son, Russell Pickering, has been here recently 
in connection with plans for the new plant to 
be erected at this place. It is expected that ship- 
ments of material and machinery for the new 
plant will begin about March 15 and that con- 
struction will go forward rapidly. While here, 
Mr. Pickering said that the Alturas operation 
will equal and probably will exceed the output 
of both the Standard and Tuolumne plants of 
this company. It is expected that the erection of 
this great lumber operation at Alturas will be 
followed by the location here of a number of 
remanufacturing plants, the material for which 
will be supplied from the Pickering mill. 


Why Treat Lumber Like a 
Step Child?. 


Looking from the window of his apartment 
a few days ago and noting the work in progress 
on a new building under construction a few 
doors away, the attention of an AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN representative was directed to the 
careless and indifferent way in which the wood 
frames for the windows and doors were being 
handled. In the alley stood a truck loaded with 
these frames, unprotected, and covered with 
snow and ice, while in front of the building 
was a pile of brick carefully covered with tar- 








paulin. That this is not an unusual way of 
handling the materials that go into buildings 
was noted in another section of the city by a 
representative of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, who took some snap- 
shots of building material awaiting use in a 
building under construction. These pictures 
tell the story much more effectively than it can 
be told in words. In sending these pictures to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, this observer said: 
“After viewing the above pictures, we wonder 
what about moisture content. Why kiln dry 
the frame material if it is going to be abused 
in this fashion? This is a common sight on 
any construction job. Bricks, cement, tile, pre- 
pared roofing and all other materials usually 
are protected from the elements, but what about 
lumber? These pictures tell the story.” 


Representatives Visit Factory 





ir.. H. F. Wessel, J. N. Hickman, F. F. Davis, 
E. H. Travis, R. W. Clements, H. L. Kochbeck, 
W. W. Gardner, J. Sauerman jr., W. Stecher, 
A. Stecher jr., and J. P. Kilgore. 

Loetscher & Burch Manufacturing Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa—J. H. Ferguson, C. E. Sword, E. 
J. Grassman, and E, C. Everling. 

F. Moellenbrock, of the Charles Naber Lum- 
ber Co., St. Louis, Mo., was also with the 
party. 


Coast Rates to Central Territory 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuincrTon, D. C., Feb. 27.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has handed down 
a decision in fourth section application No. 
12,725, granting to the transcontinental carriers 
and their connections authority, subject to cer- 
tain limitations, to establish or continue rates 
on lumber and other forest products over in- 
direct or circuitous routes from points in Ari- 
zona, California, Nevada, New Mexico, Ore- 
gon and Utah to destinations in central terri- 
tory lower than to intermediate points. 

The applications sought relief under the 
long-and-short-haul clause without limitation, 
but a majority of the commission held that 
when such relief is granted because of circuity 
it is subject to the equidistant provision, and 
concedes that this will put the carriers to some 
inconvenience in determining the equidistant 
points and fixing the rates to those points. 

Commissioner Eastman handed down a vigor- 
ous dissenting opinion, stating that Chairman 
Lewis and Commissioners Meyer, Aitchison and 











Porter joined him in the dissent. Mr. Eastman 
holds that the decision of the majority is very 
important because of the precedent it sets, 
namely, “that fourth-section relief will not be 
granted to circuitous lines or routes for the 
purpose of preserving rate groups.” He adds 
that if consistently followed this precedent will 
cause endless trouble and expense to the car- 
riers without compensating benefit to the ship- 
a. “and indeed positive disadvantage to the 
atter.” 


Time Payments for Shingles 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., Feb. 23.—Announcement 
was made this week by Arthur Bevan, assistant 
secretary of the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, 
that the last obstacle to the easy selling of red 
cedar shingles has been removed, and by the 
acceptance and adoption of a financing plan 
the retail lumber dealer can now give his cus- 
tomers the full benefit of a 10-payment offer on 
all roofing with red cedar shingles. This plan 
has been made possible through the hearty co- 
operation of the National Discount Corporation, 
of Seattle, with the Red Cedar Shingle Bu- 
reau. This finance company is a recognized 
leader with an authorized capitalization of $5,- 
000,000. 

That a corporation so powerful and well 
established, after a thorough survey of the 
shingle industry, has agreed to finance the pa- 
per on all accepted roofing contracts without 
recourse on the lumber dealer is substantial 
evidence of the merit of red cedar shingles, 
states Mr. Bevan. The National Discount 
Corporation has offered a sound 10-payment 
plan, backed by ample funds to make it national 
in scope. Every detail is carefully worked 
out, the funds are available and the plan has 
received the approval and endorsement of the 
directors of the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau. 
The plan is now up to the retail lumber deal- 
ers for acceptance and adoption. It opens up 
a broader market for the greatly increased 
sales of red cedar shingles under the same 
liberal terms enjoyed for so long -by other 
roofing materials. 

During the last year considerable stimulus 
was given to sales by the adoption of the 
method of re-roofing with red cedar shingles 
over the old roof. Thousands of roofs have 
been laid by this method and it has proved 
practical, durable and beautiful. While this 
idea opened up a new and growing market for 
red cedar shingles, there has been present the 
competitive element of not being able to offer 
time payments, as is the case with most other 
roofing materials. While the home owner fa- 
vored red cedar shingles he was handicapped 
to such an extent that their sate was frequently 
made impossible because of lack of opportunity 
for easy payments. The last obstacle is now 
removed -by the 10-payment plan arranged 
through the National Discount Corporation. 

Bits whereby New York State would take 
over nearly 1,000,000 acres of idle land and 
bring it into productivity through reforestation 
have been introduced in the State legislature 
by Senator Charles J. Hewitt and Senator 
Eberly Hutchinson. The legislation is in addi- 
tion to other bills now pending, whereby coun- 
ties will undertake the reforestation of 1,500,000 
acres, thus bringing the total of lands that will 
be rendered productive to 2,500,000 acres. 





Orders Exceed Cut by 12 Percent 


{Special telegram to Amertcan LuMBERMAN] 


WasuincrTon, D. C., Feb. 28.—Five hundred and ten softwood mills of eight associations 
with normal production of 303,173,000 feet, gave actual production during week ended Feb. 23 
as 94 percent, shipments 97 percent and orders 105 percent of normal production. Their ship- 
ments were 103 percent and their orders 112_percent of actual production. The week’s figures for 
normal and actual production, shipments an@ orders follow: 
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Bayport, Minn., Feb. 25—Representatives No.of Normal Actual , 
and salesmen of some of the important jobbers SorTwoops— Mills a a Pre ll yom mtg igen A 
of Andersen frames spent three da in Bay- Southern Pine Association............6... 146 ,016, ,476, ,704, ,843,000 
ort last week er the pe oh aeetin West Coast Lumbermen’s Association..... 199 170,539,000 167,534,000 160,621,000 173,027,000 
P ’ & Ad Western Pine Mfrs. Association.......... 26 18,340,000 18,891,000 23,079,000 24,149,000 
factory and pulley foundry and studying the Calif. White & Sugar Pine Mfrs. Assn.... 22 10,607,000 10,203,000 21,363,000 27,394,000 
manufacture of Andersen frames and noiseless rag Potwoos a Si ee is PAS a od Hoey rte yeed Hetty +44 
j ; ; or arolina ne BSSOCIATION. ccccccvess ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ 
wees pe getting a with = Northern Pine Mfrs. Association.......... 9 6,706,000 4,073,000 7,529,000 —« 405,000 
etails of the Andersen merchandising and sales Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn. 27 4,374,000 3,448,000 2,618,000 — 4,469,000 
promotional program. The companies that were — 
represented and the names of their representa- TOCAIM, DOELWOOGR. 225 cvs cecctsccescens rs > aan ae er ce 
tives were: HaRDWoops— 3 ,833, ,354, ,333, 447, 
: Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn.2807 50,480,000 41,991,000 42,863,000 46,020,000 
Goshen Sash & Door Co., Goshen, Ind.—F. E. Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........ — 
Priser, J. M. Farrell jr., B, R. Throckmorton, PGtels, BATAWOGEE «0. 06.0cceeerns<seeees 319+ 60,313,000 50,345,000 48,196,000 51,467,000 


Cc. F. Pierce, Everett Trittipo, G. E. Martin, I. 
E. Carpenter, and H. E. Rippy. 

St. Louis Sash & Door Works, St. Louis, Mo. 
—J. G. Cook, V. A. Schuette, H. J. Kauffeld 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood figures are for week ended Feb. 16, and production is log con- 
verted to lumber scale. 

+Northern Hemlock units represent daily capacity of 35,000 feet; those of Hardwood Institute 
a capacity of 30,000 feet. 
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Lumber Piling in Australia 


Interest in your front page matter of Dec. 
8, 1928, concerning parallel piling prompts me 
to inform you that considerable parallel piling 
has been done in Victoria for many years past. 
During visits to Melbourne of late years, I 
have noted that this system is practiced a 
great deal and on inquiry I was informed that 
it is much favored in the small yards. It 
is, however, usually open air piling, very little 
of it inside, and the main object appears to 
be rather to promote seasoning than to in- 
crease the ease of handling, so that perhaps 
in that respect the practice here does not 
parallel the purpose of the Toledo company. 

Throughout Australia there are wide differ- 
ences of piling systems, but only big firms 
handling large quantities of lumber adopt any 
well thought out plan of stripping, shaping 
and covering, the others mostly dump and 
lay out casually, leaving wind, rain and sun 
to work havoc on the piles long before half 
of them are sold. The result is serious de- 
terioration and loss. A big company, like 
Millars in Western Australia, which usually 
carries 15,000,000 super feet of seasoning floor 
boards, takes great pains with its piling and 
its seasoning stacks are pictures of symmetry 
and tidiness. They have their reward in con- 


sistently high prices and a reputation for 
thoroughly serviceable wood.—INQUIRY No. 
2,267. 


[This comment is made by a reader in Aus- 
tralia. It is interesting as reflecting conditions 
in that country. The parallel piling referred to 
in the article in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
was that in which the lumber piles in retail 
yards were arranged parallel to the alleys in- 
stead of at right angles to them. The major 
purpose, of course, in this kind of piling is 
to expedite the handling of the lumber, it be- 
ing easier to load out orders from parallel 
piles than from right angle piles——EprTor. |] 


Plans for Birdhouse Contest 


At one of our branch yards in Illinois we 
are going to have a contest on bird houses. 
We have noticed in various issues of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN where similar  con- 
tests have been held and we are writing to 
you and are going to ask that you kindly give 
to us the names of parties where we can get 
some plans etc. for bird houses.—INQUIRY 
No. 2,266. 

[This inquiry comes from a lumber concern 
in Missouri which operates yards in Illinois. 
There are few ways better than a bird house 
contest for arousing the interest of the youth- 
ful population of a community. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the economic value of birds is 
understood much better than formerly, there 
is still not enough appreciation of the 
importance of protecting and propagating bird 
life. A lumber company, therefore, by putting 
on such a contest as is here proposed may make 
an extremely valuable contribution to the wel- 
fare of a community. The boy who builds a 
bird house not only learns how to use his head 
in planning and his hands in executing the 
plans of these miniature structures, but he in- 
evitably learns something about the various 
birds and their place in the world’s economy. 
It would be a fine thing if retail lumbermen 
throughout the country each spring staged a 
contest in bird house construction and thus kept 
up an interest in the protection of bird life 
until every community was in effect a bird 
refuge. 

There are several sources of plans for bird 
houses to be used in such a contest. One book 
that contains scores of plans is “Bird Houses 
Boys Can Build,” which is supplied by the 
AMERICAN LUMRERMAN at 65 cents a copy. 
Some years ago the Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association, New Orleans, La., pub- 
lished a very attractive booklet entitled “Bun- 
galows for Good Birds,” which included plans 
on a somewhat elaborate scale for these struc- 
tures. Also the United States Department of 


Agriculture, in Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 1,456, 
entitled “Homes for Birds,” has published a 
booklet containing a few plans for bird houses 
as well as considerable information regarding 
bird life and methods of attracting birds. This 
booklet may be obtained at 5 cents a copy from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C.—Ebrror.] 


Mechanic’s Lien and Bankruptcy 


One of our customers bought a house job of 
us last June, finished the work in December 
and gave us two notes when we allowed him a 
little more time to pay. He has now taken 
the bankruptcy law. We have filed a lien but 
the lawyer does not know whether the lien will 
hold because it was taken after the man went 
into bankruptcy. 

We wish to have your advice on this matter. 
Will you please tell us what course to pursue. 
He was declared bankrupt on Feb. 12 while 
our lien is just filed today. Will our lien right 
hold or should we take judgment on the notes 
that we have taken to extend his time of pay- 
ment. He was to pay in December but came 
in and asked for an extension of time. Does 


that the lien attaches at the time the contract 
is made, provided the contract is in writing. 
If not in writing, the contract is said to be 
made at the time of the first delivery of goods. 
As a lien attaches at that time, bankruptcy 
would not affect the. lien unless bankruptcy 
proceedings were begun in less than four 
months from the time the lien attached. 

It is understood from this inquiry that the 
lumberman filed his notice of lien within the 
period prescribed by statute, following the last 
delivery made on the contract. It is under- 
stood also that the contract was entered into 
and that deliveries were made on it more than 
four months prior to the time of bankruptcy. 
On these assumptions, it is believed that the 
material supplied by the lumberman should 
not be called assets of the debtor and should 
not therefore be distributed to other creditors. 

While the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is very 
glad to give its opinion in this matter, it feels 
that the questions involved are of sufficient im- 
portance to warrant the inquirer’s employing a 
competent attorney rather than to rely upon 
the information supplied here. The attention 


that invalidate our right to a lien?—INQUIRY 


No. 2,268. 


[This inquiry comes from an Illinois lumber 
It is, of course, outside the functions 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to give definite 
advice in such legal matters as are involved 
With respect, however, to the 
effect of bankruptcy on a lien, it is understood 


concern. 


in this inquiry. 


of the inquirer 
the Mechanic’s 


text of 


has been called to a book on 
Lien Law of Illinois, prepared 


by a lumberman lawyer, giving not only the 
the law but comments on it and its 
various provisions, with citations of cases. 
price of the book is $7.50 a copy, and it is 
believed that any retail lumberman in Illinois 
would find it a good investment.—EpirTor.] 
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The wanton destruction of 
the pine forests of Nevada has 
called forth an energetic pro- | 
test from Charles S. Sargent | 
in the American Journal of | 
Science. He says that the 
forests of Nevada _ consist 
chiefly of a few hardy species 
which have reached their pres- 
ent maturity and extent only 
after centuries of exceedingly 
slow growth and a severe | 
struggle with the adverse | 
conditions of the soil and cli- 
mate. Once destroyed, he 
adds, the want of moisture will | 
forever prevent their restora- 
tion either by natural or ar- | 
tificial means. He urges legis- 
lative action in the matter. 

* e @ 


In order to lumber in the 
most economical manner the | 
large tracts of pine owned by 
him in Roscommon and Glad- 
win counties, Michigan, Thomas 
Nester has embarked on con- 
struction of a system of rail- 
roads which promises to be 
more extensive than any con- | 
nected with the lumber busi- 
ness. (Follows lengthy descrip- 
tion of construction and equip- 
ment of the old logging road 
known as the Houghton Lake 
& Tittabawasee Railroad and 
its branches.) The pine tribu- | 
tary to these various lines is | 
estimated at 1,000,000,000 feet. | 
Mr. Nester has 10,000 acres | 
and Thomas Nester & Co., 12,- 
000 more. His investment in 


|has made good progress in | 
| river. 


filled in with slabs and edg- 


ibe fitted with the most im- 
proved machinery and _ will, 


this enterprise is upwards of 
$100,000. Taken altogether this 
is an undertaking of no small 
magnitude and is a fair exem- 
plification of the pluck and 
energy of the men engaged 
in the lumber trade of Mich- 
igan, of whom Mr. Nester is 
not one of the least. 


The Cheboygan Lumber Co. | 


preparing for the erection of | 
a mill at the mouth of the 
About 1,000 piles have 
been driven, and a great por- 
tion of the space between them 


ings, forming a_ substantial 
dock. The new mill will be 
52 feet by 130 feet and will 


doubtless, be the model mill 
of northern Michigan. 





| 


Thomas E. Davis has nearly | 
completed the huge refuse con- | 
sumer at Ward’s south mill | 
at Ludington and it is said 
to be one of the best made. 
The foundation wall is laid on 
350 piles and consists of 18 | 
cords of stone, forming a solid 
wall on which to build the up- 
per work and line the fire box. 
The burner is made of boiler 
iron and is 30 feet in diameter 
and 45 feet high, surmounted 
with a dome 12 feet across the 
top. Ejighty-eight thousand 





brick were used in its con- 
struction. 
. o + 
Eldred & Son, of Oconto, 
are now running day and 


night and are turning out an 
average of 240,000 feet of lum- 
ber per day. They have 
shipped five cargoes of deals 
to Scotland thus far this 
season. The mill will be kept 
running night and day for the 
balance of the season. 


Minneapolis as a _ lumber 
manufacturing point has two 
difficulties to labor under; the 
first being the great value of 
real estate, which prevents the 
arrangement of yards of con- 
venient size and location, with 
proper improvements upon 
them. To establish a first class 
mill with yards etc., involves 
the purchase of say $50,000 
worth of real estate, upon 
which the interest and taxes 
have to be charged against the 
lumber. The other is still more 
important, being the lack of 
booming facilities. The mills 
at the falls have divided up 
the river into fifteen water 
lots, none of which is suffi- 
ciently large to hold more 
than a few days’ sawing at 
most, thus forcing them to 
rely on the main boom of the 
Mississippi and Rum _ river 
storage 


boom company for 
ground for logs. 
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Southern Pine Stocks Low; Unfilled Orders Increase 


The net result of the week in the southern pine market 
is that bookings have exceeded the production by 3.7 per- 
cent, and that there has been an increase of 1.2 percent in 
files of unfilled orders, which now stand at 1,487,000 feet a 
unit of about 1,750,000 feet monthly capacity. Stock re- 
ports from 110 identical miiis showed that they had 2.9 per- 
cent larger stocks on Feb. 1 than they had on Jan. 1, but 
that Feb. 1 stocks were 16.56 percent less than those of the 
same date last year. Shipments during the first three weeks 
of February were in excess of the production. The figures 
indicate that there has been little addition to mill holdings 
during the season of slow demand, while on the other hand 
there has been a steady building up of order files. 

Reports for the week ended Feb. 22 show that production 
was at the lowest point in the last three months, with the 
single exception of the Christmas holiday week. But the 
reports of the larger mills do not tell the whole story. Heavy 
rains have fallen in the greater part of producing territory, 
so that few of the smaller mills have been able to operate, 
and there is very little small-mill stock available in ship- 
ping-dry condition. 

Demand from the North and East for yard stocks has 
been slow, because bad weather prevents outdoor work. But 
retailers in these sections have been getting ready for more 
active business, and some have tried to obtain concessions, 
without success. Trade in some parts of the South is hin- 
dered by bad weather, but other sections are buying well. 
Business in the Southwest seems to be picking up. Tim- 
bers are in active request, and demand for boards and di- 
mension is better than that for shed items. 


Weather Handicaps Arkansas Mills; Inquiry Active 


Exceptionally cold weather and snow in Arkansas pine 
producing territory have forced down all the smaller mills, 
and larger mills report much lower log stocks than usual 
at this time of year. Many items are in low supply, so that 
although the weather has reduced demand, prices are firm 
to strong. Inquiry is active, and indicates that retail stocks 
will need replenishment as soon as the weather permits 
building to begin. Quotations on most items of dimension, 
boards and finish show little recent change, but flooring has 
been bringing better prices. 


Mill Stocks of the Western Pines Greatly Reduced 


Reports from Inland Empire mills show that their un- 
filled orders on Feb. 16 averaged 3,449,000 feet a mill, com- 
pared with 3,101,000 feet on Jan. 1, total reported bookings 
having exceeded the shipments by 19,916,000 feet during the 
first seven weeks of the year. Shipments, in turn, have 
exceeded the production by 36,014,000 feet, so that there 
has been a considerable reduction in mill stocks. The good 
demand for western pines encourages active production, 
and the output for the first seven weeks of this year ran 18 
percent above the normal, but in the week ended Feb. 16 
was 8 percent below normal. Reports indicate that the 
mills are severely handicapped by bad weather, and that 
they have great difficulty in maintaining an adequate log 
supply. Under these circumstances, the mills are not eager 
to take on more business, especially as they feel that they 
may expect better prices when a break in the weather in 
middle West consuming territory results in stimulating de- 
mand. For the time being, yard items are not as active as 
shop, which is scarce and strong. 

Orders for California pine have not kept up with ship- 
ments since the first of the year, so that there has been a 
reduction in files of unfilled orders, these totaling 1,338,000 


feet less than at the beginning of the year, but there has 
been a heavy reduction in mill stocks of 70,505,000 feet, so 
that the statistical position remains strong. Reports for the 
period Jan. 1 to Feb. 16 show that: while orders were 13 
percent larger than in the same period of 1928, and ship- 
ments were only 9.8 percent larger, mill output had in- 
creased 21.2 percent. Shop lumber is scarce and in active 
request, while, considering weather conditions, retail de- 
mand is fair. Prices remain firm. 


Eastern Spruce Dull; Light Supply Keeps Prices Firm 


Demand for eastern spruce has been retarded by incle- 
ment weather in consuming territory, for very little is being 
used by the building industry, and retail yards show no in- 
clination to add to their stocks. New England mills reported 
some severe competition early in the year from Douglas fir, 
but prices of this competitive wood have recently advanced. 
Late reports showed that only two New England spruce 
mills were sawing, so that supply is light, and dimension 
keeps firm at $42 base. Arrivals of scantling from the Mari- 
time Provinces are light, but it often sells at $33, though 
the mills ask $35. There is little sale for boards, but dry 
stock is scarce and prices remain firm. 


West Coast Mills Increase Cut But Orders Exceed It 


Recent statistics for the West Coast fir region show that 
it is in the strongest position it has occupied at this season 
in the last five years. Stocks of 135 identical mills on Feb. 
9 had shown an increase of only 0.8 percent over those of 
Jan. 1. The report for the week ended Feb. 23 indicates an 
increase in production, to 72 percent capacity, compared 
with 58 percent the preceding week. Last week’s cut was 
16 percent above the average for this year to date, but 5 
percent below the 1928 average. Foreign business, as 
reported by 193 mills, showed a remarkable increase dur- 
ing the week, of about 50 percent, and it amounted to 19 
percent of total bookings. Rail business made a decided 
gain, and stood at 40 percent of the total, but there was 
an offsetting decline in domestic cargo business, so that 
total domestic footage remained the same. The analysis 
for the week ended Feb. 9 showed that Atlantic coast 
placed about 50 percent more orders than did California. 
Total bookings of 193 mills for the week ended Feb. 23 
was 6 percent larger than in the preceding week, and ex- 
ceeded the output by 3.3 percent. As bookings for the 
first seven weeks of the year exceeded shipments by 17 
percent, new business, especially mixed ‘orders, are hard 
to place, and the market tends to advance. No. 1 logs are 
stronger, and supply is likely to continue short for some 
weeks. 


Hardwood Sales Keeping Ahead of the Production 


Bad weather for building has kept down sales to mill- 
work and flooring interests, and is also restricting demand 
from furniture factories, though this has been improving. 
Purchases by automobile plants constitute the bulk of the 
business. There is a fair call from foreign markets, and 
the inquiry promises a larger movement. 

Southern hardwood output ‘was 83 percent of normal 
in the week ended Feb. 23, compared with 80 percent the 
preceding week. While orders exceeded the week’s cut by 
9 percent, shipments were only 2 percent in excess of the 
cut. With mill stocks declining, files of unfilled orders are 
being built up. Prices are stiff, and an occasional advance 
is put in effect. Northern hardwood sales were 72 percent 
of the cut for the first seven weeks of this year, compared 
with 62 percent in the corresponding period of last year. 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 54, 55 and 94; Market Prices and Reports on Pages 89 to 93 
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Lumbering Developments 


Montana Lumber Outlook Good 


Hetena, Mont., Feb. 23.—With activity in 
the mines showing a constant increase, logging 
continuing at a normal or above normal pace, 
and more than seasonal telephone work in 
progress, the lumber business in Montana is in 
good condition for this time of year, a review 
issued by the Federal employment service indi- 
cates. Metal mining is increasingly active, par- 
ticularly copper mining in the Butte district, 
Quince Record, regional director of employ- 
ment, reports. Indications point to a shortage 
of labor in the near future. Miscellaneous 
telephone construction is under way at Miles 
City and Forsyth. Telephone buildings are 
being built at Great Falls and Butte, and 
additional telephone toll lines are being put in 
betweeen Helena and Great Falls. 

Building and general construction continues 
as active as winter conditions permit. Rail- 
road construction forces are being materially 
increased during. February. 


Ask Reduced Millwork Rates 


PorTLAND, Ore., Feb. 23.—A conference was 
held here Tuesday, attended by lumbermen 
and railroad rate executives, for the purpose 
of discussing what may be done toward arriv- 
ing at a more equitable freight rate on doors 
and sash from the Pacific coast States into 
the Central Freight Association Territory— 
Michigan, Indiana, western Pennsylvania etc. 
The conference, held at the Multnomah Hotel, 
had been called by Col. W. B. Greeley, manager 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 

It is contended that the rates now charged 
on these items are exorbitant and that unless 
they are modified they will compel manufac- 
ture at the point of destination, instead of 
where the raw material is at hand. The rate 
now is said to exceed the straight lumber rate 
by 15 percent. Some months ago, West Coast 
lumbermen presented a substitute door rate, 
fixed at 3% cents a hundred pounds over the 
rate on lumber to the territory concerned, but 
this proposed rate has not been accepted by Cen- 
tral Freight Association lines, and now perma- 
nent relief is sought again. 

The lumbermen maintain that doors and sash 
are as essential in building as is common lum- 
ber, and that as building material they should 
not have to carry an extra tariff. If the door 
and sash rate is allowed to stand, the lumber- 
men say, other items of manufactured lumber 
will eventually be included in the higher rates. 


(‘Sa aa aaaaaams 


Keenly Alive to Changing Conditions 
SpoKANE, WasH., Feb. 23.—Many business 
concerns throughout the nation have carried 
on business successfully along certain plans for 
many years, but have found it worth while 
to meet new conditions brought about by 
highly specialized selling and keen competition. 
In Spokane a prominent example of a keen 
business man reversing his policies to meet 
changed conditions is Henry Klopp, president 
of the White Pine Sash Co., of this city. Dur- 
ing the eighteen or twenty years since that 
company has been operating it has sold mill- 
work to a total of between $15,000,000 and 
$20,000,000. This was all done without adver- 
tising and without salesmen on the road, except 
the occasional visits of the president of the 
company, calling on a few factors in the trade. 
Keenly alive to the changing conditions, how- 
ever, Mr. Klopp found it advisable to identify 
his product by means of a trade-mark, start 
advertising it, and put salesmen into the terri- 
tory into which the company is seeking busi- 
ness. One reason for this is the trend toward 
a larger number of small jobbing houses, rather 
than the few large jobbing houses in the big 
centers. 
Formerly the jobber did not want a labeled 


or identified product, but today conditions have 
changed about. The jobber has found that the 
buyers call for goods labeled or trade-marked. 
They have been educated to demand a product 
the manufacturer is willing to attach his name 
to. 
Mr. Klopp has been a leader in the manufac- 
ture of sash and frames and other millwork 
in the Inland Empire for the last two decades. 
He has been in the forefront of every progres- 
sive step for the good of the pine millwork in- 
dustry, and in the trade has a nation-wide 
acquaintance. 


Lumber in the New Age 


PorTLAND, Ore., Feb. 23.—That the lumber 
industry in the Pacific Northwest has outgrown 
the pioneer period and is becoming adapted to 
modern industrial conditions, was the opinion 
expressed by Col. William B. Greeley, manager 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
at the annual forestry club banquet at the 
Oregon State College at Corvallis, Ore., Wed- 
nesday night, Feb. 20. In addition to mem- 
bers of the club at the banquet were a number 
of Pacific Northwest forest conservation men 
and logging operators. 

“We have outgrown the day when we thought 
lumber would sell itself, and have entered upon 
a period of trade extension and trade promo- 
tion that will characterize the lumber industry 
of tomorrow,” he said. “We are beginning to 
realize that forest products can not hold a mar- 
ket on past usage and customs. Expert timber 
merchandising and advertising are rapidly de- 
veloping. It is realized that exacting and dis- 
criminating specifications must be met on the 
lumber market, as in any other market.” 


Exchange Land with Government 


Benp, Ore., Feb. 23.—Between 25,000 and 
30,000 acres of cut-over land in Deschutes 
County was deeded to the Government this week 
by the two Bend lumber companies. | This 
marked the formal transfer of land which the 
companies had previously arranged to exchange 
for stumpage in the national forest. The ex- 
change is made under the provisions of an Act 
of Congress. 

The Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. deeded about 
15,000 acres to the Government and the Shevlin- 
Hixon Co. approximately 11,000 acres. All of 
it will become a part of the Deschutes national 
forest and is located within Deschutes County. 
The total value of the land as fixed under the 
exchange agreements is given as $56,200. Value 
of the 15,000 acres exchanged by Brooks-Scanlon 
Lumber Co. was placed at $32,700 and of the 
11,000 acres transferred by the Shevlin-Hixon 
Co., at $23,500. 

Valuations on which the exchanges were ar- 
ranged are based on the number of young trees 
to the acre. Some bottom land is intermingled 
in the land exchanged by the Shevlin-Hixon Co., 
and this will work in nicely with other grazing 
land held by the Forest Service, it is stated. 

The Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. exchange 
was arranged and first announced in the ‘fall 
of 1927, but final transfer of title was not 
made until this week. The Shevlin-Hixon Co. 
exchange was first formally announced in Jan- 
a 1929, and transfer of title was made this 
week. 


Demonstrate Moisture Content Device 


San Francisco, Cauir., Feb. 23.—Lumber 
manufacturers here are witnessing demonstra- 
tions of a moisture content device which is be- 
ing exhibited by C. E. Ryder. It is called the 


Heppenstall moisture content device, and a num- 
ber of the big mills on the Coast that Mr. Ryder 
has visited express themselves as greatly im- 
pressed by the invention, which appears to be 
accurate and easy to operate. 


of Northwest 


Big Timber Deals in Northwest 


PorRTLAND, ORreE., Feb. 23.—From Klamath 
Falls, Ore., came the report here today of the 
sale of the Campbeli-Towle Lumber Co. mill 
at Sprague River, forty miles east of Klamath 
Falls, with all of that concern’s standing tim- 
ber and 6,000,000 feet of logs in ponds, to 
G. L. Lorenz, who recently was the successful 
bidder on the 150,000,000-foot Whiskey Creek 
timber unit, and who later acquired a 720-acre 
tract adjoining this unit from the Dey Bros. 
interests. Consideration involved in the trans- 
actions was not revealed. The Campbell-Towle 
mill is now being completely rebuilt, and Mr. 
Lorenz will not take possession until this proj- 
ect is completed. Originally there were two 
mills at Sprague River—the Saddle Mountain 
mill and the Sprague white pine mill. These 
mills were taken over by the Campbell-Towle 
Co. and have been operated successfully for 
several years. This operation is on the Oregon, 
California & Eastern Railroad, now jointly 
owned by the Great Northern and the Southern 
Pacific. 

According to reports, 19,000 acres of timber 
in the vicinity of Klamath Falls has changed 
hands recently, with the sale and trade of scat- 
tered tracts of yellow and sugar pine. The 
Oshkosh Land & Timber Co. has sold to the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 6,690 acres, includ- 
ing twenty-three parcels in the Jenny Creek 
watershed, the Buck Lake region, north and 
west of Klamath River, north of Bly, and 
in the Round Lake section. The Weyerhaeuser 
company sold to the Oshkosh Land & Timber 
Co. about 13,500 acres in the territory west of 
Klamath. The Weyerhaeuser purchase is said 
to block out immense holdings in the Jenny 
Creek area, highly desirable because of pros- 
pective operations. 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Feb. 23.—For the timber 
on the Olympic Peninsula, the greatest supply 
left in Washington, there is competition be- 
tween Grays Harbor interests and other oper- 
ators who would take the logs in to Puget 
Sound. The so-called “Spruce Railway” has 
been sold to Joseph Irving, of Everett, and as- 
sociates, prominent loggers in the Puget Sound 
district, who own considerable timber tributary 
to the railroad and have announced that they 
expect to extend the road south. This purchase 
came at a time when the State legislature was 
considering the Finch bill, to allow the Port 
of Grays Harbor to build a railroad up the 
Peninsula. Petrus Pearson, secretary-manager 
Crescent Logging Co., has been named general 
manager of the Port Angeles Western Railway, 
known as the “Spruce Railway.” 


First Mill in Klamath Country 


KLAMATH FAtts, Ore., Feb. 23.—A news dis- 
patch in a local newspaper from Dorris, Calif., 
says that what is perhaps the oldest sawmill in 
Klamath County is being moved from near 
Bray, Calif., to the Lorenz company’s timber 
about ten miles east of Bonanza. This mill was 
originally located at Keno and was owned and 
operated by the McCormicks, mostly girls. One 
girl was engineer, another ratchet setter, another 
helped drag the lumber away from the saw as 
there were no live rolls, endless chains, etc., in 
those days for this purpose. This mill was 
established more than 45 years ago. In 1911 it 
was sold and transported by wagons and teams 
to another location where it was converted into 
a portable mill and for many years sawed ties 
for the Weed company. Lastly it was used to 
saw out small units of timber left in the wake 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. and other big 
concerns. Just how mucn of the original Mc- 
Cormick mill remains is difficult fo say, but 
there is enough to give it the distinction of 
being the first sawmill in the Klamath country. 
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Arguments For and Against Lumber Tariff 


Vigorous Presentations Leave Difficult Puzzle for Legislature 


WasHINGTON, D. C. Feb. 25.—The House 
ways and means committee may well be ex- 
cused if its members find real difficulty in ar- 
riving at a decision whether lumber shall con- 
tinue on the free list or be put on the dutiable 
list in the forthcoming tariff bill. 

When the free list came up for discussion 
the committee heard arguments pro and con all 
ovet again, having received the first installment 
in January when the wood schedule was up 
for consideration. 

On Friday and Saturday arguments for and 
against a tariff on lumber and shingles were 
again heard. The committee gave the lumber 
representatives ample time to tell their story. 

. A. D. Rahn, vice president of the Shevlin, 
Carpenter & Clarke Co., Minneapolis, presented 
a strong argument against a duty on lumber. 
In general he contended that no considerable 
proportion of the industry is seeking to have 
lumber taken off the free list. He pointed to 
the fact that the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association has not asked for a tariff 
on lumber, and added that no regularly con- 
stituted regional association has done so. 

Discussing the strong plea of the cedar 
shingle interests of the Northwest for a pro- 
tective tariff on shingles, Mr. Rahn called at- 
tention to the report of the United States Tariff 
Commission, which in 1926 following an in- 
vestigation of the competition between domestic 
and imported shingles reported that Canadian 
costs were substantially higher than costs in 
this country. 

Mr. Rahn contended that American lumber 
manufacturers generally recognize that there 
are no sound reasons to support a tariff on 
forest products, including lumber, pulpwood, 
shingles and logs, while there are many rea- 
sons against it. He raised the conservation 
cry, declaring that the nation’s supply of virgin 
timber is rapidly being exhausted and “talk 
of a forest famine is more than idle gossip.” 

Mr. Rahn made many excellent points in 
support of his position and that of other lum- 
bermen opposing a tariff on lumber. 

William S. Bennet, representing the Edward 
Hines Lumber Co., on the other hand, recom- 
mended an ad valorem tariff of 25 percent on 
all wood products, except wood pulp. “I be- 
lieve a 25 percent duty will stabilize the in- 
dustry,” said Mr. Bennet, who urged that the 
duty be levied particularly upon birch and 
maple lumber and maple flooring. 

Mr. Bennet represented directly the Edward 
Hines Associated Lumber Industries, but filed 
with the committee the views of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, asking for a reciprocal duty of 20 percent 
on Canadian lumber, pointing out that Canada 
now imposes a 20 percent duty on American 
lumber. 

Charles A. Goodman and E. J. Jones, repre- 

senting, respectively, the Maple Flooring Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the Emporium For- 
estry Co., filed a joint brief, requesting a 25 
percent tariff on hardwood flooring. Mr. 
Goodman in addressing the committee made 
the point that Canada imposes a duty on such 
material, and that most American imports come 
in from Canada. 
_The Willamette Valley Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation and Willis J. Walker of the Red River 
Lumber Co., filed a memorial urging a tariff 
on lumber. 

Argues for Shingle and Siding Duty 
_ H. J. Bradley, Bridgefield, Wash., represent- 
ing mills that produce both cedar lumber and 
shingles, argued for a duty on shingles and 
siding. It was his contention that cedar shingles 
and cedar lumber would have to stand to- 
gether, as they are made from the same log 
and it is impossible to segregate costs. He 
added that the manufacture of both siding and 


shingles from the same log is a conservation 
of material Mr. Bradley explained further 
that while American shingle mills could and 
do make just as good shingles as their British 
Columbia competitors, the percentage of good 
shingles is smaller at American mills because 
of more complete utilization of the log through 
a larger proportion of lower grade shingles 
being made. The higher cost of logs on the 


American side, he said, makes it imperative to. 


get as much product as possible from them. 

Representative Walter H. Newton, of Min- 
nesota, urged the committee to keep lumber on 
the free list. He said: 

There is no substantial difference in produc- 
ing lumber in Canada and in the United States. 
There may be differences here and there, but 
not to an extent to supply a basis for tariff 
duties. I am opposed to it also as a matter of 
conservation, which should cause us to en- 
courage the importation of lumber. I am op- 





























That wood is playing an important part in the 
remodeling and rearrangement of the offices of 
the new vice president of the United States is 
indicated in above picture, which shows Senator 
Charles Curtis, vice president elect, inspecting 


‘the new offices being refinished for him at the 


Capitol. With him is John Baker, a carpenter, 

planing down a door. The vice president's 

office now in use by Vice President Dawes will 

not be used by Senator Curtis, who will have 
an office consisting of three rooms. 





posed to it because of the burden it would 
place on the farmers—large users of lumber 
products. 

Mr. Newton added that he took the general 
position that there should be no tariff on natural 
resources, even if their products can be manu- 
factured more cheaply abroad. 

Representative John N:! Garner, of Texas, 
ranking Democratic member of the committee, 
argued that if the Newton principle were 
strictly applied all of the forests of the United 
States would be allowed to rot and perish while 
their owners became impoverished. 


Opposed to Tariff on Lumber 

A. W. Cooper, until recently secretary of the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Portland, Ore., appeared as the representative 
of some 400 lumber companies, including 
manufacturers as well as dealers. He strongly 
opposed a tariff on lumber, and declared that 
the burden of proof rests upon those who want 
the tariff restored. 

Mr. Cooper contended that the small amount 
of Oriental labor employed in the British 
Columbia sawmills was of no consequence in 


view of the fact that labor costs in the south- 
ern States are much lower than in Canada. 

Mr. Cooper contended that there was noth- 
ing more unsound than a tariff on lumber as a 
help to reforestation. He demanded to know 
why we should have a tariff on lumber when 
we are exporting twice as much as we import, 
adding that Canada affords a good market for 
some American lumber products. He declared 
that Canada is not dumping her lumber on the 
American market, citing instances where Can- 
adian companies have been able to purchase 
lumber to better advantage, say, in the State of 
Washington than in British Columbia. 

J. H. Bloedel, of the Bloedel Donovan Lum- 
ber Mills, Seattle, was quite blunt in his re- 
marks, declaring: “The Northwest does not 
need the duty, for its troubles are local. If 
you want to help the shingle industry take the 
duty off logs.” 

Mr. Bloedel asserted that Canadian shingles 
are better and cost more than those made in 
the United States. He added that the duty on 
logs caused him to set up his shingle mill in 
British Columbia and pointed out that since 
America can effectively meet Canadian compe- 
tition in other markets, no tariff duty is needed. 

Representative Albert Johnson, of Washing- 
ton, strongly urged a tariff on lumber, serving 
notice that he would speak in the House and 
show “beyond the shadow of a doubt that 
American manufacturers are operating at 
meager profits because they get only the left- 
over business.” 

Mr. Johnson characterized as “half-Ameri- 
cans” those who are opposing a tariff on lum- 
ber, declaring that they are “those largely hav- 
ing Canadian interests.” 

When the market demands more than Cana- 
dian and half-Anierican mills in Canada can 
produce, the American manufacturer gets a 
small share of business, he continued. Scores 
of mills in western Washington and Oregon 
have been forced to the wall. The tremendous 
increase in importations from Canada proves 
this control of the situation by these Canadian 
and half-American interests. Our home manu- 
facturers are helpless and will continue help- 
less unless or until they get the assistance 
which a tariff duty—and nothing else—will 
provide. 


Mr. Johnson took the floor in committee fol- 
lowing a heavy barrage of opposition to a 
shingle tariff from shingle-treating interests. 
These included H. E. Gosch, of the Creo-Dipt 
Co.; B. Allen, of the Weatherbest Stained 
Shingle Co., and J. A. Edgecumbe, of the Ed- 
ham Co., St. Paul. Mr. Gosch told the com- 
mittee that his company procures 90 percent 
of its shingle stock from Canada because it 
can not obtain the desired quality in this coun- 
try. Shingle manufacture has improved in this 
country in recent years, he finally conceded, and 
hence the company’s American purchases now 
amount to about 10 percent. 

At one point while Representative Newton 
was spinning his theory about how the general 
interest should be observed rather than that 
of a single industry, Chairman Hawley re- 
marked that if the Minnesotan’s view of con- 
servation were to prevail the Pacific Northwest, 
with 1,300,000,000,000 feet of ripe saw timber, 
would be practically forbidden to take advan- 
tage of a main source of wealth. 

Mr. Allen explained to Representative Chind- 
blom, of Illinois, the advantages of shingles 
over composition roofing. Vertical grain shin- 
gles, properly laid, he said, will give from 30 
to 50 years’ service, while the much higher 
priced asbestos shingle, advertised to last for- 
ever, is subject to severe damage from frost or 
hail. He added that the best claim -of the 
manufacturers of asphalt shingles was that 
their product would last “from fifteen years to 
forever.” 


~ 
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Lumber Marking Campaign Approved 


Assurances of Co-operation in Promoting Success of Nation-wide Undertaking Received from 
Retailers, Engineers, Architects and Representatives of Consuming Interests 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 25.—Retail lum- 
ber dealers in all parts of the country are 
endorsing the grade-marking and trade-mark- 
ing campaign of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association and sending in assur- 
ances of full co-operation in promoting the 
success of this nation-wide undertaking, of 
which Dr. Julius Klein in his recent radio 
address said, “No other country has ever at- 
tempted such a progressive plan in lumber 
merchandising.” 

The campaign will be in full swing with the 
publication of a page advertisement in The 
Saturday Evening Post for March 9. That 
formal announcement to the American public 
will be followed by others in various publica- 
tions of a general character and in the tech- 
nical press until all American readers are 
thoroughly informed of the fact that there 
no longer is a mystery in lumber buying—that 
lumber can be purchased with the same de- 
gree of confidence and assurance with which 
one buys Government-inspected and stamped 
packing-house products or other products that 
bear the stamp of recognized quality. 

Retail lumbermen realize the merchandis- 
ing value of the grade-trade marking campaign, 
especially when backed by the financial guar- 
anty of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. It means that every piece of lum- 
ber or timber bearing regional marks and the 
National Tree Symbol is of the grade and size 
indicated, and that the National association’s 
financial guaranty is absolutely sound. 


Retailers’ Views 
Here are a few expressions from retailers: 


OscaR LAMPLAND, of the Lampland Lumber 
Co., St. Paul, Minn.: We are very happy that 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion is taking this very definite forward step, 
and we can assure you that our company wel- 
comes this move whole-heartedly and shall 
stock such materials as soon as they are avail- 
able. 


WESTOVER-KAMM Co., Bay City, Mich.: We 
are heartily in favor of your plan in regard to 
stamping lumber with grade and association 
trade marks and are willing to work with you 
to the fullest extent. 

VINEY-MILLIKEN LUMBER Co., Covina, Calif.: 
We are heartily in accord with this movement 
and will be glad to assist in any way that we 
can. It should be a great help to every reput- 
able lumber dealer. 

THe J. W. Metz LumsBer Co., Coffeyville, 
Kan.: Frankly we are very much interested in 
the bettering of trade conditions through this 
campaign and can assure you that you may 
expect the heartiest co-operation from our com- 
pany. 

SCHALLER-YouNG LuMBER Co., Edgerton, 
Wis.: Wish to assure you that we will co- 
operate with you in your efforts to put grade- 
marked and trade-marked lumber to the front. 

W. G. Sweet, of Harris, McHenry & Baker 
Co., Elmira, N. Y.: It means higher quality 
and more uniform grades and this certainly is 
to the advantage of retailers. We were just 
talking in our office this morning of how much 
better lumber we are furnishing .the public 
today than we did twenty to twerity-five years 
ago, and this is largely due to the manufac- 
turers making a better product by the use of 
better machinery and more care in grading. 


Many similar expressions might be quoted. 
Those given above show how they are coming 
in from all sections. Of course, retail deal- 
ers are far from a unit in the matter and 
some have indicated a preference for things 
as they are. However, this is likewise true of 
some manufacturers who have not yet seen 
the light which has moved many of the big 
mills of the country to grab hold of the band- 


wagon and climb aboard with signed pledges 
to manufacture marked lumber of American 
standard grades and sizes backed by the finan- 
cial guaranty of the National association. 


An Engineer’s Opinion 

Here is what F. C. Dufour, of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, has to say about 
it: 

Grade-marking is the finest instrument ever 
placed in the hands of the specifying con- 
sumer. It conserves timber, since, as one is 
sure to get what he specifies, he does not al- 
ways specify the highest grade hoping that if 
he does not get what he specifies he will at 
least not get a grade too low for his require- 
ments. Since practically three-fourths of our 
population live in frame houses, and nearly 
one-half of American industrial plants depend 
on wood for primary raw material, is it not 


of importance to get what we should have and 
want? 


Building & Loan Executive’s Endorsement 


William S. Quinter, president of the District 
of Columbia Building & Loan Association, of 
this city, says: 

The use of grade-marked lumber alone 
would justify a building association in mak- 
ing a larger loan on a home, because this sys- 
tem of marking each piece of lumber with a 
symbol denoting its quality gives assurance 
of good construction material. * * * While 
the appraisers for building and loan associa- 
tions are usually men who have had experi- 
ence in both the building and selling of homes, 
they are not lumbermen or even builders and 
grade-marking would be of very great assist- 
ance to them, giving them the assurance that 
the grade of material called for by the. specifi- 
cations was actually going into the construc- 
tion of the home. 


Attitude of Architects 

A statement by R. E. Kern, technical secre- 
tary of the structural service department, 
American Institute of Architects, may be said 
to be typical of the attitude of architects to- 
ward marked lumber. Mr. Kern said: 

The architect is perhaps more concerned 
with the grade-marking system than any other 
specifying consumer, because upon him rests 
the responsibility of making not only sure 
that the proper species and grades are speci- 
fied, but also that they are furnished and used. 
He has nothing to sell but his services and 
his entire stock in trade is his experience and 
technical knowledge. 

It is obvious that the architect is in favor 
of any honest effort on the part of material 
suppliers to simplify the specifying and in- 
spection of lumber. Architects have often in 
the past been forced to specify more expen- 
sive quality than was actually necessary be- 
cause the absence of grade-marks made diffi- 
cult the rejection of material not suitable for 
the intended use. 


Speaks for the Farmer 


This testimonial comes from Louis J. Taber, 
Columbus, Ohio, master of the National 
Grange, speaking for the farmer: 

The American farmers pay an annual lum- 
ber bill of about a half billion dollars, but how 
many farmers are in position to check on the 
grades and species covering their purchases? 
Instead of blindly ordering lumber for this or 
that purpose, the farmer should have some 
definite guide regarding quality and species. 
A standard symbol covering this, placed on 
each piece of lumber, would automatically give 
him that guide. A better understanding of 
this question of quality would mean better 
lumber at less expense. 


Robert .Jemison, jr., former president of the 
National Association of Real Estate Boards, 
says: 

The conscientious builder will find this grade- 
marking system of great importance in his 


efforts to convince the home owner that the 
lumber used is of the proper species and qual- 
ity. Grade-marking will eliminate the danger 
of substitution and will promote fair competi- 
tive conditions in the building field. 


MORE PLEDGES RECEIVED 


Trade-Mark Agreement Signed by Addi- 
tional Softwood Manufacturers 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 26.—At the close 
of business today the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association had been advised that a 
total of forty-three large lumber manufactur- 
ing companies had signed the trade-mark re- 
leasing agreement, while definite pledges had 
been received from several other companies 
whose officers have not yet signed on the dot- 
ted line. 

With the fourteen additions since the first 
list of signers was published in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN last week, the volume of marked 
lumber now definitely in sight is upward of 
3,700,000,000 feet. The companies already 
pledged but not signed bring the total well over 
4,000,000,000 feet. 

Regional associations represent production 
aggregating from 15,000,000,000 to 18,000,000,- 
000 feet of lumber, while trade extension sub- 
— produce approximately 10,000,000,000 
eet. 

The fourteen additional signers reported dur- 
ing the last week follow: 


Brooks & Ross, Schofield, Wis.; American 
Column & Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio; Ed- 
ward Hines Lumber Co., Lumberton, Miss.; 
Weis Patterson Lumber Co., Pensacola, Fla.; 
Q. R. Miller Mill Co., Brenton, Ala.; Carpenter 
Hixon Lumber Co., Ltd., Blind River, Ont.; Mc- 
Cloud River Lumber Co., McCloud, Calif.; 
Shevlin-Clarke Co. (Ltd.), Fort Francis, Ont.; 
Shevlin-Hixon Co., Bend, Ore.; Anderson Lum- 
ber Corporation, Marion, S. C.; Crossett Lum- 
ber Co., Crossett, Ark.; Michigan-California 
Lumber Co., Camino, Calif.; Jackson Lumber 
Co., Lockhart, Ala.; Holmes-Eureka Lumber 
Co., San Francisco, Calif. 


The companies that have already signed up, 
as previously published, are: 


Pacific Spruce Corporation, Portland, Ore.; 
Bovth-Kelly Lumber Co., Eugene, Ore.; Ernest 
Dolge (Inc.) Tacoma, Wash.; Willapa Lumber 
Co., Raymond, Wash.; Aberdeen Lumber & 
Shingle Co., Aberdeen, Wash.; Natalbany Lum- 
ber Co., Hammond, La.; Pearl River Valley 
Lumber Co., Canton, Miss.; McGoldrick Lum- 
ber Co., Spokane, Wash.; Winton Lumber Co., 
Gibbs, Idaho; Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Ever- 
ett, Wash. (mills at Everett and Longview, 
Wash., and Klamath Falls, Ore.); Snoqualmie 
Falls Timber Co., Gibbs, Idaho; Carlisle Lumber 
Co., Onalaska, Wash.; Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, Mo.; Kaul Lumber Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Deer Park Lumber Co., Deer Park, 
Wash.; Adams-Banks Lumber Co., Morton, 
Miss.; Adams4Newell Lumber Co., Morton, Miss.; 
Craig Mountain Lumber Co., Winchester, Idaho; 
Pacific States Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash.; 
Manley-Moore Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash.; J. 
Neils Lumber Co., Portland Ore.; ‘'Umpqua 
Mills & Lumber Co., Portland, Ore.; Parker 
Poyneer Co., Everett, Wash.; B. Heinemann 
Lumber Co., Wausau, Wis.; Denkman Lumber 
Co., Norfield, Miss.; Marietta Lumber Co., 
Burnside, Miss.; Silver Falls Timber Co., 
Silverton, Ore.; Westport Lumber Co., Port- 
land, Ore.; Exchange Sawmills Sales Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


John M. Gibbs, trade extension manager, who 
returned today from his recent tour in the 
South, was greatly encouraged at the reception 
granted him by lumbermen on whom he called. 
He said that he only interviewed one man whom 
he could fairly describe as “rough.” This man 
is not a subscriber and probably is not nearly 
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as hardboiled as he pretends. Subscribers in 
general expressed satisfaction with the progress 
of the TX campaign and plans for 1929. 


Features House Plan Service 


Attoona, Pa., Feb. 25.—Local lumbermen are 
much interested and pleased over the house plan 
service appearing in the Altoona Mirror. This 
service is sent out by the Newspaper Enterprise 
Association, a news feature syndicate associated 
with the Scripps-Howard chain of newspapers, 
and presumably is appearing in various other 
cities. 

For example, the Mirror recently published 
Plan 90, with an attractive story the writer, Cora 
W. Wilson, not hesitating to state that the house 
is of frame construction. Most stories dealing 
with such matters are careful to avoid labeling 
the house wood, but nearly always call attention 
to brick or stone if the building happens to be 
of those materials. 

The particular house shown in Plan 90 of the 
Newspaper Enterprise Association is of shingles 
on a wood structure. The writer calls attention 
to the fact that “wood still plays the major role 
in the construction of American homes.” She 
adds that “almost never are the doors and 
windows and frames metal, the floor fireproof, 
the stairs masonry.” In other words, this house 


always utmost consideration for the element of 
convenience. Three plates show most pleasing 
dining room arrangements, beautiful wood 
paneling characterizing all of them and adding 
greatly to the hominess of the room. 

There is a suggestion of a built-in davenport, 
with arrangements for books, reading lights ana 
other auxiliaries that should appeal to Dad as 
well as Mother, not to mention the kids. 

One bedroom suggestion carries forward the 
built-in idea, conservatively modernistic in de- 
sign. A double wooden bed is flanked on either 
side by attractive wardrobes, washstand or desk 
and small book case. The wall at the head of 
the bed is paneled. This suggestion, very 
pleasing to the eye, is capable of many variations 
to suit space and personal taste. A living room 
is shown with paneled walls and beamed ceil- 
ing, built-in bookcases flanking the cozy fire- 
place. 

Construction details are shown on the page 
opposite each design. The architects spent much 
time in working up the designs and construction 
details with a view to making them at once at- 
tractive and simple. 


Rusted Lath Causes Trouble 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 25.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has re- 
ceived a letter from the C. O. Grover Lumber 


Pacific coast, dealers can now be assured that 
it will be possible for them to get trade- and 
grade-marked lumber here, with the exception 
of big timbers. On the whole, however, most 
demands can be met from now on. 

R. W. Smith, field engineer for the western 
division of the National association, was in Sac- 
ramento today and delivered an address before 
a meeting of the Brotherhood of Carpenters & 
Joiners. His subject dealt with the advantages 
of using lumber in present-day construction. 


TX ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 


Thirty Publications to Carry Message of 
Lumber and Its Uses 


WasuincrTon, D. C., Feb. 25.—Approximately 
65,000,000 messages in the interest of lumber 
and its uses will be conveyed to American read- 
ers this year through the advertising pages of 
some thirty publications. 

The 1929 advertising campaign will be form- 
ally launched with a full page in the Saturday 
Evening Post of March 9. This copy will deal 
with wood interiors, paneled walls and the like. 
A page will appear in this publication every 
four weeks throughout the year. In each of 
three other national publications eight pages will 
appear during the 1929 campaign. 





APPROXIMATELY 2,000,000 FEET OF LUMBER—SOUTHERN PINE, DOUGLAS FIR, AND NORTH CAROLINA PINE 
—HAVE GONE INTO CONSTRUCTION OF REVIEWING STANDS FOR THE HOOVER INAUGURAL PARADE 
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(Left) Nearly a million feet of lumber will build this stand which will face the new President as he watches his inaugural parade. This 


court of honor will be two blocks long, only the central portion of it showing in the picture. 


(Right) This reviewing stand is being 


erected immediately in front of the White House. After Mr. Hoover takes the oath of office at the Capitol, he will, following custom, 
go to the White House for a brief luncheon, and will then enter this stand. Following the well established policy of economy, con- 
tractors hope to salvage the lumber in these stands, through re-sale, at about 60 percent of its cost. 





plan service gives wood a square deal and lum- 
bermen greatly appreciate it. Miss Wilson in- 
vites her readers to address her at 420 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, should they desire ad- 
ditional information. : 

New Booklet on Interiors 

WasuincrTon, D. C., Feb. 25.—‘Modern Home 
Interiors” is the title of a 29 plate booklet just 
released by the architectural bureau of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. It 
is a very attractive booklet designed to meet « 
strong demand for material of this kind and 
should make a hit with architects and home 
owners. The possibilities of modish new in- 
terior effects through clever architectural treat- 
ment of wood paneling, built-in furniture con- 
structed along with the new home, and new 
ensembles of built-in conveniences are attrac- 
tively shown. The reader will find charming 
but economical built-in possibilities for every 
department of the home, including bath room 
accoutrements, closet interior designs and cedar 
chests. 

For example, there are six alternate arrange- 
ments for the modern kitchen, breakfast nook 
and their auxiliary requisites. Any one of them 
would delight the housewife who likes things 
neat, attractive, up-to-the-minute and with 


Co., Waterloo, Iowa, enclosing a clipping from 
a local newspaper telling of the astonishment 
and consternation in the district court room 
when 125 pounds of plastering fell from the 
ceiling. An investigation showed that water had 
seeped under the cornice and the metal lath had 
rusted through. 
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Coast Manufacturers Sign Up 


San Francisco, Cauir., Feb. 23.—Walter 
Shaw, of Chicago, central district manager for 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, will leave San Francisco next Wednesday 
night for his home office. He will go by the 
way of Los Angeles and Tucson, Ariz., making 
stops in each of those cities and perhaps in 
others along the way. He has been on the Pa- 
cific coast for several weeks in the interest of 
the trade- and grade-marking proposition which 
is being sponsored by the National association, 
and Mr. Shaw reports as he leaves the Pacific 
that he is highly gratified at the number of 
Coast lumber manufacturers who have signed 
up. A number of those who have not yet 
signed have signified their willingness to do 
so, after they look into the various phases of 
the program with reference to how it will 
affect their business as it stands at the present 
time. As a result of the campaign along the 


As the advertising schedule stands, the 
American reader will find a page lumber ad 
every week in some important publication. The 
schedule actually works a little better than a 
page a week. 

On the list are fifteen technical publications, 
including the Box Bureau’s eleven. All of this 
advertising except that of the Box Bureau will 
include grade and trade-marking copy, either as 
the main theme or as an incidental theme 
throughout the year. Six farm publications 
specializing in the animal husbandry field—live- 
stock and dairying—will carry lumber ads at 
regular intervals. This is the most prosperous 
sector of agriculture at present. 

Broadly speaking, every advertisement will 
carry a coupon or an imperative suggestion to 
the reader to write for additional information. 
Each coupon will relate to one or more book- 
lets published by the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association as part of its trade ex- 
tension campaign. In 1928, in addition to direct 
results from advertising, the National associa- 
tion received 35,000 inquiries which led to fur- 
ther exploitation. While the coupons have been 
criticised as a waste of space etc., headquarters 
is thoroughly sold on their value and will con- 
tinue to run them. 


(Concluded on page 76) 
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Utility of Lumber in Modern Skyscraper 


[By R. D. Waddell, Central Division, National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association] 


The large amount of lumber used both for 
permanent and for temporary construction in 
the so-called “fireproof” building is amazing 
to the unobserving layman. Take for example 
such structures as the Daily News Building, 
the Steuben Tower, the new Civic Opera Build- 
ing, and the new Foreman Bank Building, all 
of which are now under construction in Chi- 
cago. Lumber is playing a most important 
role in these monumental types in the caissons, 
concrete forms, elevator towers for hoisting 
materials from floor to floor, and also in the 
interior finish, such as flooring, sash and trim. 

Let us dissect one of the large buildings in 
Chicago, the new Foreman Bank Building, and 
see where lumber has been and is being used 
both permanently and temporarily. Beginning 


with the foundation, we find that over 300,000 





Use of lumber in 3-car hoisting tower on wp 
ber section of new Foreman Bank Building 
(Fig. 1) 


feet of wood lagging was used for permanent 
construction before a single steel member was 
placed. Think of it ten carloads of lumber 
used in the most important structural part of 
the building; namely, the foundation. This 
large amount of lumber was necessary because 
large structures in Chicago must rest firmly 
on solid rock, and in the particular location of 
the new Foreman Bank Building solid rock is 
75 to 85 feet below the city datum. Because of 
this geological condition it was necessary for 
seventy-eight caissons averaging 6 feet in di- 
ameter to be dug to an average depth of 80 
feet. Each caisson was lined throughout with 
2- and 3-inch wood lagging, consuming, as was 
stated above, ten carloads of lumber. Even 
more striking than this is the 900,000 feet of 
wood lagging used for the same purpose for 
the new Civic Opera House now under con- 
struction. These are two examples of the 
large quantity of lumber used in the founda- 
tion of the modern Chicago skyscraper. 


Use in Hoisting Elevators 

During the progress of the steel construction 
work, hoisting elevators are essential, and again 
lumber comes to the front, this time as struc- 
tural material for the wood elevator towers. 
Their construction keeps pace with the erec- 
tion of the steel members. As the building 
progresses skyward the wood towers are 
lengthened until they extend to the highest 
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Wood elevator towers constructed from 24th 
to 40th floors of the Foreman Bank Building 
(Fig. 2) 


point of the building. Again taking the Fore- 
man Bank Building as an example, the lumber- 
constructed hoisting towers are playing an im- 
portant role in accelerating the construction of 
this building. Four out of a total of six 
towers are constructed of wood, the other two 
are steel. According to the building superin- 
tendent, lumber was given the preference be- 
cause of great economy in material and labor. 
The carpenters on the job can build a wood 
tower; it takes special labor to erect a steel 
tower. It is interesting to note im an accom- 








Showing use of wood for elevator towers in 
constructing the Daily News Building (Fig. 3) 





panying picture (Fig. 1) the large amount of 
lumber used in this three-car hoisting tower; 
also the amount used in the towers in Fig. 2.* 


From figures obtained from the building su- 
perintendent for the Foreman Bank Building 
the following conservative estimates have been 
made: 


3-Car Elevator Tower, ist to 24th Floor 
(Pig. 1) 
3,360 ft. B.M.—2x6— 8 ft. 
7,200 ft. B.M.—2x6—12 ft. 
7,200 ft. B.M.—6x6—16 ft. 


17,760 ft. B.M.—Total 
1-Car Elevator Tower, 24th to 40th Floor 
(Pig. 2) 
1,792 ft. B.M.—2x6— 8 ft. 
2,688 ft. B.M.—2x6—12 ft. 
2,688 ft. B.M.—6x6—16 ft. 


7,168 ft. B.M.—Total 


No. 1 Common S4S 
No. 1 Common S4S 
No. 1 Common S4S 


No. 1 Common 84S 
No. 1 Common 84S 
No. 1 Common 84S 





Wood played its part in the construction of 
the Steuben Building, a view of which is shown 
above (Fig. 4) 


1-Car Elevator Tower, lst to 40th Floor 
Through Elevator Shaft in Building 
(Pig. 2) 
3,840 ft. B.M.—2x6— 8 ft. 
5,760 ft. B.M.—2x6—12 ft. 
5,760 ft. B.M.—6x6—16 ft. 


15,360 ft. B.M.—Total 


These estimates are conservative, as the 
small wood platforms built on the towers for 
each floor have not been taken into considera- 
tion. 

The above has been taken as a typical exam- 
ple; other large Chicago buildings now under 
construction may also be cited. The wood 
towers on the Daily News Building (Fig. 3), 
and those used on the new Steuben Building 


No. 1 Common 84S 
No. 1 Common 84S 
No. 1 Common 84S 





*On the night of Jan. 13 an unusual fire oc- 
curred in the New Foreman Bank Building 
now under construction, between the 34th and 
40th floors, causing damage to the extent of 
approximately $3,000. A salamander was 
overturned which ignited a canvas used to 
cover some freshly poured concrete; this in 
turn ignited part of the wood hoisting tower. 
This tower was located in the elevator shaft, 
and was damaged slightly. However, the next 
day it was quickly repaired with lumber, at 
the minimum of expense. 
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(Fig. 4) are also playing their part in the 
construction of these buildings. 


Use in Concrete Form Work 


In order to make the steel framing of a 
modern skyscraper fireproof it is necessary to 
cover it with a coating of concrete. Here 
again lumber is used to advantage, this time 
for the construction of concrete forms. It, is 
by far the favorite material for this use, be- 
cause of economy of construction and salvage 
value. In some cases the forms may be used 
from eight to ten times, as the building con- 
struction progresses upward. Note that in 
Fig 2 the form work is most striking. 

Continuing our survey of the utility of lum- 
ber in the modern skyscraper, let us turn to 
the interior of the building. Wood floors, 
sash and trim are used extensively in a number 
Take for instance, 
the recently constructed Lawyers Building in 
which wood sash is used throughout, except on 
the alley side; the new 30 W. Washington 
Building is also finished with wood sash and 
trim; the Medinah Club Tower is finished 
beautifully in wood; the new Foreman Bank 
Building will have wood finish throughout, 
with the exception of the banking quarters, 
which will be finished in marble. There are 
many other striking examples in Chicago 
where wood is serving a useful role as an in- 
terior finish. 

In the neighboring city, Minneapolis, we find 
wood as a preferred material for interior trim 
in several new structures. The 19-story 
Yeates Medical Arts Building is a notable 
example in which wood sash and trim have 
been used throughout. The new 16-story 
Northwestern National Bank Building -which 
is now under construction is also another out- 
standing example in which wood sash, trim 
and flooring have been specified. 

This short account of the utility of lumber 
in the modern office building I hope may bring 
new light to those people who have thought 
that lumber played an insignificant role in the 
construction of such buildings. 





Lumbering in the Far North 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 25.—An interest- 
ing insight into logging and lumbering activ- 
ities in the far North is given by R. C. Win- 
ton, of the Winton Lumber Co., Minneapolis, 
in charge of American sales for The Pas 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.), of The Pas, Man., and 
the Eagle Lake Spruce Mills (Ltd.), of Gis- 
come, B. C., who recently returned from a 
visit to The Pas where he found logging 
operations coming along on schedule. In this 
connection Mr. Winton said: 

The Pas country has had good average log- 
ging conditions during January and February. 
Freezing weather and snow were a little late 
in arriving, but when they did, they came in 
full force. Crews of The Pas Lumber Co. will 
complete log sawing by March 1 and expect to 
finish hauling to the river by the time the 
spring thaws begin. Some of these logs are 
driven down the Saskatchewan River 150 miles 
to the mill. F 


The Pas country, according to Mr. Winton, 
now is the center of a big mining activity, The 
Pas itself now claiming a population of 5,000. 
This increase in mining activity has come since 
the Harry Payne Whitney interests of New 
York closed an option on the Flin Flon mine. 
In addition, the Canadian Government has re- 
sumed construction of the Hudson’s Bay rail- 
way to the terminal on the bay. The Mani- 
toba government also is building a railway 
line into the Flin Flon and other mining re- 
gions 75 to 100 miles north of The Pas. Mr. 
Winton said: 

The magical touch of mining development, 
which in former years has made large size 
mining towns spring up almost overnight, is 
now at work in that north country. It is pre- 
dicted that the town of Flin Flon within a 
few years will have a population of 15,000. 
Stimulated by the prospects of complete smelt- 
ing and other facilities at Mlin Flon, other 
mining properties are being developed. 


Mr. Winton was impressed with the changed 
conditions in that country in connection with 
traveling facilities. A few years ago most 
long distance traveling there was done by dog 
team in the winter and canoe in the summer. 
As soon as the mining development started, 
however, the airplane service came in and has 
displaced much of the old style and slow travel 
to the points of more difficult access. While 
there are no automobile roads as yet, some 
use is being made of automobiles, especially 
in ” winter. In this connection Mr. Winton 
said: 

Manager D. D. Rosenberry, of The Pas Lum- 
ber Co. (Ltd.), formerly made his rounds of 
the lumber camps by team and sleigh. Much 
of that traveling is on the Saskatchewan and 
other rivers, and on some lakes. The trip of 
inspection formerly required several days. 
Now he uses a light automobile over those 
rivers and lakes and woods trails and covers 


the trip in a fraction of the time it used to 
take. 


A large power unit for supplying electric 
energy to the Flin Flon mine is being built at 
White Mud Falls and the cement for this con- 
struction—40,000 tons—is being hauled from 
the railway in trains of sleighs drawn by trac- 
tors. Each tractor or sleigh train takes 100 
tons, equal to several carloads, and does_ this 
over very ordinary kinds of trails. Referring 


New Western 


At the offices of the Edward Hines Lumber 
Co. in Chicago, plans are rapidly being whipped 


into shape for the new western pine operation’ 


of that company at Burns, Ore. Fred W. 
Pettibone, general manager of the southern 
operations of the Hines interests, who will have 
general supervision of the planning and erec- 
tion of the new plant at Burns, Ore., is busily 
engaged with engineers, architects, machinery 
experts and others working out plans, deciding 
upon types and makes of machinery and plac- 
ing contracts. The first unit of this plant, 
which will be built and operated by the Ed- 
ward Hines Western Pine Co., will have a 
capacity of 100,000,000 feet annually, and it is 
expected to be ready for operation by Nov. 1. 

The Hines company bought the railroad and 
the partly completed mill buildings that had 
been owned by the Fred Herrick interests. The 
main line logging road is now finished for a 
distance of fifty miles from Burns, Ore., to 
Seneca, which will be the center of the log- 
ging operations. This road is laid with 80- 
pound steel, with rock ballast. The logging 
camp will be located at Seneca, where the rail- 
road shops also will be located and machine 
shops for the repair of all logging machinery. 

The mill frame, construction of which was 
started by Fred Herrick, is about 80 percent 
complete, and the contract has been awarded 
to a Portland concern to finish all of the steel 
framework for the mill. 

It was necessary to make some important 
changes in the original plans and in the work 
that already had been done, and to Peter Swan, 
of Portland, was entrusted the work of mak- 
ing all of the plans for the new mill. 

Battey & Kipp, consulting engineers, of Chi- 
cago, are drawing plans and _ specifications 
for the power plants, and will receive bids 
for their construction. Plants for the develop- 
ment of 7,000 horsepower in steam and 5,000 
horsepower in electricity will be built and 
equipped. The entire sawmill plant will be 
electrically driven, with individual motors, all 
shafting being eliminated. 

Contracts for the sawmill machinery have 
been awarded. The sawmill will be equipped 
with three 9-foot bands and the plans pro- 
vide for the installation of a band resaw if 
that is found desirable. Lath, picket and all 
subsidiary machinery for converting waste lum- 
ber into merchantable products will be included 
in the mill, which will be one of the most 
modern sawmill plants in the United States. 

A unique feature of this great plant will 


to lumber prospects in that section, Mr. Winton 
said: 

We look forward to a good demand for 
spruce this year. After all, you know the 
work persistently and thoroughly done for 
twenty years in developing a market for good 
lumber is bound to count. It has been more 
than twenty years since we began our opera- 
tions in western Canadian, Engelmann and 
Saskatchewan white spruce, and in that time 
a real, stable and active demand for that lum- 
ber has been developed. The Pas Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.), and the Eagle Lake Spruce Mills (Ltd.), 
will have to produce to capacity to meet the 
demand. 

One of the encouraging signs in the trade is 
the increasing number of lumber retailers who 
are using creative salesmanship in developing 
business for themselves. We are. hearing 
oftener about retailers locating at points 
where business has been slow and actually 
doing a good business. because they go after 
it with methods that meet the situation. The 
lumber trade is going to greatly improve its 
position by using better sales methods. 


[On pages 46-47 of this issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is an interesting story of how a 
retail lumber concern is meeting the demand for 
prompt service in The Pas country and utilizes 
airplane, dog sleds and tractor-drawn sleighs 
to deliver lumber in this rapidly developing 
mining region.—Enp1Tor.] 


Pine Operation 


be the fact that from the time the logs leave 
the log pond until the lumber reaches the re- 
tail yard or the consumer, it will be under 
cover. The entire products of the plant will 
be kiln dried, and for this purpose a battery 
of forty dry kilns will be installed, with a ca- 
pacity of 400,000 feet daily. All of the lumber 
will be handled by bridge cranes in unit pack- 
ages, and every part of: the manufacturing 
operation, as well as loading and shipping, will 
be under cover. The green chain shed will 
be 84x800 feet; the dry sorter shed, 64x800 
feet; planing mill shed, 64x300 feet; planing 
mill, 216x190 feet; main storage shed, 84x2,880 
feet; dry storage shed, 84x800 feet. This will 
give the plant a storage capacity of 25,000,000 
feet, and the plant is so located that, if neces- 
sary, additional shed room can be provided 
that will put 80,000,000 feet of lumber under 
cover without interfering with mill operation. 

The log pond, which will be fed by water 
from a hot spring, will cover 32 acres. “Cater- 
pillar” tractors anda type of big wheels yet to 
be selected will be used for logging, and steam 
loaders will be used for loading .the logs on 
the cars. Contracts have been let for 200 
all-steel log cars of 100,000 pounds capacity 
each, and designs are being worked out for 
the locomotives, which will be specially built. 
These will be 60-ton oil burning locomotives 
with super-heaters and equipped with boosters, 

Because the entire output of this great plant 
is to be kiln dried, a representative of the 
company is spending several weeks visiting 
other operations and carefully inspecting the 
dry kilns, in order to determine the type of 
equipment best suited for this operation before 
contracts are placed.: 

It is expected that all of the plans for the 
balance of the machinery and dry kilns will 
be completed and contracts placed within the 
next thirty days. 

The timber to be operated by the Edward 
Hines Western Pine Co. is composed almost 
entirely of western pine, and there are more 
than 6,000,000,000 feet of timber available for 
this operation. As this’ timber purchased from 
the Government will be operated on a sustained 
yield basis, this plant will be practically a 
permanent operation, the virgin timber supply 
being sufficient to keep it going for more than 
forty years. In addition to the Government 
timber for which it has contracts, the com- 
pany also has purchased a substantial amount 
of privately owned timber that blocks in with 
the Government timber. 
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Canary Birds as Home-Building Materials 


An Eastern Yard Builds a Great Home-Service Station—Catering to City-Minded 
People—Entertaining the Yard Force—A Use for Display Rooms 


The Realm has heard of a new sideline 
in a lumber yard. It’s canary birds! We've 
seen fountain pens and Rookwood pottery 
and artists’ supplies vended by lumbermen, 
but this is the first time we've found the 
singers included among building materials. 

But why not? They are appropriate to 
homes, are they not? Then if there’s a 
continuing demand and a reasonable profit 
in handling them, let them go in along with 
the 2x4’s. 

The concern handling these birds is the 
Scarsdale Supply Co., Scarsdale, N. Y. Les- 
ter R. Stewart, president of the Company, 
described his building store in a speech 
at the Northeastern convention. It seems 
to us that Mr. Stewart's experience in oper- 
ating a building store is not only interest- 
ing but also suggestive. He would be the 
first to say that his experience does not 
prove that such a store could be operated 
everywhere. It is a product of local con- 
ditions which he has studied with very 
great care. His various lines have been 
added only when observation and multiplied 
requests have made it plain that a continu- 
ing and profitable demand is present and 
capable of development. 


A Building Store in a Suburban Town 


Searsdale is a residential suburb of New 
York City. That metropolis is surrounded, 
for many miles out, by such _ suburbs. 
Transportation has been so developed that 
workers in the city can make the trip back 
and forth with ease and speed. These 
residence towns are peopled with somewhat 
unusual folks. They are city minded. They 
are used to prompt and complete service. 
They have neither the time nor the interest 
to hunt up many different sources of serv- 
ice; and while price cuts its figure with 
them they are willing to pay the extra 
margin needed to get what they want when 
they want it with a minimum of search 
and personal superintendence. 

Under these circumstances it is natural 
that house building and furnishing and 
equipping functions should be consolidated 
under one management. The Scarsdale 
Supply Co. has been gradually developed 
and expanded during a period of years. It 
began in 1912 as a coal and feed business. 
Its next addition was mason supplies; and 
lumber was not added until the concern 
had been going a year or two. It will be 
seen that the company did not start as a 
lumber yard and had none of the tradi- 
tional inhibitions of the lumber industry. 
Lumber itself got going as a sideline. In 
1919 hardware was added, including build- 
ing hardware, contractors’ tools and paints. 
The policy of supplying household building 
and furnishing materials and services thus 
got an early start. Household hardware 
soon came, as a matter of course. In 1926 


this store trade grew to such proportions 
that the company erected its own store on 
one of’the best locations in the town. 


It Is Carefully Departmentized 


At present the store has some ten depart- 
ments; builders’ hardware, paints and oils, 
contractors’ tools and supplies, electrical 
and radio repair and service, house furnish- 
ings including china and glassware, import- 
ed porcelain, tin and wooden ware, pottery, 
cast brass, decorative glass, enamel and 
aluminum ware, radio sets, such appliances 
as electric refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, 
gas stoves, washing machines, ironers and 











Mrs. W. W. Tilden, Corn Belt 

Lumber Co., Bloomington, IIl., 

has developed her own formula 
for efficient yard operation 




















waxers, sporting goods, lawn and garden 
furniture and toys. 

This doesn’t read much like the tradi- 
tional lumber yard, and in fact it isn’t. It 
should be stated, however, that these store 
sales represent but about 25 percent of the 
company’s total business. As was said 
above, the idea is not to operate a tradi- 
tional lumber yard but rather a home-servy- 
ice station in which lumber has a promi- 
nent but not an exclusive place. 

The dealer who is planning to expand in 
this direction, even in a modest way, could 
well take to heart one of the cardinal prin- 
ciples of the Scarsdale company. The busi- 
ness is carefully departmentized, each de- 
partment under a competent head; and each 
department must be self supporting. It 
must pay its own expenses and its prorated 


share of general administrative expense; 
and of course it must show a fair profit. 
This involves competent cost knowledge 
that allows for no hidden leaks. These are 
the important things for the consideration 
of the dealer who does not hope to reach 
so comprehensive a home-service standard 
but who does desire to expand beyond the 
traditional limits of building materials. He 
is going into a new business where the 
percentages that serve in the lumber busi- 
ness can not safely be transferred to thie 
new lines. Demand, either actual or po- 
tential, cost knowledge and business poli- 
cies suited to the new lines are elements 
which must receive serious consideration to 
make the venture safe. 

The store of the Scarsdale Supply Co. in 
addition to its capable department heads, 
has a general manager who has behind him 
many years of experience in department 
store management. If a lumberman can 
not see a sufficient volume to justify his 
employing such experienced help, he can 
and should familiarize himself with the 
principles involved before he goes far with 
his expansion. 


Some of the Articles Asked For 


Mr. Stewart says that each of his sales- 
men keeps a daily record of the articles 
asked for which the store does not handle. 
If these requests are numerous enough and 
constant enough and if they fit into the 
general policy, the lines are likely to be 
added. It does not follow, of course, that 
all the articles asked for are stocked. Mr. 
Stewart mentioned recent requests for 
school supplies, groceries, tooth paste and 
cigarettes. 

He then mentioned the matter of canary 
birds. Requests for these songsters first 
appeared during a holiday buying season. 
After some consideration they were stocked; 
and since then the birds and cages for 
them have been steady sellers. These and 
other items indicate that if Mr. Stewart 
has not held to the traditions of the lumber 
vard, neither has he held to the traditions 
of the hardware store. His general policy 
is to fit his goods and services to the needs 
of a rather unusual community. 

Following out this policy, he established 
a personal household service department. 
Many of the people coming to Scarsdale 
have been apartment dwellers in metropoli- 
tan New York, who have moved to Scars- 
dale to have some advantages of less con- 
gested residence quarters. They know little 
about the arts and duties of suburban life. 
They know little about caring for a fur- 
nace, and they are at a loss in making ar- 
rangements to have city water turned on, 
gas and electricity installed, telephones put 
in and tue like. The company will con- 
tract to have these installations and con- 
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nections made, and if it is winter time it 
will send out a man the day before the 
family is to arrive to start the furnace. 
This man will instruct the family in the 
mysteries of managing a furnace. The 
company gets lists of new arrivals before 
they come and sends them service letters 
offering and explaining these things. 


Listing Other Shops and Services 


This service department does another 
thing. Many requests come in for articles 
and services which the company does not 
furnish and does not desire to add to its 
lists. But the department does list shops 
and workmen to whom it can refer these 
inquirers, giving prices and other general 
information. This is a builder of good 
will and encourages people to come to the 
store for all sorts of purposes. Indirectly 
it doubtless makes many sales of articles 
that are stocked;- for the store is arranged 
with open counters and copious displays, 
with prices plainly marked. A lady may 
inquire, say, for a beauty parlor; and after 
she gets the information she may become 
interested in and eventually buy a radio 
set. The service department has informa- 
tion about train 
schedules, schools 
and all sorts of other 
things. It has 
furnished informa- 
tion about how to 
reach the local dog 
catcher! These 
things take time and 
cost something; but 
they do help in es- 
tablishing the com- 
pany in the good will 
of the town. 

This grouping of 
supplies and services 
is an advantage not 
only to the house- 
holder and general 
buyer but also to 
contractors. These 
men need many 
things; not only ma- 
terials but tools. 
They, too, appreciate 





throughout the year. The volume of sales 
of building materials in Scarsdale has fallen 
off by some 20 percent during the latter half 
of 1928; but the store sales have made up 
a substantial part of that loss. 

The Scarsdale yard is now located some 
two miles from the center of town; but 
the general offices are located in the store 
building. Orders may be left and bills paid 
there. A building display room is located 
on the second floor, and various cabinets 
and built-in features are shown in the store 
itself. One of the seven display windows 
is always occupied by building materials. 
The contractor, carpenter and architect as. 
well as the home owner find this consolida- 
tion of sales and service a real convenience. 


“It has been our earnest endeavor,” Mr. 
Stewart says, “to sense our customers’ 
wants and then to supply them. We must 
give intelligent service. Then it is time 
to think of profits. If a dealer will study 
his community’s wants and will place his 
business at the community’s service, his 
lumber and house furnishing store with its 
necessities, comforts and luxuries is an 
assured success.” 

The Realm does not present this story 
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the convenience of 
making all their pur- 
chases at one time 
and in one place. 
“Our first job as I 
look upon it,” Mr. 
Stewart says, “is to 
sell the materials 
for home construction and then the in- 
terior requirements. Most dealers are too 
apt to look upon the contents of their yards 
and warehouses as their sole stock in trade. 
I recommend that the building material 
dealer should develop a store along the 
lines which we operate, expanding in easy 
stages. He should start with contractors’ 
tools and equipment, paints and oils, build- 
ing hardware and later household hard- 
ware and such other departments as may 
fill the needs of the home in his commu- 
nity.” 


Varied Lines Mean Steady Sales 


Mr. Stewart adds that he believes his 
store, in his particular community, offers 
him his best opportunity for earning the 
greatest return on investment. The build: 
ing material business is always more or less 
seasonal; but the store sales hold steady 


Because of his love for birds and his penchant for fashioning things out of wood, F. L. Hunt, 
a piano tuner of Lawrence, Kan., has built hundreds of bird houses of every description. Roofs 
and side walls have been fashioned out of spools cut in half; “brick” chimneys have been the 
carved in minutest detail out of wood. The most interesting feature of all, however, is a bird 
city Mr. Hunt has constructed which includes a church, swimming pool, supply house, dancing 
pavilion, bird hospital, cafeteria, and every other convenience that the birds might desire 


as something to be taken over in toto in 
every place. It does recommend Mr. Stew- 
art’s methods; that of studying local con- 
ditions and meeting them. It especially 
recommends his policy of departmentizing 
the business and making each department 
a self-supporting unit. We apprehend that 
in this time of consolidation and expansion, 
when every business is reaching out into 
new fields for volume and profit, there is 
an unusual danger of disillusionment and 
loss through ill-considered expansions based 
upon inadequate knowledge of costs. But 
when these things are kept firmly in mind, 
certainly Mr. Stewart’s suecess must @ug- 
gest feasible expansions to many d 8 
who feel obliged. to compensate in some 
reasonable way for declining sales of build- 
ing materials: 

While we are discussing unusual meth- 
ods, it will be a good time and place to 


mention some of the things done by a 
woman who is active manager of a big 
lumber company. Mrs. W. W. Tilden, of 
the Corn Belt Lumber Co., Bloomington, 
Ill, took over the control of the company 
following the death of her husband. She 
described some of her methods at the Ohio 
convention. One that impressed us as un- 
usual, though it is one that could not be 
adopted off-hand everywhere, is a way she 
has of tightening the loyalty of.the yard 
staff. All of these people have been with 
the yard many years and are old friends 
as well as trained employees. 
Winning Loyalty of Employees 

Every now and then she entertains all 
these people at her home. Her friends have 
asked her why she does not take them to 
a hotel or a club; but she replies that this 
would defeat one of the purposes she has 
in mind; that of establishing an intimate 
and friendly and home-like contact with 
them. Before each of these meetings a 
suggestion box with a pad of paper beside 
it is put up in the office; and every one 
is invited to put unsigned questions or sug- 
gestions into the box. Following the dinner, 
these matters are 
discussed. No one 
but the person writ- 
ing the suggestion 
knows who made it. 
Out of these friendly 
suggestions and dis- 
cussions come ideas 
for improving the 
service. It also helps 
to inform all the em- 
ployees about the 
policies of the busi- 
ness. This knowl- 
edge is also supple- 
mented by special 
demonstrations con- 
ducted in the office 
by salesmen, show- 
ing the special ad- 
vantages and _ the 
best sales approach 
in selling their mer- 
chandise. As a re- 
sult, all the em- 
ployees are well in- 
formed about’ the 
values and uses of 
stock carried. 
According to Mrs. 
Tilden’s statement, 
these things give to 
the employees an in- 
telligent loyalty that makes of them un- 
official but valuable salesmen and prospect 
finders. 

We are well aware that such a policy 
would not work everywhere. There are yard 
staffs who do their work with reasonable 
efficiency who would be antagonized by such 
an approach or would take gross advantage 
of it. “But Mrs. Tilden knows her people 
and fits her methods to that. knowledge. 
Without doubt many other yards could copy 
or adapt these methods to their -own uses. 





Serving Tea in a Lumber Yard 


Mrs. Tilden, being a woman, has found 
an unusual use for the display bungalow in 
her lumber yard. This suite of display 
rooms has been made into a real studio of 
Building and decorating. It has attracted 
much attention; and on the night it was 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Left—Street in The Pas, showing freighting teams and sleds starting 200-mile haul into the North. Note the snow plow which is pushed 
Right—General view of mining town of Flin Flon and surrounding country 


ahead to make the trail. 














Up-to-date Lumber Retailing “North of 53” 


Today the call is for ever-increasing* speed 
in the conducting of business. To meet that 
demand the latest developments in science and 
invention are being applied to business in ways 
that are indeed striking and novel, but perhaps 
none of these innovations possess a greater 
appeal to the modern imagination, which con- 
stantly is asking, “What next?”—than the an- 
nouncement of the transmission of orders for 
lumber by wireless, followed by shipment of 
the same commodity by airplane. This combi- 
nation is indeed modern to the last degree, and 
in keeping with the spirit of the age. 


A brief “news flash” appeared in last week’s 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, to the 
effect that the Beaver Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 


with head offices at Winnipeg, Manitoba, had 
received orders at its yard at The Pas, Mani- 
toba, by wireless and filled same by airplane 
shipment. Perhaps this combination of cir- 
cumstances holds a prophecy of a time not far 
in the future when the transmission of orders 
by wireless—perhaps even by wireless tele- 
phony—and the shipment of rush orders 
of lumber yard material by airplane, will be 
commonplace. Already there have been occa- 
sional air shipments of special material wanted 
in a hurry, but the combination of these ultra- 
modern methods of transmitting intelligence, 
and transportation of goods, is perhaps unique. 

Believing that the lumber trade generally 
would be interested in knowing more of the 
details of these highly modern—if not modern- 
istic—transactions, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
dispatched an inquiry to the head office of the 
Beaver company, at Winnipeg, asking for par- 
ticulars, to which prompt response was made 





by M. McNicol, manager of the sales depart- 
ment, as follows: 

“At our yard at The Pas, Man., we have 
received orders by wireless from the Flin Flon 
mine, located 85 miles ‘from that town. These 
orders were sent out over CGZ and taken in 
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by CGH, operated by the Hudson Bay Mining 
& Smelting Co., at The Pas, and in many cases 
we have had shipments in transit fifteen min- 
utes after the message was sent from Flin Flon. 
We have also received wireless orders from the 
Sheritt-Gordon mine over the Cold Lake radio 
station CGB. In response to these orders we 
have shipped material in all ways—by team, 


tractor, airplane, and small shipments by dog 
team; and have shipped lumber, sash and ve- 
neer by airplane.” 

There is reproduced herewith a sketch map, 
showing the position of The Pas with relation 
to other cities in western Canada, and also 
showing the location of the Flin Flon and the 
Sheritt-Gordon mines from which the orders 
were radioed. Other illustrations show the 
methods of hauling material by tractor during 
the winter months in the North country; and 
the radio station at Flin Flon, where is located 
a large mine being developed by the Hudson 
Bay Mining & Smelting Co. 

The airplane service used by the Beaver 
Lumber Co. in these transactions is operated 
by the Western Canada Airways, in charge of 
Major Thompson. Mr. McNicol informs the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that material has been 
delivered from the yard at The Pas to the 
above points, some 85 miles distant, in approxi- 
mately one hour after the sending of the order, 
which, says he, “we think you will agree is 
pretty good service.” 

Some further interesting sidelights with re- 
gard to how the retail lumber business is con- 
ducted “North of 53” are supplied by J. Jen- 
nings, the Beaver company’s resident manager 
at The Pas. 

“Of course it is not to be supposed,” writes 
Mr. Jennings, “that all of our business is 
handled in these ultra-modern ways. We both 
receive and ship orders by dog teams, and in 
the summer time by canoe or boat; but the 
latter way of shipping will soon be done away 
with, as the Hudson Bay Railway is now 
covering this section of the country, and by 








Left—Truck equipped with caterpillar 

















is seen the radio station at Flin Flon 





tread in rear and runners in front—used by travelers into the North country. Right—In center 
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another year rail transportation will be in full 
swing. 

“This North country is a great place, and 
no mistake. It will not be long before it will 
be the home of thousands more of people. I 
have had many years service with the company 
on the Prairies, having taken charge of this 
territory only last year, and it has been quite 
an experience. 

“Take for exainple this transaction: Some 
time ago we supplied the Presbyterian minister 
with material to line up his log house, or shack. 
This was shipped by construction train to 
Cranberry Portage, a town which has grown 
up overnight; then the Rev. K. Burns strapped 
the material together, tying a logging chain on 
to it, and towed it behind his gas boat across 
the Athapastow Lake to his home on an island 
near Flin Flon. 

“Emphasizing the old and the new methods, 
as I write this letter I can look out and see 
an airplane hovering overhead and two dog 


teams going up the road, affording quite a con- 
trast in methods of travel.” 


SPSAEEEAEEABAAEAE: 


Realm of the Retailer 


(Concluded from Page 465.) 

opened, some time ago, the crowd was so 
great that people had to be let in in relays. 
From time to time Mrs. Tilden entertains 
groups of women in the bungalow and 
serves tea. This method shows the rooms 
to their very best advantage and brings to 
them women who have a large influence in 
building and remodeling. 

The Realm holds the idea that women are 
highly important factors in building; ‘ut 
with certain reservations. We think that 
much selling effort of the right sort may be 
directed toward them with profit. Our res- 
ervations don’t operate to decrease this 
selling effort in the least. - They merely 








assert that it is a mistake in the enthusiasm 
over interesting the ladies to lose sight of 
the men folks. Many a man knows quite 
as much about architectural and decorative 
values as his wife does. He knows much 
more than she does about engineering fac- 
tors of sound construction. Don’t overlook 
him in trying to appeal to his wife. Don’t 
try to go over his head. 

Of course Mrs. Tilden does not make 
this mistake. And we have no doubt but 
that her special appeal to the ladies bears 
fruit in stimulating building desire and in 
spreading the principles of sound construc- 
tion, resale value, beauty and comfort. You 
men with attractive sales rooms might well 
consider such special days and ways of 
bringing ladies in, so that you can show 
your wares under favorable conditions; 
conditions that approximate the actual arts 
and beauties of home living. 
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Winter transportation of freight, by tractor and sledges, from The Pas, Manitoba, into tributary territory 


The Elder Encourages Boy Scout Work 


Believing Such Efforts Build Up Reserve of Good Citizenship 


“Elder,” said the fidgety jeweler, with a pro- 
fessional frown, “I’m in a great hurry. Time 
is money; but I must take at least a mo- 
ment——” 

The Elder sighed and stuck his pencil over 
his ear. 


“Go ahead,” he remarked, “and shoot the 
whole nickel’s worth. I suppose you’re about 
to sound taps over trade again. You're the 
nonpareil taps tooter of the town and runner-up 
in the national handicap.” 


“Now, Elder,” said the jeweler with a gray 
smile, “you’re not fair. I’m not a pessimist. 
I'm a realist; and I believe in describing things 
as they are.” 

“It’s kind of funny,” mused the Elder, “that 
when a realist describes things as they are, 
they’re never anything a person can use in his 
local advertising. You’ve seen business on the 
way to the everlasting bonfire so often I’m 
surprised the International Chamber of Com- 
merce. ain’t opened a branch down there to 
take care of the rush. What particular vehicle 
are we ridin’ in to destruction now?” 


“You make me ill,” said the jeweler com- 
fortably, “perfectly ill. I’ve got a good notion 
to leave you in your ignorance. Besides, your 
lack of sympathy embarrasses me. Of course, 
I wouldn’t suggest that I was casting pearls or 
anything like that——” 

“But, on the other hand,” said the Elder, “you 
wouldn’t be so reticent about suggesting the 
swine. Suppose you just go on with your 
story before we run out of compliments.” 

“The thing I have in mind,” said the jeweler, 
setting his frown in the professional creases, 
“is the frivolous or at least non-remunerative 
activities of the secretary of the Commercial 
Club. Of course, he’s quite young, but it 


seems to me he ought to take an adult view of 
his duties if he intends to hold his position.” 

“Yeah, he is quite infantile, ain’t he?” said 
the Elder. “I’ll bet he ain’t a day over forty- 
five. What’s this kindergartener up to now?” 

“Well,” said the jeweler in a pained voice, 
“IT can’t quite see the value of all this boy- 
scout work. One or two nights a week he’s 
busy with his troop, and I see some of the 
boys hanging around in office hours. It seems 
to me he ought to be working on credits or try- 
ing to get new industries to come to town. We 
could use a bigger payroll, and I’d like to see 
it brought in.” 

“Terrible, ain’t it?” said the Elder. “Of 
course he works ten hours a day at his job, but 
a real earnest man beyond the frivolity of 
youth would want to do at least twice that 
much.” 

‘Don’t be nasty,” said the jeweler, peevishly 

“Maybe,” said the Elder, ignoring the in- 
terruption, “he figures that this work with boys 
will build up a reserve of good citizenship for 
the future. I confess humbly that I may be 
the broken reed who has encouraged him in 
this career of dissipation. I’ve always liked 
youngsters. I counted up the other day that 
last year I sold half a dozen jobs to young 
fellows who used to play here in the yard. 
Many an hour I’ve stood by, offering technical 
advice when they were building kites. 

“Since I’m making these shameful confes- 
sions I may as well go the whole figure. That 
is, if you’re interested in such vagaries. Years 
ago I began keeping a record of babies born 
in the town. I began sending out letters of 
congratulation to the parents. Then on their 
birthdays I’d send the little folks cards; no 
special advertising on them except colored 
pictures of children playing in sand piles and 





the like. When the 
boys got big enough I’d 
send them birthday let- 
ters, inviting them to 
come in and get ma- 
terial to make kites. I 
gave the little girls toys 
of turned wood that 
didn’t cost me much 
See those _loose-leaf 
books up there? They contain the records of 
these transactions and also hundreds of little 
letters that I value considerably more than 
some of the shaky accounts I lock up in the 
vault every night. I’m considering a picket 
fence around the shady triangle at the end 
of the yard that I don’t use much and install- 
ing some play apparatus in it. There isn’t a 
public playground in the town. If I do fall 
for this frivolous idea, I’m going to stick a 
bracket show window on that side of the 
warehouse, where parents who come down 
with their little folks can see some of the 
household conveniences I have for sale. I 
figure that my work with the little people has 
already paid its way, though I ain’t exactly 
thought of it as advertising. If children get 
used to visiting me and my yard they may 
remember me when they grow up and want to 
build homes.” 

“Of course,” said the jeweler, impatiently, 
“that’s looking a long way ahead. Unless 
business improves before then, we may al! go 
under and be forgotten. I’m for doing some- 
thing about it right now.” 

“Yeah,” said the Elder, “you would.” 

“See here, Elder,” said the jeweler in a flash 
of temper, “I tell you some of us are going 
to have sleepless nights if we don’t wake up.” 

“Hold everything!” stuttered the Elder. “I 
guess I’ll have to think that one over.” 
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Retailers’ Idea Exchange 

















Broad Field for This Sideline 


Are you looking for a sideline that em- 
bodies the present-day popular color and 
heauty appeal? One that is attractive to 
women buyers? A sideline with a broad field 
—both in construction of new homes and in 
modernization work? One that is specially 
adaptable to attractive window and showroom 
display? In short, a sideline of real merit 
and sales appeal? 

These requirements would seem to be fully 
met by a product quite recently perfected, and 
now being marketed through retail lumber 
dealers, by the Wolverine Enameling Co., De- 
troit, Mich., which is said to have the largest 
and most completely equipped plant in America 
devoted exclusively to enameling, lacquering 
and parkerizing. The product referred to is 
known as Weco-Tile. 

Notwithstanding its extraordinary appeal 
from the standpoint of beauty, as evidenced by 
samples before the writer of this paragraph, 
Weco-Tile is also a product of utility and dur- 
ability. The base is a fiberized sheet, which 
is sound resisting, possessed of maximum in- 
sulating properties, ‘waterproof and light in 
weight. The adaptability of the product is 
obvious. It is not only ideal for bathrooms, 
but lends a charming distinction to hall or 
stairway. It can be sawed, nailed, cut, bored 
or planed as easily as wood. 

This new product merits careful investigation 
by dealers wanting to install a real quality side 


line. Attractive literature and samples, avail- 
able upon request addressed to the Wolverine 
Enameling Co., will tell the story better than 
any information that could be printed in the 
space here available. 


ADDS NEW HEATING SYSTEM 


Company Makes Other Improvements— 
Favors Trade Marked Lumber 


Santa Fe, N. M., Feb. 25.—Both John 
Strumquist, Albuquerque plumber, and Charles 
Proebstel, who hurried him not at all in his 
work, take satisfaction in the perfection of 
installation of the new heating system for the 
plant of the Santa Fe Builders’ Supply Co., 
which is considered by the United States Ra- 
diator Corporation so ideal that it will send 
an engineer from the factory to get all the 
fine points and the blue-prints for use of the 
trade generally. A feature is the possibility 
of adding sections to the furnace to increase 
its capacity. An addition of 30x150 feet to the 
sash and door warehouse is nearly completed, 
as also is another building 32x64 feet for the 
storage of metal lath and wallboard. 

Specializing in trade-marked, kiln dried 
Douglas fir manufactured by the Central Coal 
& Coke Co. at its Vernonia (Ore.) plant, the 
Santa Fe Builders’ Supply Co. carries a stock 
of about forty cars. Large invoices of No. 
1 and 2 dimension recently have been un- 





This Week’s 


Uses Warehouse Roof for Demonstration 


Out in the yard of the Kellogg Bros. Lumber Co., at Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis., stands a small warehouse, the gable and roof of which 
appear in the accompanying kodak photo, snapped by an American 
Lumberman staff representative recently. The roof of this structure 


Timely Tip 


has been so treated as to afford a dem- 
onstration of the fact that a very sat- 
isfactory job of reroofing over old 
wood shingles can be secured. Some- 
times a customer questions whether 
this can be done, being under the im- 
pression that the old shingles must 
first be ripped off. In such cases the 
doubting customer is taken out into 
the yard and shown this roof, which 
is covered with three kinds of roofing, 
the divisions being hardly noticeable 
in the picture on account of the light- 
ing. But the main feature of the dem- 
onstration is the triangular space up 
near the peak of the roof. The ware- 
house is an old one, originally roofed 
with wood shingles, and when the time 
came for re-roofing it- the company 
hit upon the idea of leaving this tri- 











angular space at the top with the original shingles exposed, so as to 
demonstrate to customers how simple the application of a new roof 
really is. This company states that this has proved a real help in 
selling new roofs to be applied over the old ones. 








loaded, and Mr. Proebstel expresses himself 
as well pleased with the quality. He believes 
that trade- and grade-marked materials, which 
the Santa Fe Builders’ Supply Co. now handles 
almost exclusively, will prove real selling agents 
for the retail lumberman and that the move- 
ment to give them universal adoption is the 
most progressive and beneficial of recent years 
and should be welcomed and promoted by 
every dealer. 

Mr. Proebstel finds that a systematic “per- 
petual” inventory which accurately records the 
volume movement and seasonal fluctuations and 
high and low requirements for each of the 
many items carried in stock is of great help 
in affording a knowledge of conditions so that 
additional stock can be ordered with confidence 
instead of upon estimates or guesses that often 
prove grossly in error. 

A believer in expert service, Mr. Proebstel 
has arranged with a large garage and service 
station for complete responsibility for condi- 
tioning as well as storing the fleet of motor 
equipment used by his company. Although the 
delivery service is almost completely motor- 
ized, Mr. Proebstel retains, both for the sen- 
timent attached to it and in appreciation of 
the share it has contributed to the success of 
this expanding institution, a one-horse delivery 
truck which is apparently as good now as when 
made by hand twelve years ago. 


Yard Managers Hold Get-Together 


GALESBURG, ILL., Feb. 25.—Managers of 35 
yards of the W. E. Terry Lumber Co. and the 
Alexander Lumber. Co. in this part of the 
State attended a general conference held in the 
Hotel Custer on Saturday last. The local meet- 
ing followed a similar gathering of the eastern 
section yards managers held in Decatur earlier 
in the week. Lumber and building material 
experts and millwork men addressed the gath- 
ering. Prof. W. A. Foster of the agricultural 
experiment station, University of Illinois, with 
whom the companies have an arrangement for 
plan service covering all kinds of farm build- 
ings adaptable to this part of the country, was 
the principal speaker, outlining the work to 
be undertaken. A luncheon was served at noon, 
and in the evening there was a banquet for 
the visiting yard managers. 


Firm Conducts Bird House Contest 


Arvapa, Coto., Feb. 25.—Among the retail 
lumber concerns that have found bird house 
building contests worth while, for training 
young people in the use of woodworking tools 
and the creation of articles of utility from 
wood, as well as instilling a love for the na- 
tive birds of the region, is the Arvada Lum- 
ber Co., which now is conducting its fourth 
annual bird house building contest. The en- 
trants are boys and girls under 16 years of 
age, and at the close of the contest prizes of 
money and honorary ribbons are to be awarded. 
The company announces that it will supply the 
necessary lumber and nails at the nominal cost 
of 15 cents, and moreover, will refund the 
money if the purchaser builds and submits a 
bird house in the contest, this refund being 
made whether the entry wins a prize or not. 

This contest meets the approval of the peo- 
ple of Arvada and community, not only for 
its beneficial effects upon the boys and girls 
entering it, but also because some species of 
birds that were much in evidence a few years 
ago are no longer seen here or only come for 
a short time, and it is hoped that by providing 
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bird homes, their return may be encouraged 
and their stay prolonged. 


SHOW ESTEEM BY GIFTS 


Line-Yard Managers Pay Honor to Exec- 
utive and Wife 


OKLAHOMA City, Oxta., Feb. 25.—At the 
annual meeting of the retail yard managers of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co., held here recently, 
report of which was printed in the Feb. 23 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, there 
were present more than 250 Long-Bell retail 
yard managers and their wives, division man- 
agers, officials from the Kansas City offices and 


Acquires Sole Ownership of Firm 


Perry, Iowa, Feb. 26—Announcement is 
made that A. D. Fransham, for several years 
manager of the Perry Lumber Co., of this 
city, has become sole owner of that concern. 
Mr. Fransham states that there will be no 
change in the policies under which the yard 
has been operated. ° 

Mr. Fransham came to Perry in 1923, acquir- 
ing an interest in the Marckres Lumber Co. 
Prior to coming to Perry he was engaged in 
the lumber business with his father at Ridge- 
way, Mo., continuing under the title of C. F. 
Fransham & Son until the senior member’s 
death in 1917. For the following six years, 


because of ill health, Mr. Fransham discon- 








Long-Bell officials, division and retail yard managers and their wives in attendance at the annual 
meeting of retail yard managers held in Oklahoma City, Okla., Feb. 14-16 


their wives. An interesting feature of this 
convention was the presentation to J. H. Fores- 
man of a handsome walnut reading stand and 
gavel, the work of the men at the Oklahoma 
City sash and door plant. The presentation on 
behalf of the employees was made by J. E. 
Pennybaker, division manager. A further in- 
dication of the esteem in which Mr. Foresman, 
who is vice president of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., in charge of the retail business, is held 
by the men under his direction, was the pres- 
entation to him of a latest design Hamilton 
wrist watch. This presentation on behalf of 
the Long-Bell retail yard managers was made 
by H. W. Watson, manager at Tulsa. Mrs. 
L. F. Broderson, wife of the Oklahoma City 
manager, presented to Mrs. Foresman a beau- 
tiful bouquet, the gift of the yard managers. 

It was with keen regret that those in at- 
tendance learned that R. A. Long, chairman of 
the board, could not be present. A telegram 
from Mr. Long was read, after which the audi- 
ence stood for a moment in silent tribute to 
him. Later a reply was sent to him from the 
entire convention, expressing regret at his un- 
avoidable absence. 

The subjects that were discussed during the 
three days’ convention practically all had to do 
with problems encountered by the managers 
in their everyday work, and every speaker had 
something worth while to say, something of 
real value to his associates, and each presented 
his subject in a concise and interesting way: 

Some of the problems having to do with the 
manufacturing end were discussed by William 
Steen, manager of the Long-Bell creosoting 
plant at Shreveport, La., who talked on “Creo- 
soted Products”; J. H. Kenneson, manager of 
the mill at Doucette, Tex., on “Southern Pine 
Products”; G. W. Allport, of Kansas City, 
manager hardwood department, on “Oak Floor- 
ing and Hardwood Products”; and J. M. 
White, Weed, Calif., manager of manufactur- 
ing operations at that point, on “White Pine 
Products.” Roy Morse, general manager of 
the Longview (Wash.) plant, spoke on “Your 
Job and Mine,” devoting most of his address 
to West Coast products, and J. D. Tennant, 
vice president and general manager of the com- 
pany, talked on “The Trend of the Times.” 


tinued work in the lumber business, taking up 
the work again on coming to this city. 


Lawn Furniture Season Is at Hand 


Spring is in the air, and to the retail lumber 
dealer that means that the time is at hand for 
preparing to push the sale of “furniture” for 
the “out of door living room”’—the lawn and 
garden. Year by year the popularity of per- 
golas, trellises, arches, arbors and other out- 
of-door embellishment 


GIVES TRADING STAMPS 


Dealer Finds That They Aid Sales and 
Collections 


Although the practice of giving trading 
stamps with purchases is very common in 
many other lines of retail merchandising, it has 
not been applied to the selling of lumber and 
building materials to any considerable extent, 
so far as the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is aware. 
Therefore the experience of a lumber dealer 
who is using this method for bringing people 
to his yard possesses considerable interest. 

Giving trading stamps with each 10-cent sale 
has been found to be an excellent method of 
getting the public interested and coming to the 
lumber yard, as well as a stimulator of col- 
lections, according to J. W. Frank, assistant 
manager of the Fulton Lumber Co., Fulton, 
Mo. This concern gives one trading stamp 
for each 10-cent cash sale or payment of 
account by the fifth of the month following 
the date of purchase. 

Mr. Frank states that many people who here- 
tofore have been slow in taking care of their 
obligations, when they come to the lumber 
yard now are anxious to secure the stamps, 
and say, “Well, I’d better pay cash now, be- 
cause I might not be able to get back by the 
fifth—might forget or something—and then I 
wouldn’t get the stamps.” 

With the first purchase at which stamps are 
requested a savings book is given the customer. 
When a thousand stamps, representing pur- 
chases of $100, have been saved, they are re- 
deemable by the customer for $2 in cash or 
$2.50 in merchandise. Mr. Frank declares that 
90 percent of those having redeemable books 
will take the merchandise. Nine business 
houses in town, besides the lumber yard, are 
giving these stamps, which are redeemable at 
any of the ten places. Mr. Frank states that 
it is really surprising how many people, hav- 
ing acquired their stamps at the other places, 
come to the lumber yard to redeem them. 

Mr. Frank says that this arrangement costs 
the concern’ one-half of 1 percent, and yields 
wonderful value in the way of publicity. 

This company also devotes a display window 
to chinaware, which is given away in about 





for the home increases. 





It is wonderful what 
can be done to add 
charm and comfort to 
the out-of-door sur- 
roundings of the home 
by a very few well 
placed pieces of wood- 
work wrought into the 
ornamental forms now 
so readily available to 
the householder 
through his local lum- 
ber yard. In this con- 
nection it will bé worth 
the while of dealers 
ambitious to develop 
this profitable source of 
business to investigate 
the “Arcadian” line of 
lawn furniture, made 
by the Mershon-Eddy- 
Parker Co., Saginaw, 
Mich. These pieces are 
all made from genuine, 
old-fashioned soft white 
pine, free from defects 





setting. 











A retail lumberman deals in materials for homes, and it is only 
proper that his yard, or at least his office, should have a home-like 


Herewith is shown the office of the White Yard, at Daven- 
port, lowa, an attractive, white-painted structure of the residence type, 
set among trees and shrubbery 





and thoroughly sea- 
soned. Moreover, the designs are architectur- 
ally correct and construction and workmanship 
of the best. All pieces are shipped knocked 
down, with every member accurately machined 
to fit. An attractive catalog in colors illustrates 
and deseribes the full line. This attractive 
piece of literature should be in the hands of 
dealers planning to cash in on the present 
“style-trend” toward dressing up the “out-of- 
door living room.” 


the same manner. With each 25-cent purchase 
the customer is given a ticket. Fifty cards 
are redeemable for six sauce dishes; sixty 
cards for six oatmeal dishes or six pie plates; 
seventy-five cards for six lunch plates; 100 
cards for six dinner plates or six soup plates, 
and 150 cards for six cups and saucers or a 13- 
piece breakfast set. This china, says Mr. Frank, 
seems to have a wonderful attraction for the 
ladies, who, showing their true bargain in- 
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stinct, will come or send their husbands or 
children long distances to the yard whenever 
they need a piece of lumber, a can of paint 
or a brush, an item of hardware or anything 
else carried by the concern, just to add a few 
more cards to their accumulations and so get 
some free china. 


Moror veHIcLEs have supplanted the rick- 
shaw in Peking, according to Automotive 
World News No. 217, published by the United 
States Department of Commerce. 


Improved 


Hundreds of retail lumber dealers and mill- 
work operators who have installed the improved 
Phillips window frame machine have found 
by experience that it is one of the most prac- 
tical, economical and fastest pieces of equip- 
ment built for the manufacture of window 
frames. This machine, which is produced by 
the Atlas Manufacturing Co., of Orlando, Fila., 
is a reliable, compact unit incorporating a 
pocket cutter, pulley mortiser and a variety 
saw table. It has a one-piece cored out frame, 
which insures rigidity and reduces vibration to 
a minimum. The pocket-cutting mechanism is 
enclosed but is accessible through two large 
doors. The pulley mortiser is on the side of 
the machine where it will not interfere with 
the operator cutting sash weight pockets. Saw 
table work is done on the side opposite the 
pulley mortiser. The machine is equipped 
throughout with Gurney ball bearings, lubri- 
cated by grease cups. These are easily acces- 
sible and require very little attention. The 
countershaft is supported by two brackets, 
which are a part of the frame. It may be 
belted to a line shaft or driven by a 5-horse- 
power motor connected direct by a flexible 
coupling. 

The pulley mortiser cuts mortises, and coun- 
tersinks, for all round end sash weight pul- 
leys, taking a right-angle mortise. Pulley 
mortises can be cut any distance apart within 
the range of 174 to 2% inches, from center to 
center. Two bits cutting two pulley mortises 
at one operation obviate shifting the pulley 
mortising bed upward and downward. The 
pocket cutter cuts pockets for sash weights, 
any width in quarters between 134 to 2% 
inches, any length between 14 and 24 inches. 


“Ad” Conveys Timely Appeal 


WauKESHA, Wis, Feb. 25.—When the peo- 
ple of this city and community opened their 
daily newspaper on Monday of last week, 
their eyes were greeted by a big advertisement 
of the Palmetier & Abell Lumber Co. headed 
“The Building Season Is Approaching.” 

The text of the advertisement conveyed the 
statement that “Now is the time to plan that 
new home or to make the old home new,” fol- 
lowed by details as to the remodeling and gen- 
eral plan service offered by the company and its 


facilities for supplying tip-top lumber and build- 
ing materials of all sorts. 

The advertisement further stressed the certifi. 
cate of safety which the company furnishes with 
the completion of each job, as a guaranty that 
the customer has received the grades and qual- 
ity of materials specified in his order. A fac- 
simile of the certificate was appended, the whole 
making a very impressive appeal to the prospec. 
tive or potential home builder. The entire 
advertisement occupied space four columns wide 
and 18 inches deep. 


Window Frame Machine 


Stiles any thickness up to 1% inches, any width 
up to 9 inches, and any length used for check 
rail windows, can be quickly and economically 
handled on this machine. The end pocket cut- 
ting mechanism can be disconnected when not 





Improved Phillips window frame machine built 
by the Atlas Manufacturing Co., of Orlando, Fla. 


in use. The variety saw table is of almost 
unlimited utility. It is graduated and can be 
quickly set at any angle up to 45 degrees 
when tilted either from the side or end. A 
hand wheel at the front of the machine raises 
or lowers the table. The ripping fence is 
24 inches in length; it is made to work on 
either side of the saw and can be used at 
the extreme edge of the table. The right and 
left hand miter gages are graduated. 


Important Changes Made to Machine 


_ The accompanying illustration depicts the 
improved Phillips window frame machine, 
which the manufacturer advises contains the 


following important changes which have been 
made to the ball bearing machine recently: 

1. A foot pedal has been substituted for 
the handle locking the stile in place, which 
arrangement not only holds the stile steadier 
while the pockets are being cut, insuring neat- 
er work, but gives the operator free use of his 
right hand. 

2. The stops for the pulley mortiser have 
been made adjustable so that now all guess- 
work is eliminated and uniform mortises can 
be made both as to the countersink and mor- 
tise; whereas, on the older machines the depth 
of the countersink was gaged by the eye of 
the operator. 


3. Pressed steel pulleys have been substi- 
tuted for the cast iron pulleys formerly used 
on the countershaft, which eliminates any 
possibility of the pulleys rusting to the shaft 
and causing trouble should the pulleys be 
broken, or should it ever be necessary to re- 
place the bearings. 


Among the outstanding reasons enumerated 
by the Atlas Manufacturing Co. why the op- 
erators of retail yards and millwork plants 
should install the Phillips window frame ma- 
chine are: 


It can be operated by two men at the same 
time, without conflict, one cutting pulley mor- 
tises and the other cutting sash weight pock- 
ets; three machines in one compact unit; two 
bits cutting two pulley mortises at one opera- 
tion, obviating shifting of pulley mortising 
bed upward and downward; saw table and 
equipment entirely independent of the pocket 
cutting and pulley mortising mechanisms; 
babbitting, heading, backing, plowing, dadoing, 
gaining, grooving, cross-cutting, ripping, etc., 
can be handled on the saw table; weight suf- 
ficient to insure rigidity and reduce vibration 
to a minimum. 


Credit Application Form Saves Losses 


There is reproduced herewith, 
of course considerably reduced, a 
form which the Allen Lumber 
Co., Middlesboro, Ky., requires all 
applicants for credit to fill out, as 
a basis for determining whether or 


not this shall be granted. This is hd 
Block No. 


GENTLEMEN: 
I bereby make application for credit amounting to approximately $ 


to be used in construction of my. 


ALLEN LUMBER COMPANY, Inc. 


Middlesboro, Kentucky. 


having to run down the records 
to ascertain the location.” 

Mr. Allen is strongly of the 
opinion that consistent use of a 


for materials form of this sort saves a lot of 





, which is located on Lots No. 
in Section of Middlesboro, Ky. 








not a stock form, but was orig- 
inated by the above company and 
printed in one of the print shops 
of the. town. The actual form 
measures 8% inches wide by 74 
inches deep. 

Concerning the origin of the 
form, Hugh Allen, treasurer and 
general manager of the Allen 
Lumber Co., says: “We had been 
having considerable trouble caused 
by furnishing materials and find- 
ing too late that the property was’ 
encumbered, or else that it was tended? 


Title of property in name of? 


Is your property clear of debts! 


From whom was your property bought? 





trouble and may prevent losses. 
The company went a step further 
than merely adopting the form for 
its own use—furnishing each of its 





Has deed to property been recorded? When? 


competitors with a sample blank 





and suggesting to them that they 
were at liberty to make use of it 





If mortgaged, what amount yet unpaid? 
To whom payable? 


When due? 





if they so desired. 





IN A_ RECENT magazine article 
“Eddie” Guest tells of going into 





Do you agree to carry insurance, with loss payable clause payable to the Allen Lumber Company, 
to the amount of money due them on account or notes? 


Do you agree to furnish, on ee a Oe Allen Lumber Company, 
exceed $20.00, an abstract of title, Deed of Trust. 








in the name of some one else. An- 
other trouble encountered was that 
of getting the necessary location 
of the property for the purpose 


How do you desire to pay amount? 


I hereby certify that the above statement is correct and is given to the Allen Lumber Company, Inc., 
as a basis of credit for the approximate amount specified above. 


our expense not 
other legal papers Contes with this wed 


a men’s furnishing store in his 
home city of Detroit and asking 
the clerk whether they carried a 
certain brand of socks. “Yes,” 
was the supercilious reply, “we 
carry the ‘Blank’ hose.” “Thanks,” 
said Eddie, starting for the door, 





“but socks are what I wanted.’ 
And he never went back to that 
192. store. Moral: In inconsequential 





matters, don’t be over-smart. An 
air of superior knowledge may 





Given under my hand and seal this the. day of. 
of filing liens. With this blank on 
file we can turn to it instantly and Witness 4Signed) 
have the required information be- ; 
fore us for filing liens without (Signed) 





offend the customer and lose a 
sale. 
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A City Yard Where Lumber Is King 


Side-Lines Cut Small Figure in Quaker City Retail Establishment— 
Labor-Saving Devices Reduce Handling Costs 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 25.—In this day, 
when the retail lumber yard frequently resem- 
bles a drug store, insofar as the number of 
departments and diversity of items carried is 
concerned, it is like a draught of cold water 
on a hot day to visit a “100 percent” lumber 
yard, where complete stocks of wood in various 
forms of manufacture are carried, to the ex- 
clusion of the numerous sidelines usually in 
evidence. 

A genuine lumber yard, prospering without 
the aid of sidelines or substitutes, is being 
operated in this city by Thomas R. Marshall. 

Mr. Marshall operates his yard under the 
title of the Ellwood Allen Lumber Co., in the 
heart of Kensington, the industrial section of 
Philadelphia. The business of the yard, which 
is equipped to serve all who want a board 
or a carload, is divided among cash and carry 
customers, industrials, jobbing carpenters, and 
operative builders. 


The Cash-and-Carry Department 


Before leaving for his winter vacation, being 
enjoyed with Mrs. Marshall in Europe, the 
methods of the firm were explained to a rep- 
resentative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. “We 
are proud of our cash and carry department,” 
said Mr. Marshall. 
“This is thriving and ;—— 
it keeps one clerk on 
the job looking after 
this branch.” | That 
this business is con- 
siderable can readily 
be observed. 

A man who knows 
how to handle a 
hatchet and saw usu- 
ally does his own re- 
pairing and makes a 
number of useful 
things for the home 
and flower garden. He 
sends around to ‘the 
Ellwood Allen office 
a description of what 
he is going to make, 
and the “intelligence 
department” figures 
out how many boards, 
nails; screws and 
hinges will be re- 
quired. If the order 
is too heavy to carry, 
delivery is made. It 
is a common practice 
for cash customers to 
send their kiddies 
around with express 
wagons to bring home 
the material needed 
to make mother an ice 








box, a few window 
screens, or other 
things for the home 


or front porch. 

The jobbing carpenters are another group of 
customers who always find here the ‘service 
they need. These men are usually craftsmen, 
in many cases former cabinet makers. Their 
needs are varied, and only a completely stocked 
yard could meet their requirements. The job- 
bing carpenters find plenty of business among 
the home owners and landlords in Kensington. 
They specialize in repairing roofs, building 
back porches, replacing worn steps, interior 
remodeling, building bay windows and sun 
parlors etc. The jobbing carpenter usually has 
his own list figured out and delivery is made 
by the yard. 

The third important phase of the Ellwood 


Allen Co. is supplying lumber to industrial 
plants. Kensington, where Mr. Marshall’s yard 
is located—known as the “Workshop of Phila- 
delphia”—offers an opportunity to the lumber 
dealer able to carry an assortment large enough 
to meet the requirements of these plants. 

A feature of industrial lumber selling, ac- 
cording to Mr. Marshall, is that the best pros- 
pects are among the little fellows or the manu- 
facturers who order in small quantities. <A 
hundred small accounts are more stable than 
ten large ones, inasmuch as the bigger mills 
can buy direct in bulk, and very often do so, 
leaving the retailer without recourse after hav- 
ing made arrangements to supply them on a 
large scale. The smaller consumers, however, 
find it better to stick to the retailer, not only 
because they can get service, but in order to 
eliminate the necessity of finding space to carry 
carload lots at their own plants for long 
periods. 

Practically every kind of industry is located 
in Kensington, and it would be difficult to spe- 
cialize on any particular kind of wood. Radio 
cabinet makers, furniture factories and toy 
manufacturers call for hardwood in various 
shapes and sizes. The textile mills, iron foun- 
dries and machine shops use considerable soft- 


The home building 
operator represents 
another large group 
of customers on the 
books of the company. 
Some of the finest 
homes in the new 
section of Kensington 
contain lumber and 
millwork supplied by 
the Allen yard. Dur- 
ing the past few years 
these large operations 
have practically come 
to a_ standstill, but 
previously contractors 
who erected twenty to 
one hundred homes 
secured their lumber from Mr. Marshall. Con- 
trary to general belief, the “operation” business 
is profitable as long as the retailer takes the 
precaution to protect himself thoroughly and 
makes a rigid investigation of the credit stand- 
ing of the promoters before accepting the 
order. Under proper conditions and safeguards, 
the Ellwood Allen Co. invites these accounts. 

Whether or not a retail lumer yard can 
stick to the sale of lumber and make money 

depends on its loca- 





T. R. MARSHALL, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Operates Successful 
Lumber Yard 








tion, efficiency in han- 
dling stocks and the 
manner in which the 
customers are served, 
according to Mr. 
Marshall. Aside from 
the matter of depart- 
ment organization 
which has just been 
detailed, he places em- 
phasis on location and 
efficiency in handling 
lumber and millwork. 

The layout and lo- 
cation of the Ellwood 
Allen yard are ideal. 
The buildings are ar- 
ranged in two par- 
allel avenues, with the 
siding towering above 
the first row of sheds, 
so that time and labor 
is saved in unloading 
and unloading the va- 
rious stocks. At the 
entrance to the yard, 
the office is conven- 
iently located. In the 
rear of the office there 
is a millwork ware- 
house. Opposite the 
office are the molding 
sheds with large 








Unloading lumber with the aid of a labor-saving gravity chute in the yard of the Ellwood Allen 


Lumber Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


wood, and the cheaper grades of lumber are 
in demand for crating and boxes. 

The advantages of industrial lumber selling 
include the all-important fact that the custom- 
ers are invariably good financial risks. The 
profits are pretty sure, too, because the indus- 
trials are willing to pay for service, the terms 
are frequently cash and the demands are con- 
stant and anticipated. Service, of course, is 
the keynote of industrial merchandising, as 
Mr. Marshall points out, and when a single 
board or a few feet of hardwood is needed, 
the stock must be on hand and delivery made 
at once. The small order always receives as 
much attention as the carlot shipment in the 
Ellwood Allen yard. 


stocks of molding ar- 
ranged for quick de- 
livery. Next to the 
molding building is 
the carpenter shop, where the millwork is as- 
sembled and special jobs done for industrial 
plants. Further down the thoroughfare is the 
hardwood shed and the sheds for white and 
yellow pine and sheetrock, 


Carrier System Is Labor Saver 


An outstending feature in the arrangement 
of the yard is the automatic carrier system, 
which transports lumber from the cars to the 
various sheds and shops with clock-like ac- 
curacy. The much ‘used advertising line, 
“Not touched by human hands,” fits in 
nicely when mentioning the Ellwood Allen 
makes it possible to unload and pile lumber 
five times quicker than the usual method. The 


. 
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system consists of a series of roller bearing 
chutes running from the elevated railroad 
tracks to the various bins and sheds. The 
scheme was devised and constructed by Mr. 
Marshall and his associates in the yard without 
outside engineering aid. 

Before the automatic carriers were installed, 
unloading a car was a laborious proposition, 
because of the fact that the siding is high above 
the level of the yard. This handicap was 
turned into an advantage when Mr. Marshall 


conceived the idea of shooting the lumber over 
large rollers to the various stock rooms. The 
fact that the tracks are above the yards makes 
it easy not only to slide the boards to the low 
floors, but also to divert them to the second 
and third stories, thereby utilizing every foot 
of space, without the usual labor problem. 
Thomas R. Marshall is a former president 
of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia 
and active in other lumber associations. The 
Ellwood Allen Co. was founded seventy-two 





years ago by Ellwood Allen, who was suc- 
ceeded by Harrison W. Allen. Nineteen years 
ago Mr. Marshall and Mr.. Allen formed a 
partnership, which was continued until the 
latter’s death. The concern is still a partner- 
ship, with the Allen estate and Mr. Marshall 
joint proprietors. The force which operates 
the yard numbers about forty people, who, 
under the guiding hand of Mr. Marshall, con- 
stitute a unit of efficiency and loyalty difficult 
to surpass anywhere. 


Texas Lumbermen Hold Short Course 


Cottece Station, Tex., Feb. 25.—With an 
enrollment of 160 in attendance at the special 
short course staged at the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College for the benefit of the lumber- 
men of Texas, and with R. G. Hyett, assistant 
secretary of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Texas, estimating that there were fifteen more 
in attendance who did not register, the short 
course held here Feb. 18 and 19 goes down 
in history as the largest one ever held in this 
country. Those in attendance expressed their 
appreciation of the opportunity to get first 
hand information from specialists of the col- 
lege who could give them reliable data relative 
to the various buildings and other improve- 
ments that are to be built on the farms of 
Texas. They were so well pleased with the 
course that they asked that it be made an 
annual affair. 

The program opened Feb. 18 with an ad- 
dress of welcome by Dr. T. O. Walton, presi- 
dent of the college. He told them that he was 
particularly glad that they had decided to come 
for a course of instruction; it was his desire 
that every department in the college function 
to the utmost in helping the people of the 
State work out their problems. He reminded 
them that it was their own institution and was 
therefore at their disposal. 

R. P. Jeter, of Cameron, Tex., a member of 
the committee from the lumbermen’s associa- 
tion who helped perfect plans for the short 
course, responded to Dr. Walton and thanked 
him in the name of the association for the op- 
portunity to put on a school here as well as 
the fine way the extension service of the col- 
lege had co-operated. 

Mrs. Bernice Claytor, specialist of the ex- 
tension service, discussed the question of re- 
modeling the old home. She reviewed the 
work that the extension service had done in 
assisting the farm women in remodeling their 
homes. She called attention to the fact that 
the service had a campaign which ran for six 
years, dealing with the remodeling of the 
kitchen. During this time over 3,000 kitchens 
were remodeled. She went into details as to 
the location of the kitchen. The oblong kitchen, 
she thought, was best because it would allow 
the arrangement of equipment in such a way 
as to cut down to a minimum the amount of 
work that the housewife has to do in prepar- 


ing meals. She emphasized the need of wall 
space in the kitchen for fixtures. 

The rat proofing of barns as well as other 
buildings was discussed by Paul Haines, agri- 
cultural agent of the Waco Chamber of Com- 
merce. Mr. Haines was formerly a county 
agent in Limestone County, Texas. By care- 
ful study and gathering of data he came to 
the conclusion that the damage done in that 


green, poultry specialist for the extension ser- 
vice. Mr. Holmgreen had prepared blue prints 
and bills of material for the various types of 
poultry houses, as well as other equipment. 
These had been put together in a very attrac- 
tive form and will be distributed to the mem- 
bers of the lumbermen’s association who care 
to have them. With this information in the 
office of the lu-~her dealer he will be able to 














Models of farm buildings built fer and used at the short course 


county to grain and feed stuffs due to rats 
and weevils, was conservatively estimated at 
$500,000. He further said that there were at 
least 100 counties in Texas in the same fix 
as Limestone. This would mean that there is 
a yearly waste in this State from that source 
of approximately $50,000,000. He made a study 
of various methods of rat proofing corn cribs, 
barns: and other buildings, which contained 
feed, and found that it was not such a diffi- 
cult problem as one would think. He advo- 
cated the use of sheet metal placed at vital 
points which will prevent the rats from get- 
ting in and at the same time make the storage 
space air tight, in order to allow it to be fumi- 
gated to control the weevil. The use of 
matched lumber in addition to the sheet metal 
was also stressed in order to get this air tight- 
ness. 

W. B. Farrar, of the Portland Cement“ As- 
sociation, talked on the use of concrete on 
the farm and stressed not only the places to 
use it but how to obtain good concrete. 


Speakers Talk on Model Farm Buildings 


The Monday afternoon session was opened 
by a talk on poultry houses by E. N. Holm- 











Those in attendanée at the Texas lumbermen’s short course 


serve his community more intelligently with 
reference to poultry houses. 

Mr. Holmgreen illustrated his talk by the 
use of models of farm buildings which had 
been built at the request of the association by 
the agricultural engineering department of the 
college. It is understood that these models 
will be taken to the annual convention of the 
association. 

Hog houses were discussed by E. R. Eudaly, 
extension specialist in hogs. He said that there 
is money in hogs if a start is made with good 
hogs and they are fed correctly and managed 
properly. Hog> must be kept dry and warm 
in winter and cool in the summer. He called 
attention to the fact that the hog house should 
be of sufficient size to take care of the hogs in 
good s* »e and that the smallest house con- 
structed should be 8x10 feet. All farrowing 
houses should be built with a guard rail 12 
inches away from the floor and 12 inches away 
from the wall. 

The remainder of the afternoon was used to 
make a tour of the college and see the various 
farm buildings in order to point out specifi- 
cally many of the details relative to farm 
building construction, which could not other- 
wise be shown. 

Monday night a banquet was given for those 
in attendance and something over 200 people 
were there. Talks were made by Jack Dionne, 
of Houston, secretary of the Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation of Texas; Miss Mildred Horton, State 
home demonstration agent for the Texas ex- 
tension service; Dr. T. O. Walton, president 
of Agricultural and Mechanical College; E. 
E. Woods, secretary of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, located at Kansas 
City, and E. P. Hunter of Waco, who was 
chairman of the lumbermen’s committee that 
arranged the details for the short course. W. 
H. Scales, of Dallas, representing the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, presented 
ta Dr. T. O. Walton, a gavel which was made 
from vellow pine lumber taken from the White 
House roof during its recent remodeling. It 
had done service there for 112 years. 


Discussions at the Tuesday Session 
O. B. Martin, director of the extension ser- 
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vice, opened the school Tuesday morning with 
a discussion of how the lumberman can utilize 
the services of Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. He called attention to the various 
activities of his corps of workers and how 
they could assist the lumbermen in their work. 

The preservation of farm buildings was taken 
up by M. K. Thornton, of the chemistry de- 
partment. He discussed the use of wood pre- 
servatives and gave a formula for a white- 
wash. A dealer had brought in samples of 
lumber which had decayed and asked Mr. 
Thornton to tell him what it was, and how to 
cure it. 

The question of sanitation was discussed by 
M. R. Bentley, extension agricultural engineer. 
He emphasized the need of protecting the 
farm water supply and showed just how to 
do it. The septic tank was discussed and its 
proper construction and installation. 

J. L. Thomas, the dairy specialist for the ex- 
tension service, discussed dairy barns. The 
necessity of having adequate barns in order to 
get the maximum production of milk was em- 
phasized. He advocated shed. roof dairy barns 
at least 16 feet wide with canerete floors, for 
herds up to tw.nty head. ror herds larger 
than this, gable roof barns with two-row stalls 
were advocated. 

The grouping of farm buildings for con- 
venience and attractiveness was discussed by 
F. W. Hensel, head of the landscape art de- 
partment of the college. Mr. Mensel called at- 
tention to the fact that grouping is very im- 
portant and that landscaping is not a difficult 
problem but a very vital thing to do. 

The Tuesday afternoon session was opened 
by Dan Scoates, head of the aggicultural engi- 
neering department at the college, with a talk 
on implement sheds. He called attention’ to 
the fact that there was a need for a better 


Eastern Lumber, Forest and 


Big Eastern Lumber Port Planned 


New York, Feb. 25.—If the plans of Joseph 
Scott, general manager, and other officials of 
the Transmarine Lines materialize, the port of 
Newark will become the leading lumber port 
of the East Coast. By the operation of the 
plan proposed the amount of lumber handled 
at Newark will be increased by some 500,000,- 
000 feet annually. Already Néwark has estab- 
lished itself in shipping circles as’ a lumber 
port, and handles 500,000,000 feet. This, with 
the additional amount of business to be secured 
by the Transmarine proposal, will wrést from 
New York City the distinction of being the 
greatest lumber port in the East. 

Mr. Scott returned home about ten days ago 
from a trip to the West Coast which he began 
Dec. 27. Going to Seattle, he visited all of the 
lumber ports of the Pacific side of the country 
and the independent lumber shippers there. 

Heretofore, Mr. Scott said, the lumber busi- 
ness and consequently shipping has been seri- 
ously affected by the “in transit lumber.” This, 
he explained, is lumber sent east on consign- 
ment by lumbermen of the West Coast, who 
have neither shipping nor storage facilities on 
this coast. If they are unfortunate enough to 
reach the eastern markets in a period of de- 
pression they are compelled to sacrifice their 
product at a cost of $2 to $7 a thousand feet. 

The sacrificing of the lumber and the large 
losses are the result of inadequate storage 
facilities in New York City, where each year 
1,000,000,000 feet of lumber are handled. There 
were recently formed on the West Coast two 
large lumber combines. One was the K. D. 
Dawson merger, the plans of which have not 
been made known, and the other was the group 
fostered by the Pacific & Atlantic Lumber Cor- 
poration. The latter group has already organ- 
ized and is functioning as a co-ordinated sales 
organization. The plans of the Dawson group 
are still indefinite, but whatever they may be, 
both groups are regarded as probably two of 


name to be given to the building which houses 
implements on the farm, if this building 1s to 
get a square deal. The word “shed” as is com- 
monly used and known, he thought, influenced 
greatly the type of building which was con- 
structed for this use. He further called at- 
tention to the fact that agriculture i is fast being 
industrialized and machinery is taking a more 
important part on the: farm every day. This 
can only mean that the structure that houses 
the implements will become a more vital build- 
ing on the farm as time goes on, which will 
therefore receive more attention and be built 
better and more carefully designed. He also 
called attention to the fact that Texas is 
spending more than $14,000,000 a year on farm 
buildings. 
On Planning the New Home 

The lumbermen were very much impressed 
with the talk of Miss Jennie Camp, of the ex- 
tension service, on planning’ a new home. Miss 
Camp has built several residences and came 
to the dealers with the problems that confront- 
ed her and the things she wanted to know and 
the things she had found out in building these 
houses. She discussed very freely the con- 
struction of the home from the time the site 
was selected until the contractor was checked 
up on the house he was about to. deliver in 
order to get a release. The viewpoint of a 
builder presented in such an able way was a 
new thing to the lumbermen and Miss Camp 
received much commendation. 

How to build chimneys and fireplaces was 
the theme of M. F. Thurmond, of the agri- 
cultural engineering department. Poor as well 
as good construction was pointed out and the 
troubles with smoky fireplaces as well as their 
remedies were taken up at some length. 

The last speaker on the program was J. E. 
Hill, president of the Lumbermen’s Associa- 


the most powerful factors in the West Coast- 
East Coast lumber business. 

To maintain a balance of power at least, 
plans were immediately made by Transmarine 
for the formation of a third group, to consist 
of independent ship owners and lumber manu- 
facturers who could not, because of present 
methods of marketing and shipping, compete 
with the two recently formed groups. There 
are several advantages to the independent pro- 
ducer, Mr. Scott explained. The Transmarine 
has available 132 acres for the storage of 
lumber. It will be possible to store there as 
much lumber as annually passes through New 
York, he said. That would eliminate the danger 
of price losses, to which the producer is now 
exposed. 

Negotiations are under way between the 
Transmarine, the independent producers and 
the ship owners, and Mr. Scott forecasts the 
early operation of the plan. 

The New York City market, Mr. Scott 
pointed out, is the most highly competitive and 
largest lumber market in the world. Any part 
of the metropolitan area is within easy reach 
of the port of Newark by. truck, and this has 
a to the West Coast operators, he said. 


Foundation for Forestry Purposes 


New Haven, Conn., Feb. 25.—Henry S. 
Graves, dean of the Yale School of Forestry, 
has just announced the establishment of a 
foundation for the advancement of applied for- 
estry at Yale. This foundation, which has for 
its purpose the advancement of the knowledge 
and practice of forestry in the United States 
through field investigations and experiments, 
has been made possible by a gift of more than 
$200,000 from Charles Lathrop Pack, president 
of the American Tree Association, of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The first work of the foundation will be a 
study of forestry as it is now practiced in the 


tion of Texas. He talked on the opportuni- 
ties and responsibilities of lumbermen, saying 
in part: 

It is presumed that we are to discuss this 
subject with reference to the program and 
study we have just enjoyed here at College 
Station these two days. And we should at 
this time thank all those who have contributed 
so much to the success of this course, espe- 
cially the faculty of the college and the com- 
mittee of lumbermen who have worked with 
the college authorities to make this school pos- 
sible and practical. This new venture for us 
in Texas has been very successful and we hope 
may be repeated many times. The opportuni- 
ties that we are to think about are of course 
ours. These have existed all along but this 
course has brought them forcibly to our at- 
tention. Because we have dealt in a com- 
modity that to a large extent has been a pub- 
lic necessity and because we could achieve a 
moderate success by just being in the way of 
the inevitable progress of settlement of the 
great virgin empires of the middle West, we 
have not developed our abilities evenly. We 
know grades of lumber well. We know the 
common uses of lumber. We study to extend 
credit wisely. We take good care of our stock. 
We keep good records of our accounts. We 
are good citizens in our communities, but we 
have not begun to exploit the hidden reserve 
of sales possibilities as have other industries. 

Resolutions were adopted stating the lum- 
bermen’s appreciation of this first short course 
and recommending that it be made an annual 
affair. Thanks were extended to the college 
authorities and faculty and to all others who 
had a part in making the short course so suc- 
cessful. 

The committee for the lumbermen, which was 
responsible for the short course, was as fol- 
lows: E. P. Hunter, chairman; I. B. McFar- 
land, W. S. Howell, R. P. Jeter, U. S. Pfeuf- 
fer and Webster McEvoy. 


Paper News 


United States, stated Dean Graves, who will 
conduct the study. The aim is to determine 
how an educational institution like Yale may 
contribute to the progress of forestry, through 
experimental and demonstration forests and in 
other ways. 


To Build Large Paper Plant 


Toronto, Ont., Feb. 25.— The James Mc- 
Laren Lumber Co., Buckingham, Que., has 
started the erection of a 250-ton paper mill, and 
75-ton sulphite mill, on its property at Buck- 
ingham Junction, to cost in the neighborhood 
of $6,000,000, and to furnish employment to 
500 men. The mill will be completed in the late 
summer of 1930. Power will be obtained from 
the High Falls power development of the Mc- 
Laren company. 


Expenditures for New Equipment 


Sr. Paut, MInn., Feb. 25.—Expenditures to- 
taling $50,000,000 for new equipment and main- 
tenance and improvement of existing equipment 
and tracks have been authorized by the Great 
Northern railroad for 1929, C. O. Jenks, vice 
president in charge of operations announced last 
Saturday. This is one of the largest budgets 
for equipment and maintenance in the history 
of the Great Northern. It is about $5,000,000 
more than was spent in 1927 and is approxi- 
mately the same as the 1928 budget. Approxi- 
mate division of the expenditures will be as 
follows: 

Sixteen steam locomotives, $2,500,000; gas- 
electric cars, $400,000; work equipment and 
improvement to existing equipment, $2,000,000; 
for new equipment, $18,000,000; for relaying 
ties, rails and ballasting, $1,250,000 ; bridge work, 
mostly replacements and repairs, $1,750,000; en- 
largement of yards and second tracks, $3,250,- 
000; signals and interlocking plant, $500,000; 
new terminal at Seattle, $2,000,000. 
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WaAsuincton, D. C., Feb. 25.—The following statistics for the periods ended Feb. 9, 1929, and Feb. 11, 1928, were compiled by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association : 
ONE WEEE No. of Mills n Shipments Orders 
Softwoods: 1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 
Southern Pine Association............. ikea ae 108 67,969, 67,138,000 68,437,000 66,176,000 J 72,255,000 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association..... oon ae 113 133,286,000 118,110,000 1 120,449,000 162,470,000 126,885,000 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 35 2 20,112,000 5,062,000 29,144,000 25,505,000 31,224,000 26,779,000 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 23 9 9,302,000 5,867,000 1,959 9,877,000 20,621,0° 8,567 000 
California Redwood Association....... ceca Soe 15 6,264,000 9,064,00 7,332,000 9,618,000 6,657, 6,765,000 
North Carolina Pine Association............- - 69 29 9,016,000 4,474,000 8,873, 3,831,000 8,514,000 4,860,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 9 8 6,776,000 7,075,000 6,562,000 5 s000 9,151,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn... 31 13 3,442,000 1,177,000 3,174,000 1,351,000 2,821,000 1,358,000 
THER GOCEOOED occ civccccasess peueneken ae 324 253,273,000 227,668,000 298,382,000 243,369,000 314,469,000 256,620,000 
Hardwoods: 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 44+ 13 9,745,000 4,159,000 6,251,000 3,096,000 5,876,000 2,089,000 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........ oe. 280F 272f 40,506,000 38,044,000 45,338,000 41,179,000 50,350,000 44,183,060 
ee DOE Siveb-cd0 666 00cdeu0s covcee Cnet 50,251,000 42,203,000 51,589,000 44,275,000 56,226,000 46,272,000 
SEVEN WEEKES 
Softwoods: es 3 zs 
Southern Pine Association............++. 988 735 465,688,000 480,455,000 471,517,000 478,569,000 497,360,000 520,730,000 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........1356 793 984,378,000 723,425,000 A pee 700,939,000 1,140,558,000 778, 745,000 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 248 223 153,014,000 80,337,000 159,266,000 £00 174,683,000 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 179 153 96,066,000 74,431,000 166'371 000 138,562,000 163,116,000 135,431,000 
California Redwood Association.......... cock ca 108 44,639,000 59,197,000 000 47,055,000 50,789,000 54,999,000 
North Carolina Pine Association...........+. . 505 200 68,800,000 39,220,000 67,279,000 35,996,000 54,968,000 35,967,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 63 64 27,678,000 46,112,000 46,341,000 43,217,000 51,855,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 287 136 32,238,000 12,869,000 21,125,000 11,691,000 26,281,000 16,466,000 
ee EE winiccwresadesruaenea 202.3720 2412 1,872,501,000 1,516,046,000 1,984,637,000 1,615,295,000 2,197,370,000 1,768,876,000 
Hardwoods: 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 431+ 136 84,866,000 40,064,000 60,347,000 26,595,000 61,132,000 25,003,000 
er ee ee Sees 1967+ 1190+ 273,932 159,548,000 293,137,000 168,186,000 311,663,000 191,493,000 
Total harGweeds .cccccssvvcese i . 2398+ 358,798,000 199,612,000 353,484,000 194,781,000 372,795,000 216,496,000 


TUnits of production. 





North Carolina Pine 


NorFotk, Va., Feb. 25.—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association makes the following 
analysis of figures from sixty-nine mills for 
the week ended Feb. 16: 

Per- 
Percent Percent cent 
Normal Actual Ship- 


Production— Feet Output Output ments 
Normal* ....10,298,000 ae = ere 
a aes 9,016,000 88 stan 

Shipments . 8,373,000 86 98 cue 

OrGeres .ccccs 8,514,000 73 94 96 
Unfilled 
OE 33,567,000 


tAs compared with preceding week there ts 
an increase in orders of 13 percent, one more 
mill reporting. 

*“Normal” is based on the amount of lum- 
ber the mills would produce in a normal work- 
ing day. 


West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to American LumBERMAN] 
SEATTLE, WasH., Feb. 27.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association reports that 199 mills 
—al] those reporting production, shipments and 
orders—during the week ended Feb. 23 gave 
these figures: 





Production ...167,534,000 
Shipments 160,620, 000 4.2 under production 
SE Ga wees 173,026,000 3.3 over production 


A group of 247 mills, whose production re- 
ports for 1929 to date are complete, reported 
as follows: 


Weekly operating capacity.........2! 258,419,000 
Average weekly cut for eight weeks— 
i? Wargiee bi% ont nan ea date awed eee 195,025,900 
RS ea eee ee 159,483,000 


Actual cut week ended Feb. 23, 1929.184,986,000 


A group of 193 identical mills, whose pro- 
duction for the week ended Feb. 23 was 165,- 
493,000 feet, reported distribution as follows: 





Unfilled 

Shipments Orders Orders 
tail ...... 64,814,000 68,447,000 242,217,000 

Domestic 

cargo ... 58,457,000 61,493,000 291,778,000 
Export 26 342,000 32,127,000 250,119,000 
Local 8,944,000 ReGen weehenewe 
158,557,000 171,011,000 784,114,000 
A group of 111 identical mills, whose re- 


ports of production, shipments and orders are 
complete for 1928 and 1929 to date, reported 


West Coast Analysis 


SeaTTLeE, WAsH., Feb. 23.—The West Coast 


| Lumbermen’s Association furnishes the follow- 


ing supplementary analysis of its operations 
for the weeks ended Feb. 9 and 16: 

Shipments of 135 mills during the six 
weeks from Jan. 1 to Feb. 9 were 1.3 percent 
less than their production, and orders ex- 
ceeded the production by 16.9 percent. Stocks 
of these 135 mills during the period Jan. 1 to 
Feb. 9 increased 0.8 percent. These 135 mills 
are among the largest in the territory, and 
manufacture approximately 50 percent of its 
output. 

The trend of production is shown by re- 
ports of 244 major mills. During the week 
ended Feb. 16 they produced 42.13 percent less 
than their normal weekly operating capacity 
as established by 3-year records, and to date 


| in 1929 they cut 39.09 percent less than their 


normal operating capacity. Their cut’ for the 
week ended Feb. 16 was 23.79 percent less than 
their average weekly production during 1928. 

An analysis of domestic cargo business for 


| the week ended Feb. 9 follows: 


as follows: Week Aver. 8 Aver. 8 
ended Feb. weeks Feb. weeks Feb. 
23, 1929 23, 1929 25, 1928 } 
Production ..102,667,000 93,593,000 102,227,000 
Shipments .193.945,000 93,202,000 98,208,000 
OPGORe 2.0008 hts 095,000 106,175,000 108,903,000 © 





Washington British 
and Oregon Columbia 
85 Mills 16 Mills 
Orders on hand first 
of week— 
California ..... 89,715,345 654,443 
Atlantic Coast..14 40,322,912 10,749,583 
Miscellaneous 4,421,503 759,958 
Total ........234,459,760 12,163,984 
Orders received— 
California ..... 21,797,389 107,000 
Atlantic Coast . 31,929,288 2,760,667 
Miscellaneous .. 48,058 685,733 
Total -- 53,774,735 3,553,400 
Cancellations— 
Califermia ...--« a2 83 | .eevedwewe 
AeeeS GRRE. th toe tc 30.000 
Miscellaneous ..  ....... 130,000 
Total 683,140 160,000 
Shipments— 
Califormia ....:+ 21,918,680 125,000 
Atlantic Coast . 25,138,681 124,907 
Miscellaneous owe edue oe oane ¢ 
GE. o. eane oes 47,057,361 249,907 
Orders on hand end 
of week— 
California ..... 88,910,914 636,443 
Atlantic Coast .147,113,519 13,355,243 
Miscellaneous .: 4,469,561 1,315,691 
Total . - 240,493,994 15,307,477 





Southern Pine Barometer 


New OrLeans, La., Feb. 25.—For the week 
ended Feb. 22, Friday, 146 mills of the total 
capacity of 177% units (a unit representing 
monthly output of 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 feet 
between Nov. 1, 1925, and Oct. 31, 1928) re- 
port as follows to the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion: 


Percent Percent 
3-year Actual 


Production— Carst Feet Av. oo. errees 
Average 3yrs. .... Met 132 
CS) wre eee 64,475,730 
Shipments* .... 3,045 63, 104, 445 98.30 
Orders— 
Received* - 3,195 66,842,595 103.67 
On hand me 
weekt 12,599 263,583,679 


*Orders were 104.93 percent of ehipments. 


tOrders on hand showed an increase of 1.20 
percent, of 3,133,150 feet, during the week. 


+Basis of car loadings is January average, 
20,921 feet. 


Hemlock and Hardwood 


Osukosu, Wis., Feb. 25.—The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation makes the following report for the 
week ended Feb. 16: 





Hardwoods Hemlock 
Units of 35,000 feet 
daily capacity ...... 64 87 
Productive capacity.... 13,456,000 18,351,000 
Actual cut log scale... 11.901,000 3,215,000 
Percent: of capacity. 88 17 
Ey Pe rae 9,777,000 3,839,000 
Percent of actual cut 104 
Orders received ....... 8,873,000 3,335,000 
Percent of actual cut 101 
Orders on hand end 
Pe EE a 61,384,000 18,232,000 


Lumber fabricated at mill and used in con- 
struction work is included in tetal orders and 
shipments. 


Production is based on mill log scale, and 
lumber cut overruns this by 20 percent. 


Data on Walnut 


The American Walnut Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation has compiled the following data: 





January, December, January 
1929 1928 1928 
Lumber— 
Manufactured .. 2,973,700 2,459,500 3,062,500 
Shipments ..... 3,163,200 2,734,000 2,686,900 
DONE Sccdesose 12,305,200 11,395,500 13,264,100 
Logs— 
Purchases ..... 2,285,100 2,014,073 2,255,000 


Made into lumber 
and veneer ... 2,537,500 
EN she acddeks 1,556,800 


2,489,378 
1,884,116 


2.416.400 
3,040,900 
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National Analysis 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 25.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association issued the 
following analysis for the periods ended Feb. 
16—orders and shipments being shown as per- 
centages of production: 


One Week 7 Weeks 
Ship- Or- Ship- Or- 
Softwoods— ments ders ments ders 
Southern Pine ...... 101 112 101 107 
West Coast ...cccee 114 122 99 116 
Western Pine ....... 145 155 124 137 


California Pines ....236 222 173 170 
California | -117 106 103 114 


N. Carolina Pine....-~98 94 98 80 

Northern Pine ...... 182 150 167 200 

N. Hem. & Hardwood 92 82 66 82 
All softwoods ....118 124 105 117 
Hardwoods— ' 

N. Hem. & Hardw’ds 64 60 71 72 ° 

Hdw. Mfrs. Inst....112 124 107 114 
All hardwoods ...103 112 99 104 
All WGOOGS * saciee. 115 119 104 114 


For the periods ended Feb. 18, 1928, ship- 
ments and orders made the following per- 
centages of actual production: 


One Week 7 Weeks 
Ship-. Or- Ship- Or- 
Softwoods— ments —- ments ders 
Southern Pine ...... 99 108 100 108 
Te CE ok csadus'e 102 104 97 108 
Western Pine ...... 169 178 198 217 
California Pines ....168 146 186 182 
California Redwood. .106 75 79 93 
North Carolina Pine. 86 109 92 92 
Northern Pine ...... 97 135 94 112 
N. Hem. & Hdw..... 115 115 91 128 
All softwoods ..... 107 114 107 117 
Hardwoods— 
N. Hem. & Hdw..... 74 50 66 - 62 
Hdw. Mfrs. Inst..... 108 116 105 120 
All hardwoods ....105 110 98 108 
All GOGGE sicovias 107 114 105 115 


Actual production reported in the periods 
indicated made the following percentages of 
the average production during periods of two 
to five years: 


1929 1928 
1 7 1 7 
Softwoods— Wk. Wks. Wk. Wks. 
Southern Pine ...... A 89 89 96 95 
Week SE Kateence xXx 80 84 115 101 
Western Pines ..... A 92 118 82 68 
Clee SE acccces A 106 114 114 103 
Calif. Redwood ....A 81 84 fe ee 
i = SSS C 88 72 70 68 


N. Hem. & Hdw.....C 78 83 75 73 
All softwoods 
Hardwoods— 

N. Hem. & Hdw.....C 87 78 98 96 

Hdw. Mfrs. Inst.....C 81 77 67 72 
All hardwoods ...... 82 77 68 76 
.: kere +96 93 
+—California Redwood “Association report 

for week not included. 


A—Normal based on actual output for 
period of two to five years. 
C—Normal based on estimated mill capacity. 


X—West Coast normal for first part of 1928 
was arbitrary; the 1929 normal is based on 
capacity. 





California Redwood 


San Francisco, Cauir., Feb. 23.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the 
report of the California Redwood Association 
for the week ended Feb. 16: 





—————-Redwood White- 

No. of Percent of wood 

Mills Feet production Feet 

Production ... 13 6,264,000 100 1,616,000 

Shipments 13 7,332,000 117 1,273,000 
Orders— 

Received ... 13 6,657,000 106 1,582,000 

On hand ... 12 30,297,000 ‘nits 6,863,000 


Detailed Distribution of Redwood 





Shipments Orders 

Northern California* ..... 2,363,000 3,078,000 
Southern California* ..... 1,427,000 1,321.090 
ree eae 58.000 49,000 
SNE de vecca bunch sues 2,406,000 1,906,000 
PRUE Sita shu keu vee ees 1,078,000 303,000 
0 re re | 7,332,000 6.657.000 


+Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
TAll other States and Canada. 


*North and south of line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


January Report, 126 Mills (16234 Units) 
(Double-shift mills included as two mills) 


Percent 
3-year 
i Percent 
ro- 
Feet Relativet duction 
Stocks Jan. 1...675,724,905 sae 
we MEY éécmen 294,446,237 mere AEA 
970,171,142 
Jan. shpmts....275,781,976 ree ven 
Stocks Feb. 1...694,389,166 eens cece 
CE... civcticdes 289, 392, 472 


*Prorated from reports of 124 ‘mills. Ordere 
computed on basis of average carload shipped 
in January, 20,921 feet. 


tAverage stocks on hand at end of month 
during 3-year period amounted to 2.5606 timcs 
the 3-year average monthly production, and 
the footage so obtained is known as relative 
stocks. 

Stocks on hand increased 2.76 percent, or 
18,664,261 feet, during January. 

In the above report, double-shift operations 
are included as two mills, each of 270 hours 
a month standard. Of the 126 mills so fig- 
ured, 13 did not report on running time. Of 
the other 113, 90 mills lost 3,926 hours rep- 
resenting a capacity of 33,732,000 feet, this 
loss being offset by overtime operations at 6 
mills, representing a gain in capacity of 773,- 
000 feet, so that net lost time was 3,854 hours 
representing a capacity of 32,959,000 feet. 
Exactly standard time was reported by 17 
mills. Of the 90 mills reporting lost time, 4 
were shut down. Causes for the loss of 
3.926 hours are summarized as follows: Re- 
pairs, 273 hours; breakdowns, 149 hours; log 
shortage, 777 hours; other causes or causes 
not reported, 2,727 hours. 


Percentages of Kinds of Exports 


Percentages of kinds making up the export 
‘otals were as follows: 


Southern Oct. 1 to July 1 to 
Pine January Dec. 31 Sept. 30 
ae 68.4 67.5 61.0 
2 ee 7.7 13.0 14.8 

Other woods....23.9 19.5 24.2 


January, 1929, exports were 2.2 percent 
larger than those of December, 1928, and 22.3 
percent larger than January, 1928, exports. 


Southern Pine Monthly Stock Report 


New ORLEANS, Feb. 25.—The statistical statement of the Southern Pine Association for Janu- 
ary is on the pnit of production basis, such unit representing a monthly output averaging 
1,500,000 to 2,000,000 feet between Nov. 1, 1925, and Oct. 31, 1928: 


Three-Year Report of 110 Same Mills 
(14734 Units) One Month 


Comparative figures for production and ship- 
ments reported by 110 identical mills, whose 
3-year average production was 274,731,848 feet, 
and whose relative stocks amounted to 703,- 
478,370 feet, during 1929, 1928 and 1927, are as 
follows : 


1929 1928 192 
ERTS 267,619,748 266,120,415 268, Tes, 720 
Shpmt. .249, 473, 027 269, 137, 816 239: 316, 427 
Bhigments as percentages of production— 
93.22 101.13 89.05 
Stocks— 
Jan. 1..618,936,925 766,537,011 723,161,784 
Jan. 31. .637, 083, 646 763, 519, 610 752, 604, 077 
Stocks on hand Feb. 1929, were 2. 93 per- 
cent more than those of Jan. 1, 1929 16 56 
percent less than those of Jan. 1, 1928, and 
15.35 percent less than those of Feb. 1, 1927. 


January Exports Through Southern Ports 

Exports through southern ports for the third 
and fourth quarters of 1928, for January, 1929, 
figures here covering about 90 percent of total 
exports, were as follows: 


Southern January Ge. 1 to July 1 to 
Pine— 1929 c. 31 ept. 30 
Lumber . 60,439,729 1566 666. 905 137,775,451 
Timbers . 6,821,299 30, 084,013 33,392,682 
Other 
WOods - ..... 21,102,599 45,392,472 654,633,231 





88,363,627 232,143,390 225,301,364 


Reports of Same 118 Mills (15434 Units) 

A statement of 118 identical mills, whose 
3-year average production was 286,979,480 feet, 
and whose 3-year relative stocks amounted to 
734,839,656 feet, compares operations in Janu- 
ary, 1929, with those in January, 1928: 








1929 1928 
Steoekte Jam. 1...eess 636,765,010 787,104,067 
eS Pee 279,339,474 277,716,618 
‘ 916,104,484 1,064,820,685 
Jan. shipments...... 261,756,012 279,635,453 
Stocks Feb. 1........ 654,348,472 785,185,232 





West Coast Waterborne 


SEATTLE, WasH., Feb. 25.—Following is a 
report of January cargo shipments of lumber 
from the Pacific Northwest, totaling 410,066,314 
feet, as compiled by the Pacific Lumber ‘Inspec- 
tion Bureau: 


Domestic 
INTERCOASTAL— 
PO errr eer errr ey er 156,265,506 
BREET CORGER 6. occ cccsiccccvvecs 3,094,486 
CoaSTWISE— 
EE vc we veh cone renee hee es 81,020,772 
ME, da 44 ak ae oOo ee Oe Vid wees 180,767 
OTHER— 
Wawedion Tetemha.. .2s0csccnescess 9,908,212 
Panama Canal Zone.....cescoeses 4,211,598 
PREP eine IMIAMGS 2... cccccccces 1,228,187 
errr ee 24,960 
UE MONOD oc ow sak 40 ee oie at 255,934,488 
Export 
AUSTRALASIA— : 
RS «ote 6 4 es RAE ew eee bas 23,312,991 
DO, PES. vie cehacrcccecswwsss 1,384,102 
ee See SE, cas ccccececémhe 79,982 
LATIN AMERICA— 
South America (east coast)...... 6,836,573 


South America (west coast)...... 14,064,311 


Cn. DUE 6 ws cdtcoreee dence 215,713 
. . Bee eee ee 1,744,836 
NS ho 5 Gin daha £2 245 bie eowRs 651,186 
ORIENT— 
i v2 <i w stnse en wal oko 6, pce eles 14,165,648 
DEE Setgcn catered sag el news ax aa 72,510,101 
I ois os etna Bin ee saa Cho ma 58,399 
TInited Kingdom & Continent....... 18,104,452 
SR ES Sine dks kad weew tees 501,738 
SE hui wine 4 sous na eitbae ond s 1,794 
ee SON: wriidecesies wsesnwexn 154,131,826 


Districts of origin of shipments are given as 
follows: 





Lumber 
‘ logs 
British ‘Domestic Export and Bolts 
Columbia .. 26,641,172 22.523,894 13. 250.446 
Washington’ .157,983,146 93.652,133 9,887,828 


a 71,310,170 37,955,799 4,110,564 











Totals . 255,934,488 154,131,826 27,248,838 





Western Pine Summary 


PortLanp, Ore., Feb. 23.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association summarizes as fol- 
lows reports for the week ended Feb. 16 from 
35 member mills: 





Per- 
cent 
Percent Ship- 
Production— ——- Feet ofcut ments 
Normal* ,. 33,750,000 oe ‘hae 
Actual ices. 20,112,000 <onkee ese 
Shipm’ts cone) 1105 28,730,000 ne Sarath 
Local Deliv... .. 414,000 paca énew 
Tot. shipm’ts . 29,144,000 144.91 
Orders— 
Cancelled ... 11 286,000 


Booked (car) —_ 30,810,000 
Local 00 


Total enters. 31,224,000 155.25 107.14 
On hand end 


week ..... 4712 122,512,000 ° 


Bookings for the week by’ thiry- five ‘Aen 
tical mills were 109.52 percent of those for the 
0+ pl meg week, showing an increase of 2,678,- 

eet. 


#Car basis is 26,000 feet. 


*Normal takes into consideration mill capac- 
ity, number of months usually operated and 
usual number of shifts—reduced to a weekly 
basis which is constant throughout the year. 

During the week production was 59 percent 
of normal, shipments 86 percent of normal, 
and orders 93 percent of normal, Average for 
the corresponding week of the preceding four 
years was as follows: Production, 59 per- 
cent; shipments, 79 percent, and orders 78 
percent of normal. 

Production is so seasonable that during 
winter months actual production amounts to 
less than 59 percent of normal. while during 
neak summer months the production increases 
to well over 100 percent of normal. 


Statistics—Continued on page 94 








SPEcIAL motor vehicle taxes pay but 35 per- 
cent of the entire rural highway bill, and are 
equal to nearly all the cost of main State 
roads. 
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Southern News Items 


Pine Orders Total 5,000,000 Feet 


New Oreans, La., Feb. 25.—Orders for ap- 
proximately 2,000,000 feet of longleaf southern 
pine siding have just been placed with manu- 
facturers through the Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, according to O. N. 
Cloud, secretary-manager, who stated that this 
brings total orders placed since the first of the 
year up to 5,000,000 feet. The latest order was 
placed .for the Illinois Central Railroad, to be 
used in 1,000 new freight cars. 

In addition to the siding, said Mr. Cloud, 
orders covering large quantities of decking and 
framing have also been placed through the asso- 
ciation. Business in hand is sufficient to cover 
production in this section until the middle of 
the year and the prospective business which is 
expected to materialize will keep the association 
mills at productive capacity until early fall. 

“The placing of these orders for decking and 
siding,” said Mr. Cloud, “has afforded an out- 
standing demonstration of how large users of 
lumber can get their requirements filled without 
delay through co-ordinated production as com- 
pared to the haphazard methods previously pre- 
vailing.” 


Operating in Fallen Timber 

Viwatra, Ga., Feb. 25.—One of the most 
active industries in this section now is the so- 
called coffee pot sawmill business, over a dozen 
operating in this immediate section and hun- 
dreds of them over the district which was 
swept by the September storm last year. Mil- 
lions of feet of timber were blown down during 
the storm, and the small mills which can be 
moved easily are especially adapted to the work 
of removing the fallen timber. 


Riding Club Built of Pine Logs 

JACKSONVILLE, FLa., Feb. 25.—Morgan V. 
Gress, president, announces the opening next 
week of the Ortega Riding Club. Constructed 
of pine logs and chinked with red clay, giving 
an odd rustic appearance, the club building 
is the only one of its kind in the city. Mr. 
Gress, head of the Gress Manufacturing Co., 
is responsible for the unique architecture. 


To Move Plant to New Site 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., Feb. 25.—Operations of 
the Brooks-Scanlon Corporation plant at East- 
port will cease within the next week or ten 
days, it was announced last night by J. S. 
Foley, vice president and general manager of 
the company. 

The Brooks-Scanlon interests are moving 
their Eastport plant into Taylor County, cre- 
ating the town of Foley in so doing, the town 
being named in honor of the company’s vice 
president. The mill will be located about four 
miles southeast of Perry on the banks of the 
Fenholloway River, Sutton pond being used 
as the log pond for the mill. 

Mr. Foley announced that the Eastport mill 
is now on its last log run. It will require be- 
tween a week and ten days to complete the 
run and then the removal operations will get 
under way. “We plan to transport everything 
in Eastport to the new site with the exception 
of the town site,” Mr. Foley commented. The 
plant at Foley, to be run on a 24-hour basis, 
will probably begin operation about Oct. 1, 
Mr. Foley said. 

In creating the town of Foley, the Brooks- 
Scanlon officials are doing everything in their 
power to make the place as healthful as pos- 
sible for the 2,000 to 3,000 persons who will 
live there. The co-operation of the Florida 
State board of health in sanitation and malaria 
control work has been secured, it was an- 
nounced. 

Logging activities have been suspended at 


Carbur and Scanlon, it was also announced. 
The new plant will be located on property pur- 
chased last fall. The mill proper is to be lo- 
cated on an 80-acre tract of the total of 400 
acres set aside for the operations. Timber cut- 
ting will be from large stands of longleaf yel- 
low pine owned in Taylor, Jefferson, Madison, 
Lafayette and Wakulla counties. 


Lumber for Boxing Bout Arena 


MraMI, Fta., Feb. 25—The Bailey Lumber 
Co., of this city, supplied the forty carloads 
of lumber, amounting to 500,000 feet, used in 
building the grandstand and seats in the arena 
at Miami Beach for the Stribling-Sharkey 
boxing bout promoted by the Madison Square 
Garden Corporation of New York. This struc- 
ture seats 60,000 persons and was built of the 
finest material—dense longleaf yellow pine—to 
insure the safety of those in attendance. The 
Bailey Lumber Co. was established three years 


of Interest _ 


New Plant Now Operating 


Jackson, Miss., Feb. 25.—The new planing 
mill and manufacturing plant of the Pela- 
hatchie Lumber Co. at Pelahatchie, Miss., re- 
placing the one destroyed by fire last December, 
is complete and has begun operation. This 
plant is equipped with two dressing machines, 
a resaw and rip saw, giving it a daily capacity 
of about 75,000 feet of lumber. 

This lumber is obtained chiefly from the 
cutting of eight small mills operating on the 
company’s own timber, adjacent to Pelahatchie. 
The timber supply behind this operation is 
sufficient to insure a life of six or eight years. 
The products of the Pelahatchie Lumber Co. 
consist chiefly of kiln dried finish and 
dimension. 

This company is one of the oldest yellow 
pine operators of this territory, and is owned 
by J. T. Allen, prominently identified with the 
yellow pine industry in Jackson for many years, 
The sales of the company will be handled from 
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A half million feet of southern pine lumber was used in this arena which staged the fistic contest 


between Jack Sharkey and Young Stribling on the evening of Feb. 27. 


View looking toward ring 


of the Flamingo Park Arena at Miami, Fla. 


ago by G. Tom Bailey, who has been in the 
lumber business for more than twenty-three 
years, and it has grown to be one of the big- 
gest concerns of its kind in this field. 


Tree Planting by Louisiana Firms 

Baton Rouce, La., Feb. 25.—More than 10,- 
000,000 trees have been planted in Louisiana 
during the 1928-29 planting season, according 
to a statement issued by the Louisiana division 
of forestry today. The total of hand-planted 
forests and woodlots in the State now stands 
at approximately 28,000 acres. This acreage 
represents the planting of about 25,000,000 trees. 
Most of the planting has been done by lumber 
and paper companies on their cut-over lands. 
The outstanding example of this type of plant- 
ing is furnished by the Great Southern Lum- 
ber Co. at Bogalusa, where plantings this 
year were in excess of 6,000,000 trees, all of 
which were grown in its own nurseries. Other 
companies engaging in similar activities and 
operating pine nurseries of their own are the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. at DeRidder; Industrial 
Lumber Co., Elizabeth; Krause & Managan 
Lumber Co., Lake Charles, and the Brown 
Paper Mill Co. (Inc.), Monroe, La. The com- 
bined output of the nurseries operated by these 
companies is about 2,500,000 trees. 


the Pelahatchie office, 
J. D. Williams. PPS SPE S EEE SES 


Boys Excel in Boat Carpentering 


Miami, Fra., Feb. 25.—Two two-cabined 
cruisers are to be launched at Miami this year 
by what is believed to be the first trade class 
in boat carpentering in the country. The class 
was organized last September with the primary 
object of affording part-time instruction to 
boys desiring to learn a trade. The enrollment 
was about thirty. The work of the class is 
being financed jointly by the State board of 
vocational education and the board of public 
instruction. 


which is in charge of 


; To Rebuild Burned Plant 


PALATKA, Fra., Feb. 25.—Immediate con- 
struction here of a plant that will be identical 
with the mill recently destroyed by fire is 
contemplated by the Wilson Cypress Co., and 
mill architects are now working on the ‘plans 
of the old building, which it is expected will 
materially simplify the labor of preparing the 
new set of plans. 

It will take about seven or eight months to 
rebuild the mill, but practically the entire for- 
mer payroll will be maintained through a policy 
of employing the company’s own men in re- 
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building operations wherever possible. A small 
mill has been purchased and will be installed 
to saw the timbers for the new structure. 
Satisfactory adjustments have been made with 
the insurance companies which carried policies 
on the mill. Something over forty companies 
were involved, it is said. 

Decision to rebuild the mill at Palatka sets 
at rest a number of rumors regarding the in- 
tentions of the company. Shortly -after the 
burning of the mil] the directors admitted they 
contemplated erecting the new plant at Alton, 
Fla., where they have owned a site for years. 
Consideration of the removal of the mill from 
Palatka was attributed to log rates which were 
then up for review. 


New Edger on Market 


Menrip1aAn, Miss., Feb. 25.—J. H. Miner, lum- 
berman, saw and machinery expert, of this city, 
recently has placed on the market a new tractor 
or light edger using two or three saws. The 
principal feature of this edger is that it will 
satisfactorily edge as small as one inch and 
as short as twenty-four inches, making it a com- 
bination rip saw table and edger. This makes 
it a desirable machine, especially for mills that 
now are throwing away in strips valuable ma- 
terial that would make molding and handle 
—_ Describing this new machine, Mr. Miner 
said: 

It has self-oiling bearings that will not 
heat; has two changes of feed, the feed being 


variable, permitting material as thick as four 
inches to be edged, the operator controlling 
the feed just as the sawyer controls the speed 
of his carriage, this being accomplished with 
a 6-inch belt. The guide pins have a 5-inch 
bearing against the saw and the movable 
Saws are absolutely as rigid as a stationery 
saw. The edger has spur front and rear 
rollers to lead the lumber against the front 
and rear straight edge, thus assuring straght 
lumber. There is nothing like this in other 
machines. 


Mr. Miner, who is known to practically every 
sawmill operator in the South, advises that he 
will ship this machine on trial to responsible 
parties and if it proves unsatisfactory, the edger 
may be returned and the freight will be re- 
funded. 


Florida Dealers Hold “Pep” Meeting 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., Feb. 25.—The regular 
quarterly meeting of the Florida Lumber & 
Millwork Association came to a close here 
Friday after three business sessions. crammed 
full of constructive addresses and helpful and 
instructive group meetings. The total attend- 
ance was over a hundred, but the meeting was 
full of “pep and ginger,” and was most suc- 
cessful in every way. 

One of the first orders of business was a 
unanimous vote to reduce the number of meet- 
ings from four to two a year, eliminating the 
February and August quarterly conventions, 
and holding the annual in May and the semi- 
annual in November. 

One new member, the Schell-Sasse Manu- 
facturing Co., Jacksonville, was accepted to 
active membership, and one active member, the 
Orlando Novelty Works, Orlando, was dropped 
on account of the firm going into receivership. 
Other resignations from associate member- 
ship were: E. L. Bruce Co., Memphis; W. W. 
Brock & Sons, Miami; E. W. Bond Co., Lake 
Helen; Daugherty-McKey & Co., Valdosta; 
J. W. McNair Co., Orlando; John A. Bruce, 
Lakeland, and J. M. Hickman Sash & Door 
Co., St. Louis. 

A committee on legislation composed of J. A. 
Dugger, Lakeland; _ T. . Howell, New 
Smyrna; H. B. Arnold, Groveland, and J. B. 
Wand, Jacksonville, was appointed by the 
Chair. 

President Earl Harper of Plant City spoke 
very briefly, choosing for his subject, “Sports- 
manship in Business,” and pleaded with his 
hearers to forget petty grievances and be gen- 
tlemen in business as well as in social affairs. 
He expressed unbounded confidence in the State 
and predicted that the next few years would 
see a great change for the better. 

Secretary J. P. Williams read his report for 
the year, touching on the activities of his of- 
fice, and the spendid co-operation received from 
President Harper and the other officers and 
directors. He, too, expressed his confidence 
in the future of Florida and recited at length 
the many advantages and improvements that 
have been wrought during the last year. 

Spencer Lainhart, of West Palm Beach, 
spoke on the subject of forest fire prevention, 
and told of his observations in this direction 
while making trips over the State. 


“Home Modernizing,” was the subject of: 


a talk by J. Rossiter Rapp of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association, who 
showed by means of a chart how the addition 
of certain features will utterly change the 
appearance of an old out-of-date house, and 
at the same time greatly increase its value. He 
was most emphatic in his statement that mod- 
ernize means to add to, and not to tear down. 

Harry W. Call, of the Red Cedar Shingle 
Bureau, outlined in a most interesting man- 
ner the activities of the bureau, and offered its 
services to the dealers and manufacturers of 
the Southeast in combatting unfair legislation 
against the use of wood shingles. He ex- 
plained the different functions of the Red Ce- 
dar Shingle Bureau, and concluded his re- 


marks with a short explanation of what is be- 
ing done on the Pacific coast to secure tax 
exemption for lands under reforestation. 

C. B. Harman, secretary of the Southern 
Sash, Door & Millwork Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Atlanta, was then invited to take the 
floor. He told of his twenty-five years of as- 
sociation work and of the formation of the 
various associations in the South. 

The concluding feature of the morning ses- 
sion was the showing of the film, “The Trans- 
formation,” by J. Rossiter Rapp, of the Na- 
tional association. 

A luncheon was then given in the main din- 
ing room of the Carling Hotel, at which Mal- 
colm McGrory, of McGrory & Armstrong, 
presided. The feature address was that of 
Frank W. Norris, vice president of the Barnett 
National Bank, on the subject of “How Far 
Should a Yard Finance a Construction Job?” 
He opened his remarks with the declaration 
that few lumbermen in Florida had made 
money by the marketing of their product, but 
rather by the appreciation of timber acquired 
years ago when the price was low. He fur- 
ther stated that the average profit of the re- 
= lumber dealer in this State is ridiculously 
Ow. 

He gave this sound advice to his audience: 
“You must buy and sell and make a profit. 
Then you must collect your money after you 
sell the lumber. You must know your over- 
head and if you sell your lumber based on a 
certain gross profit and do not collect, then 
your net profit is just that* much less. Most 
of your losses sustained since the boom period 
have been because of loose credits.” 


Group Meetings Held 


At the conclusion of Mr. Norris’ address 
the delegates adjourned to meet in three sepa- 
rate groups or closed sessions of the retailers, 
millwork manufacturers and wholesalers and 
manufacturers. 

The meeting of the manufacturers and 
wholesalers was devoted almost entirely to a 
discussion of the relationship between asso- 
ciate and active members, as reported by J. B. 
Arnold, chairman at the Friday morning ses- 
sion. As a result of the meeting, a resolution 
was passed urging “that the active members be 
requested thoughtfully to consider wherever 
possible the placing of their requirements with 
associate members,” and “that constant notice 
of this policy be carried in the form of a 
one line slogan at the bottom of association 
communications.” 

R. P. Paddison, in reporting on the group 
meeting of the retailers stated that the time 
was spent for the most part in a discussion of 
lien law and credit problems. He explairfed 
the workings of the West Palm Beach credit 
bureau, which is functioning very satisfac- 
torily, and was followed by .J. P. Williams, of 
Orlando, who told of the activities of the 
Orlando bureau, and that of Atlanta, Ga. Con- 
siderable discussion followed as to the best 
method of advertising to secure new business 
for the retailer. 


Resolutions Adopted 


The group meeting of millwork manufac- 
turers was reported by P. F. Collier, of Fort 
Pierce, who stated the discussion centered on 
the proposed affiliation of the millwork manu- 
facturers with the Southern Sash, Door & 
Millwork Manufacturers’ Association, and the 
establishment of listing bureaus throughout 
the State. 

As a result of the discussion, resolutions 
were adopted stating that an exhaustive study 
had been made of millwork bureaus, their use, 
purposes and benefits, and it was the consensus 
that the Florida association adopt the millwork 
listing bureaus’ plan not only for the State 
but for the entire South. A common southern 
business list price for use in Florida and other 
southern States was approved, and it was sug- 
gested that listing bureaus be established 
throughout the State and supervised from a 
central office located at Orlando; and, further, 
that the Florida millwork dealers and manu- 
facturers adopt the use of a stock millwork 
catalog such as recommended by the Southern 
Sash, Door & Millwork Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and work with the latter association 
in spreading this movement all over the South. 

A committee composed, of Joe McCormick, 
Orlando; W. J. Schell, Jacksonville, and J. P. 


’ Williams, Orlando, was appointed to work out 


necessary recommendations for a change in the 
by-laws, and to report at the May meeting. 

P. F. Collier, of Fort Pierce, also proposed 
a resolution to the effect that the secretary re- 
bulletin the membership calling particular at- 
tention to the fact that it is not good practice 
for a manufacturer or wholesaler to call on a 
customer and sell him direct, reserving a com- 
mission for the retailer, when the retailer 
stocks that item and is willing to pay the mill 
a reasonable price for it. This resolution was 
adopted. 

Alfred Hermann, research engineer and sea- 
soning expert for the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Spokane, Wash., presented 
a most instructive paper on the causes of de- 
cay in lumber. 

James S. Shands, manager of the Associated 
Lumber & Supply Corporation, Jacksonville, 
a co-operative retail yard, spoke on the sub- 
ject of “Cutting Inventories by Co-operative 
Stocks.” He touched briefly on the evolution 
of the retail business from a concern handling 
lumber only, to a merchant handling every 
item from foundation to roof. He explained 
how a group of retail yards could form a 
corporation to stock slow moving items, draw- 
ing from this stock at wholesale prices. 

The annual meeting will be held as usual on 
May 9 and 10 at Orlando. 

A most enjoyable round of entertainment was 


‘afforded by the Jacksonville lumbermen and 


their ladies, including a bridge party Thurs- 
day afternoon, shopping tours Thursday morn- 
ing and Friday morning, a sumptuous banquet 
Thursday night followed by dancing until after 
midnight, and a golf tournament Friday after- 
noon. 
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Western Retailers’ 26th Annual Most} l: 


Remodeling, Selling Sidelines, Instalment Sales and Profits 


Butte, Mont., Feb. 23.—The annual banquet 
tonight, after three days of business sessions, 
closed the twenty-sixth annual convention of 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
one of the most instructive and interesting 
meetings in the organization’s history. A. P. 
Stephenson, of Butte, was elected president, 
and Spokane, Wash., was chosen for the next 
meeting place. Roy S. Brown was again chosen 
secretary-treasurer by the board of directors. 
Remodeling, selling sidelines profitably, get- 
ting your share of the consumer’s dollar 
through aggressive selling, instalment selling, 
and the profits to be had through intelligent 
advertising were important subjects discussed. 

The convention delegates went on record op- 
posing a change of name to “Western Building 
Material Merchants,” holding that they were 
proud of their connection with lumber and that 
the name “retail lumber dealer” in the minds 
of their customers and prospects adequately de- 
scribed their business. The convention also 
passed a resolution fixing a discount of 10 
percent on undamaged merchandise returned. 
This is for protection against the unscrupulous 
buyer who orders more lumber or a lower 
grade than he needs, picks it over and returns 
the poorest; and is intended as a proper 
charge against careless ordering. 

Of the 191 men and 36 women registered, 
few were not actively engaged in retail lumber 
yards. Attendance at all sessions was heavy, 
and marked interest was shown in the sub- 
jects presented. Practically every speaker 
made his maiden speech before this convention, 
and the new viewpoints outlined and new sales 
ideas uncovered, demonstrated the wisdom of 
his selection. It was a splendid program 
throughout, and Roy S. Brown, the genial and 
capable secretary, was justly commended for 
his vision and ability in arranging it. 

Montana is 800 miles across, east to west, 
and 500 miles north to south, yet its population 
is only 670,000 people. Others of the States 
represented in the association membership are 
large in area and sparse in population, so it 
was a real compliment to the drawing powers 
of the convention to bring so many delegates 
from the. west as far as the Pacific Ocean, 
and east as far as Michigan, when the time 
and money expense of the trip is considered. 

Butte—the Richest City in the Treasure 
State—has, in her copper mining and allied in- 
terests, thousands of men employed and a 
constant payroll of over $2,000,000 monthly. 
She has good hotels, good eating places and 
theaters, good schools, and a disposition to 
chart her own course and steer her own ship. 
You find a fine democratic spirit in its citi- 
zens, and a real friendly welcome wherever 
your feet lead you. It is, without question, 
the greatest mining camp in the world—a city 
sitting on the top of a mountain of ore that 
has been constantly mined for forty years and 
has only been scratched. In addition to cop- 
per—of which its mines produce one-third of 
the United States total—more silver comes 
from Butte than any other district. It also 
produces gold and zinc in smaller amounts. 

The Butte convention will long be remem- 
bered by the visitors for its purposeful busi- 
ness program and the boundless hospitality 
of the citizens of this hustling and interesting 
copper city. 

THURSDAY MORNING 


After the highly competent Butte High 
School orchestra had completed a very enter- 
taining musical program, the Rev. Charles 
Cole, of Butte, delivered the invocation. 

S. V. Fullaway, jr., district manager for the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Portland, Ore., presented a gavel made from 


yellow pine taken from the White House at 
Washington which had been in service as a 
roof truss more than a century. Frank C. 
Kendall, of Spokane, Wash., president of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, ac- 
cepted the gavel with thanks. 

Kerr Beadle, mayor of Butte, welcomed the 
convention to Butte, and Robert Anderson, 
president of Anderson & Sons Co., Ogden, 
Utah, responded on behalf of the association 
and thanked the mayor for his welcome. 


President’s Address 


President Frank C. Kendall, of Spokane, 
Wash., in his address declared it fitting that 
the meeting should be held in Montana—the 
home of the largest membership in the asso- 
ciation. He spoke of the struggle for existence 
and of the yards that have fallen by the way- 
side, with those remaining “in a position to 
make a real business profession out of what 
we have heretofore called the retail lumber 
business. There are fewer yards in operation,” 
he said, “but plenty for the public service re- 
quired.” 

In concluding his talk, President Kendall 
gave definitions of the words “retail” and 
“dealer,” and showed that in his judgment it 
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Spokane, Wash.; 


Vice President for 
Washington 


GRANT BOORMAN, 
Chinook, Mont.; 


Elected a Director of 
Association 


is better to call members of the profession 
lumber merchants or building material mer- 
chants. “We have a place to fill,” he said, 
“as a very necessary and essential part of any 
community of American citizens, and let us 
dignify our trade and our profession by mak- 
ing the public conscious of the importance 
that we must be to any worthwhile community 
as the most useful merchants in town.” 


Report of the Secretary 


In his annual report, Secretary-treasurer Roy 
S. Brown, of Spokane, Wash., declared that 
1928 has been a very interesting and active year 
and that 1929 holds forth much encouragement 
and with continued enthusiastic co-operation 
from the members, nothing but good results are 
to: be expected. “We have constantly en- 
deavored to induce our members,” he said, “to 
do business on the right kind of margin, not 
to engage in price warfare with competitors and 
to concentrate on the sale of materials which 
they believe will meet the requirements of their 
customers from the standpoint of satisfaction and 
economy instead of being simply handlers of 
building materials. It is realized that the great- 





est problem facing the lumber industry today 
is that of merchandising, and ‘the tremendous 
influences and potential power of co-operation 
are effectively being used by various associations 
to bring about better merchandising conditions.” 

Secretary: Brown then told about the various 
district and regional meetings that had been 
held during the year at Lewiston, Idaho; 
Yakima, Wash.; Eugene, Ore., and Corvallis, 
Ore., stating that a great deal of benefit had been 
received by the individual dealers attending 
these sectional meetings and urging that the 
members continue to interest themselves in such 
affairs and also to co-operate with their insti- 
tutions of learning, which “through their various 
departments are attempting to educate farmers, 
dealers and others in modern construction 
methods and merchandising.” 

The secretary spoke of the successful opera- 
tion of the association’s architectural service 
and of its fire insurance department. He issued 
a word of warning in reference to fire insurance, 
saying that the loss ratio on the western busi- 
ness of the Epperson Underwriters during 1928 
was quite unfavorable. He urged the members 
to share in a material benefit by placing all of 
their insurance through the insurance depart- 
ment. 

Advantages of the traffic service department 
of the association have been enjoyed by 65 per- 
cent of the membership. About 100,000 freight 
bills were audited, 1,096 claims for overcharge, 
loss and damage presented, and the members 
were served in other ways with respect to their 
transportation problems. 

The secretary spoke of the need for trade 
extension and of the activities particularly of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and the West Coast Lumbermen’s Assocta- 
tion, both of which are assisting retailers in sell- 
ing their manufactured products, and declared 
that the western retailers’ organization is 
pleased to be able to co-operate in these trade 
extension movements. 

The secretary reported that there had been a 
decrease in the number of dealers operating in 
the territory, due to consolidation and closing 
out of yards, though this was an experience 
which was generally true of other territories. 
However, 39 new members were secured to off- 
set the 49 memberships lost through consolida- 
tions and closeouts, and with the 38 memberships 
dropped for non-payment of dues, the present 
total is 827. 

The secretary closed his report with an 
acknowledgment of the services given by Presi- 
dent Kendall and other officials of the associa- 
tion, and. expressed the hope that all the mem- 
bers would strive to make 1929 a result-produc- 
ing year for the organization. 

After appointment of committees, and the 
drawing for attendance prizes which was a fea- 
ture of each session, the session adjourned. 


Thursday Luncheon 


The famed “Butte Hospitality” manifested 
itself in an invitation to the visitors to attend a 
luncheon given in their honor at the beautiful 
and commodious Shrine Temple where the 
Chamber of Commerce and the various service 
clubs of the city were hosts. Members of the 
Rotary, Kiwanis, Exchange and Lions clubs at- 
tended en masse and close to a thousand people 
were present when the orchestra subsided and 
the diners “fell to” on a delicious lunch. Capt. 
Louis P. Sanders, a Butte attorney, made a 
splendid address commemorating the anni- 
versaries of the birthdays of Washington and 
Lincoln. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


Sharply at 2 o’clock President Kendall called 
the meeting to order. H. W. Trask, of the In- 
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terstate Lumber Co., Missoula, Mont., was the 
first speaker, and his subject, “Credit and Collec- 
tions,” was splendidly handled. Mr. Trask 
spoke from experience and started his talk with 
the subject of credits, saying that “automatically 
collections will take much better care of them- 
selves if we have handled credits wisely. There 
should be two classifications of credit for dealers 
handling lumber and fuel. First, lumber, build- 
ing material and such other commodities as go 
into structures where there are lien rights 
should be dealt with separately from fuel and 
other material where no protection is afforded 
other than individual credit rating.” 

Mr. Trask spoke of the rapidly changing con- 
ditions.and of the mail-order competition in the 
credit field. “This form of credit competition,” 
he said, “can be met only by aggressiveness. If 
we are so situated that we can finance at a 
profit a deferred payment on our sales, we can 
meet this instalment competition, but we must 
do it at a price that the customer can pay. If, 
on the other hand, we are not in a position to 
finance this plan and must have reasonably 
prompt returns on our accounts, our business 
must be secured by straight rustling, price, serv- 
ice and quality.” 

Mr. Trask spoke of the rules and methods 
that are applied in the yards of the company he 
represents, and these were briefly that a clear 
understanding must be had with the customer 
as to the amount of payment and the time in 
which to pay, stating that the lien law of Mon- 
tana prohibited the extension of such credit for 
a longer period than 90 days. An invariable 
practice is to send out monthly statements and 
see that they are in the mail the last day of each 
month. All items for one day’s business are 
invoiced the next day and mailed to the cus- 
tomer irrespective of any delivery tickets. 

Mr. Trask then spoke of the “coal for cash” 
system which his company has applied at Mis- 
soula for the last five years, explaining how 
— are made and how sales were for cash 
only, 

Summary of Credit Scheme 


Mr. Trask concluded his talk with a sum- 
mary of his company’s plans for granting -eredit 
and making collections, indicating that the sub- 
ject would be much easier for discussion if 
its important points were given. He cited 
these points as follows: 

1. How will we meet instalmeht compe- 
tition? 

2. What is the remedy for unwise local 
credit competition? 

3. How will we stop abuses on personal 
credit? 

4. Is there any reason or excuse why we 
should not avail ourselves 100 percent of the 
benefits of our lien laws? 

5. Why should we not be open and above 
board with our customers in acquainting 
them with our rights at the same time we 
are perfecting a complete understanding with 
them as to time and terms of payment. 

6. Is there any reason why coal can not 
be sold for cash among those of us who 
handle both building material and fuel? 

7. And last—Will not organization and 
understanding help us soive all of the prob- 
lems mentioned? 


Discussion on Credit Matters 


That this subject was a “live” one was indi- 
cated by the discussion which followed. E. M. 
Sybert, of the A. W. Miles Lumber & Coal 
Co., Livingston, Mont., spoke in favor of a 
firm collection policy on the basis of the terms 
on which a sale was made. He spoke of the 
apparent ease with which purchasers of luxury 
items keep up their payments, and said that 
a similar budgeted plan for payments for items 


bought from the lumber yard would be as suc- 
cessful. 

Neil Warner and Herman Schumacher, of 
the Monroe St. Lumber Co., Spokane, Wash., 
told of a finance plan inaugurated two years 
ago by employees of their company which, at 
a proper fee, enabled buyers of their mate- 
rial to extend their payments therefor over a 
long term. Reshingling jobs, hardwood floors, 
remodeling of houses etc. were sold on this 
plan, when preferred. For this financing the 
customer was charged 10 percent, and he was 
required to pay 20 percent of the bill upon 
completion of the job, and the balance was 
divided into ten equal monthly payments. Last 
year over 200 jobs were sold on this basis, 
and in nearly every instance the purchaser 
took care of his instalments without much 
urging. Because employees of the company 
own the finance corporation, they are very 
careful in extending credit and are diligent 
in making collections. Liens are filed to pro- 
tect the interests of the lumber or finance 


company, just the same as the title of house- 
hold articles bought under the instalment plan 
remains with the firm which sold them until 
they are paid for in full. 

This yard also sells coal on credit, and in 
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the last twelve months its losses on such ac- 
counts has been less than one-half of one per- 
cent. 

In cases where accotints that are sold ow 
open terms are not settled on the agreed date, 
the purchasers are told of the services of the 
finance company, and in many instances they 
borrow the money from the finance company 
and pay their bills to the lumber company, 
feeling that by so doing they are keeping their 
credit good with the lumber company and at 
the same time are spreading the time of pay- 
ment over a 10-month period at an added cost 
of only 10 percent of their original bill. 

B. J. Boorman, of the Boorman Lumber Co., 
Oakland, Calif., formerly of Montana, said his 
company has a roofing department which makes 
sales on a deferred payment plan, its method 
being to get 20 percent down payment and the 
balance in ten equal monthly instalments. The 
company makes an arbitrary financing charge 
and charges interest, and it has found its in- 
stalments are met promptly. 


A Departmentized Business 


Herman Schumacher spoke of the competi- 
tion between all business men for the con- 


Through Intelligent Advertising Are Major Subjects Considered 


sumer’s dollar. He said the public was sold 
on the idea of using luxuries and would buy 
them whenever the seller shows the consumer 
how he can purchase and pay for them. Ad- 
vertising, he said, had done much to further 
the sale of such luxuries. 

His company’s business is divided into three 
departments, each of which is in charge of a 
manager. The lumber department carries the 
strictly lumber items, stock millwork, cement, 
and others. The specialty department contains 
paint, hardware and other supplies that are 
closely allied. Then the company has a fuel 
department. While it does some direct mail 
advertising, it does a great deal of news- 
paper advertising, which, Mr. Schumacher said, 
is found to pay a nice dividend on the money 
invested. Its solicitors do not make calls ex- 
cept on request of the prospect; and it gets 
such requests as a result of its constant news- 
paper advertising. “Your advertising must be 
continuous,” said Mr. Schumacher, and “the 
public has almost unlimited funds to buy 
your products, provided you can sell them on 
installment payments.” The finance company 
owned by the employees does the financing of 
jobs secured on the instalment plan of pay- 
ment, and both the lumber company and the 
finance company are pleased -with the added 
profits secured through this modern method 
of conducting a retail lumber and building 
material business. 


Return of Unused Material 


H. J. Sawtell, of the Yellowstone Lumber 
Co., Miles City, Mont., whose subject was “Re- 
turn of Unused Lumber and Other Building 
Material,” told of being asked to make an ad- 
dress on this topic and in order to secure some 
information on how other dealers were handling 
this problem, he addressed a letter of inquiry 
to 32 dealers and received 22 answers. He said 
that no doubt all the dealers had wondered how 
to handle this problem, particularly the returns 
from the carpenter-contractor who ordered more 
material than he needed so that he could pick 
out the desirable lengths and return the balance 
to the yard for credit, or else he would order 
a low grade of material and after picking out 
the top of the grade, would return the balance 
to the yard. 

Mr. Sawtell said that his company had found 
it comparatively easy to dispose of the short 
lengths that were returned by having the men 
pile up such material where it is convenient to 
load, finding that by this method it was more 
easily disposed of and did not accumulate. 

Mr. Sawtell stated that he took this matter up 
with other dealers to ascertain if there was not 
some method or standard by which members of 
the association could stop this return practice: 
It was rather difficult to formulate any standards 
because the dealers were afraid that other deal- 
ers in their towns would not live up to them; 
that the customer would become dissatisfied and 
go to the other dealer, who would probably ac- 
cept his returns, thus shouldering the burden of 
the delivery charge, the extra handling charge 
and the extra carrying charge. 

Out of the twenty-two replies that Mr. Saw- 
tell received in answer to his letter of inquiry, 
three declared they were satisfied with the 
present arrangement; four knew that it was un- 
satisfactory but couldn’t be helped, and fifteen 
wanted to adopt a uniform policy. One letter 
received from a non-member of the association 
was so complete and so typical that Mr. Sawtell 
read it in full. It was to the effect that the 
retail lumbermen for years have made the mer- 
chandising of material a burden to themselves 
because they had no uniform policies with ref- 
erence to the price question, nor did they have 
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any uniform practice on the return of unused 
material. This dealer said that he kept all of 
his stock under cover and that when it was sent 
out to a job it was bright and clean, but the re- 
turns that came back were dirty, sometimes with 
nail holes in them, and most generally unfit to 
be returned to the original bin. This dealer de- 
clared that he had had the problem up with 
lumberman of his city, but that they had not 
been able to arrive at anything definite along 
uniform rules. 

Mr. Sawtell then told of a plan which had 
been adopted by the Old Colony Building Sup- 
plies Association, of Massachusetts, which or- 
ganization, after thorough consideration of the 
subject of returned materials and the careless 
way in which contractors and builders had 
ordered materials, had decided to make a 10 
percent charge from the purchase price on ma- 
terials returned, a cartage charge, and certain 
materials were listed as not being returnable for 
credit. 

In closing, Mr. Sawtell said: 

This matter is not impossible of solution. 
This detail of our business need not cause 
unnecessary inconvenience and misunder- 
standing with our customer; and it can be 
worked out on a satisfactory basis if we 
will give it the attention it deserves and han- 
dle it in a businesslike way. By this I 
do not mean to imply that we will be unrea- 
sonable or unfair with our customers or be 
arbitrary in any way. But I do insist that 
a definite plan, clearly understood by both 
customer and dealer, and either generally ad- 


_vertised or else frankly discussed when a 


contract is signed, will obviate many of the 
difficulties that have been experienced and 
result in much more pleasant relations be- 
tween the contracting parties. It is only 
a sensible, businesslike thing to do. 


Some Practices on Returned Material 


In the discussion which followed A. L. Larse, 
of the Wenatchee Lumber Co., Wenatchee, 
Wash, said that in its yard some items were 
not returnable, as, for instance, special millwork. 
It does, however, have a “bull pen” where such 
items are placed and sold on consignment, pay- 
ing the customer whatever the company gets 
for the special material returned. 

B. J. Boorman, of the Boorman Lumber Co., 

Yakland, Calif., said that on material returnea 
his concern credited the customer with invoice 
price less 10 percent, except that special mill- 
work could not be returned. Its drivers have 
positive instructions to decline to pick up ma- 
terial for return unless they first get specific 
instructions from the office to do so. 

Discussion disclosed that this! practice of 
ordering more than is needed is common in sev- 
eral cities. 

Tom Greenfield, of the Greenfield Advertis- 
ing Agency, of Butte, in a splendid talk proved 
his point that advertising, properly planned and 
carried out, would be profitable to the retail 
lumber dealer. . He decried the tendency ot 
many dealers to spend money on church and 
dance programs etc., and urged them to sit down 
and seriously study their advertising, prepare a 
definite program for a year if possible, and stick 
to the plan. He said that a retail lumberman 
should spend at least 3 percent to 5 percent of 
his gross sales in the various forms of advertis- 
ing; and that the local newspaper should get the 
bulk of that sum. In pleading for a continuous 
program of advertising, he pointed out that few 
salesmen make heavy sales on their first call on 
a customer. Direct mail advertising, along with 
newspaper advertising, he said, was made much 
more effective. The radio, in sparsely settled 
regions, he said, was worth its cost as an adver- 
tising medium. Billboards or other large signs 
“made of the material which you sell” and also 
benches at street corners where crowds wait for 
street cars, he felt to be a good form of effec- 
tive advertising—all of which, of course, are 
supplemental to the newspaper campaign. 


FRIDAY MORNING 
After a short program of music, Grant 
Boorman, of the Chinook Lumber Co., Chinook, 


Mont., read a paper on “The Rural District 
Building Material Store of the Future,” in 


which he pointed out that first in importance 
in the successful conduct of a retail lumber 
store is the stock and, second, the arrangement 
of this stock, stating that a method should be 
followed so that it will not be necessary to tell 
a customer that the stock will be in in a few 
days. The retailer’s office, Mr. Boorman said, 
should be as clean and attractive as possible, 
and a display room will greatly aid in making 
sales. Builders’ hardware and paint should 
be handled, he thought, because they belong to 
the business and also because there is a fairly 
good margin of profit in them. 

“Carry standard lines of merchandise,” Mr. 
Boorman said. “Get away from this hit and 
miss stock idea just because it may be a little 
cheaper. I believe that if you carry good 
grades at all times, even if the margin of profit 
is somewhat less, you will always have custom- 
ers who will be good advertisers for you. 
Along this thought I would add, don’t be a 











The Successful Merchant 


The progressive, successful 
merchant of today is the man 
who has established an honest, 
trustworthy reputation in his 
community, and operates his 
business on a fundamental and 
Strictly simple business basis. 


He has set a limit on his mer- 
chandise purchases, thereby in- 
suring a turnover. During the 
short time he has kept the mer- 
chandise in his possession, he has 
kept it neat and presentable, thus 
insuring its value. And when he 
turns it over to the customer, an 
honest value has been the amount 
of the consideration. 


And, let me say right here, if 
you can not exchange your mer- 
chandise for the actual coin of 
the realm—that same stuff that I 
had to hand over to the railroad 
company for my ticket to get 
here—I implore you to keep your 
merchandise on display, and thus 
advertise the business you are in. 
+FRANK C. KENDALL, Spo- 
kane, Wash. 











price eutter. That really doesn’t take any 
ability and it will soon ruin your business.” 

Mr. Boorman thought it desirable to handle 
many of the items not ordinarily carried in a 
lumber store, feeling that when a customer 
came in and asked for a certain item, such as 
cedar posts or even steel posts, a dealer was 
passing up a good chance if he did not stock 
them. 

He mentioned briefly the fact that the dealer 
should do some sort of advertising, if it is 
merely only to keep his name before the pub- 
lic, but that along with his advertising he 
should give good service, for the merchant that 
advertises and gives service seems to get the 
business. 

Mr. Boorman declared that the dealer who 
has qualified himself as an expert in farm 
construction had the same advantage over the 
average dealer that the competent physician or 
attorney has over the incompetent one. “There 
is a great volume of profitable business in 
the trade area of every retail lumber dealer 


in a rural community,” Mr. Boorman said. 
“His success in developing this business and 
selling it at a profit is largely dependent upon 
his equipping himself to advise the farmers 
properly on the construction of better farm 
buildings. * * * When the retail lumber dealer 
has been able to convince the farmer that it 
will profit him to have better buildings on his 
farm, the next requirement is that he will be 
able to counsel him on the best designs of 
these buildings. This business won’t come to 
your building store unsolicited. It is up to 
you to keep on the job, go out and get this 
business that is yours if you will just put 
forth the effort.” 


Profitable Sidelines 


The next speaker was W. B. Saunders, of 
the Saunders Lumber Co.,- Gillette, Wyo., who 
discussed “Profitable Sidelines.” He stated 
that he considered coal and fuel the most gen- 
uine sideline of any and told of his experi- 
ence, first in southern Nebraska and then in 
Wyoming, of developing a coal business. His 
company’s system was to take the public into 
its confidence, actually showing how much the 
coal cost, handling charges etc., and how the 
selling price was arrived at. Special service 
to coal consumers was given, which resulted 
in continuous and satisfied customers. 

Mr. Saunders stated that paints and brushes 
etc. have now become a regular sideline, 
though he could not “warm up to the paint 
business until comparatively recent years.” 
Then in taking over the yard at Gillette, it 
was found that the former concern had been 
doing some paint business and therefore it was 
considered necessary to continue it. He and 
his sons began a study of the paint business, 
made adjustments in the stocks carried, and 
have been gratified to see the business grow. 
In three years it has increased from one turn- 
over a year to double that amount turned over 
four times a year. 

He mentioned briefly the development of a 
wagon box business wherein a retired sheep 
rancher started making wagon boxes and sheep 
wagon bodies for the neighboring ranches. Of 
course, he bought the material from Mr. Saun- 
ders, and this business has developed into a 
profitable undertaking. 

In the discussion which followed Mr. Saun- 
ders’ paper, Bob Anderson, of the Anderson 
& Sons Co., Ogden, Utah, said: “The lines 
of merchandise we should handle are the lines 
our trade will buy; hence we should study 
them well and be authorities regarding them. 
We lumbermen are naturally good visitors and 
I think the farmers particularly like to visit 
when they come to town, so let’s get them 
to visiting with us, as in a year’s time they 
buy a lot of the kind of goods we sell.” 

J. M. Crawford, president of the Tum-A- 
Lum Lumber Co., Walla Walla, Wash., said: 
“So-called ‘sidelines’ are much of our busi- 
ness today. In the winter, 90 percent of our 
business is sidelines, and even in the summer 
time half of our volume is in these sidelines. 
So let’s quit calling them ‘substitutes’; call 
them simply ‘merchandise that is sold in a re- 
tail lumber yard.’” 

E. M. Sybert, of the Miles City Lumber & 
Coal Co., Livingston, Mont., commented: 
“Our lines are all main lines—not sidelines. 
Every item used in building should come from 
a retail lumber yard, and it is up to us to be 
the authority in our town on building. We 
have handled paint for more than thirty years; 
also hardware, and we stick to well known, 
dependable merchandise, and make money 
selling it.” 


Roofing and Reroofing 


In his address on “Roofing and Reroofing,” 
Howard M. Jones, of Morrisson, Merrill & 
Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, told of the evolu- 
tion of the business from practically nothing 
to where today it is an important part of each 
dealer’s trade. He spoke of how this had been 
brought about by competition of the fly-by- 
night roofing concerns and how the Jumber 
dealers have just begun to wake up to the 
possibilities of securing the roofing business 
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for themselves. “This game,” he said, “de- 
mands a lot of ‘skull practice’ as well as scrim- 
mage; so, even though schemes tried out in one 
locality will not be as successful in others, a 
knowledge of what was done might be \ valuable 
eventually. 

Mr. Jones told of the activities of the Utah 
dealers under the direction of the Utah Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, whereby a successful 
campaign to enlarge the use of the red cedar 
shingle was staged. Special exhibits were put 
on at the State fairs, schools of instruction 
were held at the fairs and an earnest effort was 
made to give the visitors complete and accurate 
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information about the wooden shingle. It de- 
veloped that the general public knew very little 
about shingles and how mistaken most of its 
information was. A larger exhibit was tried 
at the State fair the second year and assistance 
was secured from the Red Cedar Shingle Bu- 
reau in the way of literature, photographs, etc., 
and the entire expense was borne by the deal- 
ers themselves. 

Following the close of the fair, an over- 
shingling campaign was staged and special ad- 
vertising run in the newspapers. Three houses 
were selected to be over-roofed, their locations 
and time of roofing being announced to the 
public. This campaign worked so satisfactorily 
that the customers are now demanding better 
roofs and the sale of 5/2 perfects has increased 
materially in Utah in the last two years. 

Mr. Jones said that while Utah dealers have 
not solved their problem as yet, they know that 
they have engendered a favorable attitude to- 
ward the use of wooden shingles. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


The session started with a discussion of the 
Howard M. Jones paper on roofing and re- 
roofing. Charles Coffman, of the Exchange Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Co., Spokane, who opened 
the discussion, spoke of the need of the dealer 
to know all about the product he is selling; 
know how it is manufactured; why a particular 
grade is better than another grade; why stars 
are not as good as XXXXX; how and why 
wood shingles are stained; how to get a good 
roof; proper construction and insulation ot 
roofs; what kind of nails and valleys to use; 
and, in short, to see to it that each buyer gets 
as good a roof as he should have and can pay 
for. He keeps a list of roof prospects that he 
makes up by putting down the names of people 
who come to him for roof repair material, as, 
he explained, roofs are patched up for several 
years before a new roof is put on. He said: 
“The time is here when we must take jobs 
direct, and sell them on the installment plan. 
You will have to service those roofs and keep 
them in good condition, so be sure you add 
enough to your price to do this, in addition to 


the cost of financing to provide for the long- 
time payment.” 

G. E. Churchill, of the Columbia Lumber Co., 
Wenatchee, Wash., told of his success in sell- 
ing insulation for roofs. He says home-owners 
are easily interested when you prove to them 
they can save its cost in three to four years 
through decreased coal bills, to say nothing of 
the added comfort of the house during the hot 
days of summer. 

W. G. Perrow, district manager Lehigh Port- 
land Cement Co., Spokane, Wash., said his com- 
pany thinks the retail lumbermen are the logical 
distributers of cement and is adhering to that 
policy. He urged the dealers to get a profit on 
each sale, and forget the “volume bugaboo.” 

S. V. Fullaway, Jr., representing the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, with head- 
quarters at Portland, Ore. then told about 
“The Transformation,” a film which has been 
shown at practically every convention this year 
and which depicts the evolution of an old house 
into a new home. When the picture was thrown 
on the screen those present, including the women, 
pressed forward to obtain better seats, thus 
evincing their real interest in the unfolding of 
this story of the evolution of a new home— 
of a new and better life—from the old. The 
women were quick to see the selling arguments 
incorporated in this wonderful screen story. 

J. C. Taylor, director extension service of 
the Montana State College at Bozeman, spoke 
on the need for better rural homes; the fine 
asset a good and modern home is to the whole 
community ; the social side of good homes; and 
how the children are thus kept on the farm and 
kept contented. He told of the remodeling anda 
new house plans sent out by the college which 
have resulted in much building. More than a 
thousand kitchens have been remodeled through 
this work. Plans are furnished also for barns 
and other farm buildings. He offered the co- 
operation of the college to the retailers on such 
problems. 

J. P. Lansing, sales manager of the Polleys 
Lumber Co., Missoula, took the floor to an- 
nounce the Hoo-Hoo concatenation and spoke 
of the value of the order to lumbermen, “as 
it is the only fraternal order composed entirely 
of lumbermen.” He said “Hoo-Hoo works 
for lumber constantly—in our cities to help 
protect the good reputation of wood, and to 
save its markets.” President Kendall spoke 
briefly of the splendid Spokane Hoo-Hoo Club 
and its accomplishments in furthering the cause 
of wood. 


SATURDAY MORNING 


A telegram was read from the Spokane Hoo- 
Hoo Club inviting the twenty-seventh annual 
convention to that city. (The committee in 
charge later selected Spokane for the 1930 
meeting place.) 

In the absence of H. S. Gimble, of the Gim- 
ble Lumber & Fuel Co., Anaconda, Mont., whose 
subject was “Modernization of Retail Lumber 
Yards”; B. J. Boorman, of Oakland, Calif., led 
a discussion of this matter. Mr. Boorman said 
“it is necessary to make your own yard truly 
modern before you can reasonably expect pros- 
pects to take stock in your ideas to modernize 
their homes.” Recent statistics were quoted 
showing there are 12,000,000 houses in the United 
States that need remodeling to make “homes” 
out of them. In this lies the big opportunity 
for retail lumber dealers. “When they ask 
‘How much?’” the speaker said, “tell them of 
the beauty of the hardwood floors, the artis- 
tically framed doors and windows, the com- 
modious closets, and the convenient kitchens, 
and when you are through telling them the 
price won’t seem high for the great value they 
get in the remodeling.” “Do this job right,” 
said Mr. Boorman, ‘ ‘and you can not complain 
that ‘business is poor.’” “Modernization,” he 
declared, “turns frozen assets into liquid ones, 
for modern houses will sell, or rent easily, 
while antiquated ones will not.” 

. J. Baldwin, of the Baldwin Lumber Co., 
Billings, Mont., said: “There is no question 
about it. The place to start modernization work 


is in our yards. We try to keep our yards upto- 
date, painted, clean, and orderly. We use our 
display space intelligently, and keep a stock 
of samples where it is easy to show them to 
customers. We receive many compliments on 
the splendid appearance of our yards, and stocks, 
and it helps business. Displaying modern con- 
veniences helps sell the modernizing idea, and 
I think every dealer should use the film “The 
Transformation.’ Modernizing jobs offer our 
greatest profit possibility, and we should push 
the sale of them.” 

Fred R. Brennan, field representative, of 
Western ‘Retail Lumbermen’s Association and 
the Epperson Underwriting bureau, told of the 
necessity of keeping down weeds, and avoiding 
tobacco smoking in the yard as a precaution 
against fire. 

J. M. Crawford, Walla Walla, Wash., who 
is also a director of the Epperson Underwriting 
company, talked on the value of its insurance 
service, and told of the immense volume which 
it has attained. 


On Trade Extension Work 


President Kendall, introducing J. R. Blunt, 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
also said, “We ought to be sure that we buy 
our lumber from manufacturers who are mem- 
bers of these associations who help us through 
their trade extension work.” 

Mr. Blunt stated that it is generally recog- 
nized that more than 50 percent of the annual 
lumber consumption reaches the users through 
the retail lumber dealers and that, therefore, 
any extension of lumber’s markets, any im- 
provements in the product and the methods of 
using it must inherently react to the dealers’ 
advantage. Trade extension activities will log- 
ically fall under three heads: (1) Creative; 
(2) informative, and (3) productive. “Under 
the first head fall those activities,” said Mr. 
Blunt, “which are directly aimed to develop 
new business. In a large measure this is a 
matter of creating with the consumer the desire 
to build a new home, to remodel the old house, 
to improve the farm buildings. It is a problem 
of obtaining for lumber a reasonable share of 
the consumer dollar. Our national advertising, 


dealer help material, publicity and home mod- 
ernization campaign are the actual tools em- 
ployed.” 

Mr. Blunt told of the contemplated 1929 ad- 
vertising schedule which had* been recommended 
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following out the successful advertising during 
1928, and spoke of the free service rendered 
by the National organization in the form of 
publicity matter, mats, etc., which has been given 
the dealers and which will be increased during 
1929. 

Under the head informative, he told of the 
service which is being given the retailers so 
that they might be prepared to advise and fur- 
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nish information to their customers relative to 
the suitability of material for specific purposes 
and the proper methods of using such material. 

With reference to the productive feature of 
the work, he said that “the industry is vitally 
interested in how its product is used, and since 
improper methods of construction are more 
likely to bring discredit upon the product than 
upon the method, we are constantly promoting 
higher construction standards in  buildling 
codes.” 

Just how vital a force this trade extension 
compaign will be to the dealer depended upon 
how actively he interested himself in it, said 
Mr. Blunt, and availed himself of the many 
services and opportunities it offers. He con- 
cluded with a plea that the dealers patronize 
the members of the West Coast association, for 
by so doing, the work can be continued and 
enlarged with benefit to all concerned. 


Resolutions Adopted 

The resolutions committee, in its report, ex- 
tended its thanks to the following, for the rea- 
sons given: To the Butte Chamber of Com- 
merce, service clubs, and the Boy Scouts for 
their co-operation in making the meeting such 
a success ; to the Hotel Finlen, for good service; 
to A. P. Stephenson, George N. Short and Wil- 
liam Hall, Butte lumbermen, for their careful 
planning which made possible the enjoyable 
entertainments; to retiring President Frank C. 
Kendall for the thorough performance of his 
duties. 

The committee reported unfavorably on the 
adoption of a uniform lien law; it affirmed its 
belief that the retail lumber dealer is the log- 
ical distributer of building materials; it thanked 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for its reportorial 
aid; then went on record opposing the sug- 
gested change calling the body “Western Build- 
ing Material Dealers’ Association”; sent greet- 
ings to D. E. Swinehart, a director, who was 
absented by sickness, and instructed that fitting 
condolences be sent to the families of William 
H. Boles and Squire C. Kenyon, deceased 
members. 

A resolution was also approved by vote fixing 
a uniform charge of 10 percent on returned 
undamaged material, while special millwork and 
like items are declared not returnable. 

The Women’s Club of the association also 
brought in resolutions thanking Mrs. A. P. 
Stephenson and the other ladies; and also 
Messrs. Stephenson, Hall and Short, for their 
part in making the visit to Butte so thoroughly 
enjoyable in a social way. 


Election of Officers 


The nominations committee brought in the 
following list of nominations, all of which were 
then elected to office: 


President—A, P. Stephenson, Stephenson Lum- 
ber Co., Butte, Mont. 

Vice presidents—ArIzoNA: W. F. Edens, Cot- 
tonwood Lumber Co., Cottonwood, Ariz.; CAL- 
IFORNIA: F. Dean Prescott, Valley Lumber 
Co., Fresno, Calif.; IpAHo: J. H. Evans, 
Farmers Lumber & Supply Co., Gooding, 
Idaho; MONTANA (eastern division): J. W. 
O'Malley, O'Malley Lumber Co., Billings, Mont. ; 
(western division): C. D. O'Neil, O’Neil Lumber 
Co., Kalispell, Mont.; Nevapa: H. C. Hanson, 
Citizens Lumber, Coal & Supply Co., Yerington, 
Nev.; OREGON (eastern division): Paul E. Van 
Petten, Van Petten Lumber Co., Ontario, Ore. ; 
(western division): J. W. Copeland, Copeland 
Lumber Co., Portiand, Ore.; Uran: R. H. Bisle, 
Morrison-Merrill & Co., Salt Lake City, Utah; 
WASHINGTON (eastern division): Homer B. 
Kendall, Standard Lumber Co., Spokane, Wash. ; 
(western division): W. C. Miller, Columbia 
Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash.; Wyominc: W. B. 
Saunders, Saunders Lumber Co., Gillette, Wyo. 


Directors (for three years)—George W. Wood, 
Wood Brothers Co., Santa Cruz., Calif.; I G. 
Kjosness, Madison Lumber & Mill Co., Lewiston, 
Idaho; Charles B. Brown, Midland Coal & Lum- 
ber Co., Miles City, Mont.; Grant Boorman, 
Chinook Lumber Co., Chinook, Mont.; Fred H. 
Robinson, Grogan-Robinson Lumber Co., Great 
Falls, Mont.; C. H. Crawford, Tum-A-Lum Lum- 
ber Co., Walla Walla, Wash.; Fred Massar, 
Massar Lumber Co., Mount Vernon, Wash.; E. 
L. Rowles, McGoldrick Lumber Co., Spokane, 
Wash. 


After selecting Spokane for the next meeting 
place, the convention adjourned its business 


sessions. 
ENTERTAINMENT 


The entertainment features provided included 
a musical program at the opening of each session 
provided by the high schools’ orchestra and 
glee clubs, local singers and instrumentalists, 
luncheons, a smoker, a Hoo-Hoo concatenation, 
theater parties for the ladies, winding up with 
the splendid annual banquet, ‘entertainment and 
dance at the Shrine Temple. 

Part of the visitors viewed the underground 
workings of one of the Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Co.’s mines on Saturday afternoon, and 
were amazed at the vast amount of expensive 
equipment and large number of men needed to 
produce this useful metal. 

Some of the visitors were entertained with 
a special ravioli dinner in the Italian section 
of the city, while others visited other unique 
or interesting places in the Richest City. 

Butte, The Hospitable City, is a new title 
which the visitors concur in awarding for the 
unequaled entertainment provided. 


PRIZES AWARDED 
Attendance prizes were awarded at the open- 


ing and closing of each session; numbers being 
drawn for each. To win a prize it was necessary 











I am convinced it is not so 
much a question of what line to 
handle or what lines are profit- 
able as it is to know your line and 
study your trade possibilities; 
then do well what you undertake. 
Don’t keep a slipshod stock of 
builders’ hardware. Don’t allow 
your stock to be in such a condi- 
tion that if a customer needs to 
hang a door you are compelled to 
try to get him to match a brass 
lock with copper butts or brass 
ornamental hinges for his cabinet 
with nickel cupboard turns. 
Know your line and make it keep 
step with the demand.—W. B. 
SAUNDERS, Gillette, Wyo. 











that the man, whose number was drawn, be 
present within the room, and this fact aided in 
getting members to the meeting promptly. The 
firms giving prizes, and their donations, follow: 
The Celotex Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 1,000 
feet of Celotex; Certain-teed Products Corpo- 
ration, Minneapolis, Minn., 30 squares No. 1 
Certain-teed roofing; Andersen Lumber Co., 
Bayport, Minn., a quantity of Andersen 
framés; Knight Fuel Co., Salt Lake City, 
Utah, a number of credits on coal ordered; 
Paraffine Company (Inec.), San Francisco, 
Calif., 15 gallons Multi-Service paint or three 
9x12 Pabco deluxe rugs; Gypsum Products 
Corporation, Seattle, 1,500 feet of Perfection 
or Schumacher wallboard; Dant & Russell 
(Ine.), Portland, Ore., presented each delegate 
with an attractive and useful notebook. 


THE BANQUET 


Three hundred and fifty lumbermen and their 
wives seated themselves around the banquet 
tables, where, under the influence of music from 
a splendid orchestra, the delicious squabs and 
the rest of the bounteous repast quickly disap- 
peared. Graceful dancers, solo and in. groups, 
did their well-executed turns. A male quartet, 
from the local Elks’ club, harmonized and sang 
the home State songs of the visitors. After 
which, in the drawing for the capital prizes 
Montana acquitted herself well, as usual, for 
L. G. Bradbrook, of the Bradbrook Saunders 
Lumber Co., Rapelje, Mont., won the men’s 


—$$—. 


prize of $100 cash and his sister-in-law, Mrs, 
Guy L. Bradbrook, of the Bradbrook Saunders 
Lumber Co., Hysham, Mont., won the women’s 
prize of $50 cash. The prize of a $50 credit 
on a carload of lumber given by H. A. Temple- 
ton was won by J. E. Wamsley, of the Monarch 
Lumber Co., Wolf Point, ‘Mont. 

Then the dancing started which continued 
until a late hour. 


HOO-HOO CONCATENATION 


H. F. (Jack) Root, Vicegerent Snark for the 
southern Montana district, and his able staff, 
inducted eight kittens into the order, and rein- 
stated seven gld cats who stayed out too late. 
This is the fifth concatenation Mr. Root has 
staged in the two years he has held office, and 
indicates the growing strength of the order in 
this district. He is sales manager of the Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co.’s lumber department, 
with headquarters and mills at Bonner, Mont. 


SIDE LIGHTS 


While there were no recognized display spaces 
sold, the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation and the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association had a showing of their literature, 
and aids for the retail dealer. Balsam Wool and 
Nu-Wood samples were passed out, and liter- 
ature explaining the merits of Libby- Owens 
glass was distributed. 


Bop ANDERSON, of Anderson & Sons Co., 
Ogden, Utah, was on hand as usual with his 
hearty handshake and friendly word. He 
said business has not been so bad, but he 
thought if all will work harder they can do 
more. And he said they will work harder 
during 1929. 

B. J. BoorMAN, Boorman Lumber Co., Oak- 
land, Calif., said the Great West is just now 
being discovered. -World’s records are being 
made here regularly. The new eight-mile 
Cascade tunnel; the Moffat tunnel, and the 
established airlines are overcoming distance 
and the development of the West will, he 
thought, be greatly accelerated thereby. 
Boulder Dam, and other Federal development 
enterprises, together with the above men- 
tioned rapid transportation, will produce un- 
parallelled building activity along the Pacific 
coast for the next ten years. (And of course, 
being an “adopted” native son, he predicted 
that California will be the home of 20,000,000 
people in the next two decades.) The retail 
dealers will get their share of this pros- 
perity, but they will have to compete for it. 


F. E. RosBsins, general manager of the retail 
department of White River Lumber Co., 
Tacoma, Wash.,.said its last year’s business 
was better than the previous years, and it 
expects a considerable improvement during 
1929. 


J. M. CRAWFoRD, president Tum-A-Lum Lum- 
ber Co., Walla Walla, Wash., reported that 
most crops in hi#w section were good last 
season, but some crops were not profitable. 
However, the alfalfa hay crop was good and 
the price was good; and the cherry crop 
brought in real money. He is in an irrigated 
district, in part, and there is a very substan- 
tial crop turn-over each year, making for a 
steady retail lumber demand. 


E. M. SyYBert, Miles City Lumber & Coal Co., 
of Miles City, Mont., told of the application 
of the Weight-O-Graph, made by the Howe 
Seale Co., to the company’s wagon scales, 
which shows clearly to both customer and the 
company that the weights on a load of coal, 
or other material, are correct, inasmuch as 
when the scales are not in balance the device 
will so indicate it that the customer will not 
be likely to fail to observe it. It serves to 
build up the customer’s confidence in weights 
of coal, ete. 


“ANpY”’ LANDRAM, the debonair sales manager 
of St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma, 
Wash., came over to mingle among his many 
friends and customers among the association 
members. And did he mingle! 

GRANT BooRMAN, Chinook Lumber Co., 
Chinook, Mont., has found business very sat- 
isfactory. A sugar factory and a coal mine 
in his city help by providing a payroll, while 
the surrounding country adds to the revenue 
by producing wheat, sheep and cattle. The 
city has a creamery, and a natural gas well, 
the latter supplying fuel to the surrounding 
country. There is still much wheat in 


farmers’ hands; collections are good, and all 
outstanding bills will be paid when the un- 
sold wheat is marketed. His hobby is smiling 
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at all callers at the yard, making them feel 
glad to come, and it is a great factor in 
building up his list of customers. The 
farmers are buying better homes, and re- 
modeling, and the outlook is good for this 
year. 

Mrs. C. J. Bautpwin, of Billings, Mont., who, 
during the previous year’s convention de- 
livered an excellent address on “How a Wife 
Can Help Her Retail Lumber Dealer Husband 
Expand His Business,” was an interested 
visitor. She is an original Hoover “man” 
in her section, and has taken an active part 
in the better homes campaign and other 
civic improvement movements 

AXEL BerG, general manager of the Yakima 
Valley Lumber Co., Yakima, Wash., with 
three yards in the valley, said that crops 
have been good but prices only fair. Much 
money pours into the town because of wages 
paid to help tend the crops, but the growers 
are not doing so well. Hay and onions 
were the best paying crops this year. Much 
of the hay goes to the Coast districts, and 
to Montana. Yakima has done much build- 
ing of houses in the last two years, and this 
year the prospect is that there will be many 
pusiness blocks erected. He doesn’t look for 


much farm and ranch trade on new build- 
ings, but there will be a lot of remodeling 
and repair trade from this source. The 
Yakima Valley ranch district is being ex- 
tended yearly—several hundred acres will be 
added this spring due to completion of a 
Federal reclamation project. A new railroad 
is expected which will tap a stand of splendid 
pine timber; the route followed .will lead 
from Yakima to Portland via the Mt. Adams 
highway for some distance and will shorten 
the distance between the two cities by nearly 
half. 





Plan Modernizing Company 


Du._utH, Minn., Feb. 25.—Active prelimi- 
naries in the proposed home modernizing cam- 
paign are to be carried on in Duluth this 
season under the auspices of the Duluth Home 
Modernizing bureau. A credit bureau has been 
organized by the Duluth Builders’ Exchange 
with a view to raising the fund sought from 
the various branches of the building indus- 
tries and local firms that stand to profit through 
the carrying out of the home modernizing idea. 


A meeting of the Duluth Builders’ Exchange 
held last Saturday, was addressed by William 
Rockford, assistant secretary of the Twin City 
Lumber Service Co., St. Paul. He laid em- 
phasis upon the point that a credit bureau 
would mean closer co-operation among contrac- 
tors, sub-contractors and materials dealers, 
prompter payment of accounts, more satisfac- 
tory business arrangements, and would do much 
to eliminate irresponsible contractors and unfair 
methods of competition. 

A. J. McLennan, president of the exchange, 
informed the meeting that a permanent home 
modernizing bureau was formed in Duluth three 
months ago and that since that time the execu- 
tive committee had been busy in making a thor- 
ough survey of the proposition, surveying the 
field and making plans for an active home mod- 
ernizing campaign during the spring and sum- 
mer. The executive committee of the Duluth 
Home Modernizing bureau is headed by Charles 
V. Pierson, with L. R. Avoy, of the Builders’ 
Exchange, as secretary. 


Commission Salesmen Support Standards Program 


Rodney E. Browne, of New York City, was 
elected president of the National Association 
of Commission Lumber Salesmen at the clos- 
ing session of the sixth annual convention held 
at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, Feb. 20 and 
21. [A report of the opening session appeared 
on page 57 of the Feb. 23 issue of the Amer- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. | 

Other officers elected were: 

First vice president—Arthur T. Brink, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Second vice president—P. H. Davidson, Dal- 
las, Tex. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Frank J. Shead, Chi- 
cago (re-elected). 

Regional directors: Chicago—Nat F. Wolfe, 
Colorado—Walter Bates, Denver. District of 
Columbia—Orlando H. Smith, Washington. Il- 
linois—Porter Paddock, Springfield. Indiana— 
F. W. Arvis, Indianapolis. Iowa—C. O. Gronen, 
Waterloo. Kansas—G, W. Gunter, Salina. 
Kentucky—W. B. Beckman, Louisville. Louisi- 
ana—C. M. Vernon, New Orleans. Maryland— 
John H. Helfrich, Baltimore. Michigan—cC. L. 
Abney, Detroit. Minnesota—Fred H. Flatau, 
Minneapolis. Eastern Missouri—Frank J. 
More, St. Louis. Western Missouri—H. W. 
Putnam, Carthage. Nebraska—Hal V. Minor, 
Lincoln. New Jersey—J. V. Lindsley, Newark. 
Eastern New York—Boyce Perry, New York 
City. Western New York—C. W. Bodge, Buf- 
falo. Ohio—W. E. Morgan, Columbus. Okla- 
homa—Carey Davenport, Oklahoma City. Ore- 


gon—Samuel R. Norton, Portland. Western 
Pennsylvania—A. H. Stevens, Erie. Eastern 
Pennsylvania—Fred Patchell, Philadelphia. 
Tennessee—H. N. Saxton, Knoxville. Texas— 


Otis W. DeHay, Waco. Wisconsin—Thomas V. 


Johnson, Milwaukee. 


The convention proved one of the most suc- 
cessful and well attended in the history of 
the association. John H. Shook, of Chicago, 
presided over the deliberations and convened 
the Feb. 21 session at 10 a. m., when Secretary 
Shead presented his annual report, in which 
he called attention to the fact that, despite 
the trying period experienced by all branches 
of the lumber industry during 1928, the Com- 
mission Salesmen’s association has succeeded 
in keeping its membership level. He stressed 
the importance of increasing the revenue of 
the organization by the addition of new mem- 
bers, and urged every delegate to secure a new 
member during 1929. 

There can be no disputing the advantages 
our endeavors have made for you, said Mr. 
Shead. Directly or indirectly, every member 
has more or less benefited through our activi- 
ties and despite the obstacles that had to be 
surmounted, when we compare our present 
state with conditions prevailing at the incep- 
tion of the association, we achieved reforms 
and progress little dreamed of when our tasks 
were taken up. It is now a matter of distinc- 
tion to hold membership in the organization; 
in fact, it is a credential that will carry us 


further into the consideration ot a manufac- 
turer than any other. 

Make your service evident to the producer. 
Talk quality and service, rather than price, to 
your prospect. These elements will eventually 
overcome cut-throat competition and must be 
maintained sooner or later. We must make 
our contention of sales service tenable if we 
hope to establish confidence and support. Get 
a fair price for your 
shipper and see that 
your customer gets 
what he buys and de- 
liveries as promised, 
and your success in 
salesmanship is as- 
sured. I am laying 
great store in. the 





possibilities of the 
present year. 


I feel 











RODNEY E. BROWNE 
New York City; 
Elected President 


that there is a grow- 
ing interest among 
our members in the 
work we have under- 
taken, and that we 
will enjoy increased 
activity and more lib- 
eral support from 
them than has been 
realized in the past. 





JOHN H. SHOOK, 
Chicago; 
Retiring President 


In a discussion over the outlook for 1929, 
the consensus was that the volume this year 
would show a substantial increase over 1928. 
Prospects for home building in the rural dis- 
tricts are particularly encouraging, according 
to the opinions of the delegates, present. 

Plans were formulated to conduct an exten- 
sive campaign for an increased membership. 
Among other important topics considered at 
the Thursday morning and afternoon sessions 
were grade- and trade-marking; uniform order 
blanks and insignia; better trade relations with 
other factors in the lumber industry, and end 
packing of lumber. The action taken by the 
association on two of these subjects is demon- 
strated in the adoption of the following reso- 
lutions : 


WHEREAS, The members of this association 
are interested in the welfare of the lumber in- 
dustry, we are in favor of any movement look- 
ing toward holding and increased public con- 
fidence in wood construction. The standard- 
ization program as instigated and fostered by 
President-elect Hoover and participated in by 
the organized branches of the lumber manu- 
facturers of this country seems to us a con- 
structive step, and one which merits our sup- 
port; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the National Association 
of Commission Lumber Salesmen, hereby 
pledge our moral and physical support to the 
furtherance of the use of American standard 
lumber, grade-marked and trade-marked. 

Co-Operation With Other Organizations 

WHEREAS, It has always been the purpose 
of this association to work in harmony with 
lumber manufacturers and wholesalers in the 
interest of better trade relations among the 
several factors in the lumber industry, and in 
the interest of better and more remunerative 
merchandising; therefore, be it 


Resolved, First—That we deplore the action 
of certain groups of retail operators who seek 
to under-buy from competitors by using a field 
buyer or so-called commission buyer, thus un- 
fairly depressing the market for those manu- 
facturers and wholesalers who maintain a 
complete staff in the consuming field for the 
sale and promotion of lumber. Second—That 
we deplore the existence of certain organiza- 
tions frequently masquerading as wholesal- 
ers who are in effect only a buying department 
of another branch of the industry and will at- 
tempt to obtain discounts and commissions 
which are legitimately due only commission 
men and wholesalers who render:a definite 
service in promoting and _ selling lumber. 
Third—That we deplore the existence of co- 
operative reserve vyards where such go beyond 
their province of furnishing quick delivery of 
lumber to their respective owners and exact 
a commission or discount whe.e no promotive 
service has been furnished; and be it further 

Resolved, That we approve of the efforts of 
manufacturers and legitimate wholesalers who 
are seeking to stabilize the market and to mer- 
chandise lumber on an improved basis by re- 
fusing at all times to allow discounts, rebates 
or commissions to ‘such institutions which 
offer no genuine service or help in the promo- 
tion of the use of lumber. 

Other resolutions expressed thanks to the 
Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Association for 
the loyal support extended to the commission 
salesmen, also tendered appreciation to the trade 
press for co-operation in the way of publicity. 
A suitable memorial was presented on the death 
of W. E. Allen, of Chicago. 

Before adjournment, Rodney Browne, the 
newlv-elected president, expressed appreciation 
of the honor conferred, and stated that he 
expected 100 percent support from the mem- 
bers in an effort to increase the membership 
and efficiency of the association. 
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Promoting Northern Hemlock and Hardwoods 


Annual Meeting Devotes Time Largely to Discussion of Advertising and Improved 
Marketing Methods—Appoints Committee to Confer with Wholesalers 


MiLwaAuKEE, Wis., Feb. 25.—At the begin- 
ning of the annual meeting- of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, held last Friday in the Pfister Hotel, 
President John M. Bush, of Negaunee, Mich., 
accepted on behalf of the association a gavel 
made from yellow pine that did service for 
112 years in the White House roof. It was 
the gift of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. 

In a brief address President Bush stated 
that business executives and business forecast- 
ers are agreed in saying that the present year 
is starting under favorable conditions and bids 
fair to be one of the best years for business 
since the great war. Following his opening 
remarks, a condensed statement of the report 
of Treasurer George Foster, as certified by 
the auditing committee, was presented. 

Secretary O. T. Swan, of Oshkosh, then 
presented a detailed picture of association ac- 
tivities. During the last year the expenditures 
of the association amounted to $119,830.77. 
He stated that many members seem willing 
to assume that the organization is going on all 
right; but he desired to present an analysis of 
the work both as a report and in the hope that 
if there are possible improvements they might 
be discovered. He mentioned first the statis- 
tical work, both of this association and of 
other codperating organizations, as of great 
value. They are useful not only in presenting 
a picture of the industry but also in such mat- 
ters as tax reviews and rate hearings. 

The new inspection rules and grade-marking 
have reduced the calls for reinspection service, 
but the inauguration of the car card system 
may increase the work of mill inspections 
somewhat. The traffic department handles not 
only individual rates but also general rate 
changes and legislative matters. The secretary 
estimated that the traffic bureau’s work has a 
value of two or three cents a thousand on all 
lumber shipped. A number of legislative mat- 
ters have been considered. Members of this 
organization have been leaders in constructive 
forestry legislation. The Wisconsin crop law 
is an excellent one that is likely to be copied 
in other northern States, and there is an effort 
being made to place merchantable timber under 
the crop law, with a suitable modification of 
the severance tax provisions. Without this 
modification merchantable timber would not 
be entered under the law. 


Gratifying Results of Publicity Work 


News notes about such things as refores- 
tation, strength tests and the like are being 
sent to some 200 newspapers, and the results 
of this publicity work have been a better un- 
derstanding of the industry by the public. The 
Blue Book, listing members and their services 
and offerings, has been sent out to wholesalers 
and others interested. The credit bureau is 
doing good work and can do even better with 
suitable codperation; for it has been estimated 
that there have been losses through bad credits 
of as much as $100,000 a year. The office does 
much work in checking over books and other 
printed matter, before publication, to catch 
erroneous statements. Some writers, even 
those friendly to the industry, get their infor- 
mation from old publications printed long be- 
fore present conditions arose; and faulty 
statements become adverse advertising. 

The certified car card plan is being well 
received, and most members have taken out 
licenses to use it. The association sent out 
15,000 letters about it and has provided stick- 
ers for ordering car card lumber. Other asso- 
ciations are studying this layout. The National 
Lumber Manwfacturers’ Association’s advertis- 


ing features grade-marked lumber, and Secre- 
tary Compton of that organization, looks for- 
ward to a general adoption of the car card 
system. This system must make for better 
inspection at the mills, for car card lumber 
must hold up under national inspection. 
The advertising committee directed the ex- 
penditure of $84,000 last year. The big cam- 
paign of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association makes a proper background for 
the more specialized advertising of this re- 
gional association. This regional advertising 
includes displays at conventions and home 
shows. The hardwood field work last year 
was largely with architects and furniture fac- 
tories; and in these factories much valuable 
work was done in showing how northern hard- 
woods could be finished properly. Color ad- 
vertising has been 
used to good advan- 
tage. Color prints are 
being used in national 
magazines and in such 
association publica- 
tions as the birch 
book and in “Maple 
Furniture of Yester- 













J. M. BUSH, 
Negaunee, Mich.; 
Re-elected President 
of Association 


cial emphasis is given 
to maple in the furni- 
ture trade; and it has 
been found that few 
industrial men know 
the qualities of maple, 
especially its strength. 
The hemlock cam- 
paign has been 
financed on a volun- 
tary basis, and this campaign must be re- 
financed or discontinued. The secretary men- 
tioned the use of billboards and also of 
fiber signs which dealers put on buildings for 
which they furnish the lumber. Codperation 
with dealers in the advertising efforts of the 
latter is of special value, for the good will of 
dealers is important. Competitive conditions 
make necessary that hemlock be well manu- 
factured. More hemlock logs have been going 
into lumber than was anticipated, but there 
has been some decrease of hardwood lumber 
production. 

The secretary closed with a detailed state- 
ment of the work of the association staff. 


Talks on Trade Promotion Work 


Harold C. Collins, of the C. C. Collins Lum- 
ber Co., Rhinelander, then delivered an ad- 
dress that was one of the features of the meet- 
ing. He stated he would discuss the work of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion in trade promotion, the promotion work 
done by the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association and finally the or- 


oO. T. SWAN, 


Oshkosh, Wis.; 


Re-elected Secretary 
of Association 


ganization and work of the latter association 
as compared with that of any other success- 
ful industry. 

The National association is spending a mil- 
lion dollars a year to make the consumer lum- 
ber conscious. This seems like a large sum of 
money until it is compared with the promo- 
tion funds of other industries. This National 
effort will make an excellent background, but 
the full value of that work will be realized 
only by those districts which take advantage 
of and supplement it by placing before the 
public their particular woods in a forceful 
way. 

The cost of promotion work is increasing, 
other associations are spending more and more, 
but the northern manufacturers are spending 
less. If stumpage holders in the North do 
not take a forward step they are likely to 
see birch, for instance, follow the downward 
path of white pine. It should be evident that 
the increased value of maple flooring has fol- 
lowed the promotional campaign; but, typical 
of the lumber group, maple manufacturers 
have decided they can not stand the expense 
and are cutting their assessment. In _ birch 
and maple northern manufacturers have two 
beautiful cabinet woods in which consumers 
would be interested if they had the opportu- 
nity of knowing about them. “May I say to 
you,” Mr. Collins remarked, “you can not 
raise the price of any product, such as your 
maple and birch, by forceful methods? You 
can only raise the price of these items by 
bringing about a consumer demand for them 
and, when you have done that, you will have 
no difficulty in marketing all the birch and 
maple lumber the North will ever produce.” 


Why Continue Old Fashioned Methods? 


In comparing northern manufacturing and 
marketing with the work of other successful 
industries, Mr. Collins asked a number of ques- 
tions. Why do northern manufacturers hope 
to obtain adequate profits by conducting their 
business in old-fashioned ways when every 
other industry has had to change its methods? 
Why is an efficiency expert laughed at in this 
industry in which 80 percent of the cost of 
the finished product is labor, when there is 
probably more wasted labor in this industry 
than in any other? Why has modern engi- 
neering been so little employed? Why does 
the factor of cost play so small a part in 
arriving at a sales price? Why have there 
been so few mergers in the lumber industry? 
If physical mergers are difficult, it should be 
feasible at least to merge merchandising and 
sales organizations. Why de ilumbermen in 
playing the stock market prefer stocks and 
bonds of concerns nationally advertised and 
vet fail to notice that their own industry is 
backward in promotional effort? Why are 
manufacturers content to lose nearly a million 
dollars, as they have done in the last two 
years on birch alone, without making a real 
effort to see if this can not be corrected? 

Northern manufacturers in merchandising 
their products never seem to think of how 
well they are merchandising but rather how 
cheaply. .The lumberman is rare who will 
spend two days a month in thinking about 
a constructive merchandising program. The 
average lumber manufacturer in looking over 
his balance sheet at the end of the year and 
noting the expenditure of $10,000 in promo- 
tion activities, is likely to say that if this item 
had been eliminated he would have made 
$10,000 more. The answer to these questions 


is that manufacturers have trained themselves 
to work 14 hours a day on perhaps non-essen 
tial things without devoting any time to a 
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constructive study of their problems. In clos- 
ing Mr. Collins appealed for a constructive 
merchandising program to tell the ultimate 
consumer about these northern cabinet woods 
and for a real central selling organization. 


Commends Constructive Work 


Edward Hines, of Chicago, immediately rose 
and spoke in terms .of great admiration of 
Mr. Collins’ paper and- of the constructive 
work the younger men are doing in modern 
merchandising. He told of the policy adopted 
by the Chicago association to retire the older 
heads and to put the direction into the hands 
of younger men. The results have been splen- 
did. Red figures have been eliminated from 
balance sheets, and trade long lost to Chicago 
has been brought back. Mr. Hines stated the 
belief that this northern association had lost 
at least a million dollars last year in hard- 
woods. Grade-marking should do much to in- 
crease the sale of hardwoods, but apparently 
lumbermen lack the courage to take the step. 
Grade-marking has done splendid service to 
southern pine. The car card system is good 
as far as it goes, but it does not carry through 
to the final customer. It does not stop the re- 
grading of lumber after it has been unloaded, 
and when such regrading is done the final users 
get a disastrously bad impression of unmarked 
lumber. Grade-marking has undoubtedly 1n- 
creased the sale volume of hemlock and con- 
sequently has stabilized the price; and it cer- 
tainly has regained some lost hemlock mar- 
kets. Mr. Hines then discussed the relation 
of these things to prices. He stated that he 
never thought of advertising as expense. Every 
advertiser expects to get back his advertising 
investment with a profit, else he-is not justi- 
fied in spending the money at all. Several 
kinds of wood have suffered from advertising 
neglect and have lost their markets. The im- 
portant function of advertising is to create 
a proper atmosphere. When this is done, prices 
can be adjusted to their proper levels. Lum- 
hermen may just as well get what lumber is 
worth, if they have the courage and intelligence 
to do the necessary things. Other articles less 
favorably situated than lumber have advanced 
in price to fit the new standards of value. 
Lumber may as well join their ranks. 


The Position of Maple 


W. B. Earle, Hermansville, Mich., 
Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co., a pioneer in 
color treatment of maple, recalled a_ state- 
ment of an acquaintance that the maple mar- 
ket was gone. The truth is that maple has 
more to exploit than any other wood. But 
the manufacturers are spending an inadequate 
sum for the purpose; though the advertising 
committee has worked wonders with the means 
at its command. More maple was manufac- 
tured last year than for the previous three 
years, and grade-marking is coming. 

A lack on the part of manufacturers both 
of a human understanding and a knowledge of 
the product has long created a buyers’ market. 
If the experience in other lines means any- 
thing, the present situation with its new activ- 
ity in the lumber world offers an opportunity 
to create a sellers’ market. Maple and birch 
will lead the world if manufacturers tell the 
public about it in the right way. Mr. Earle 
closed with an appeal that the advertising cam- 
paign be continued. Following the association 
luncheon, Secretary Swan mentioned the new 
advertising connection the association has made 
and introduced some members of the agency. 

The hemlock campaign was discussed, and it 
was voted to continue the voluntary assess- 
ment of. 19 cents a thousand. 

A resolution approved and submitted by the 
directors, asking Congress to place a tariff on 
imports of birch and maple, was carried. 


of the 


A Co-operative Dimension Plant 


J. D. Mylrea, of Rhinelander, reported for 
the committee that has been considering the 
establishment of a codperative dimension plant 
for cutting up such items as maple dimension 
for the automobile trade. A study of rates 


indicated that Marinette was a good location 
for such a plant. The committee believes that 
such a plant would be ultimately profitable but 
desires if it is organized at all that it be 
profitable at once. Mr. Mylrea told of the 
studies made by the Forest Products Engineer- 
ing Co., a concern in whose ability he has 
much confidence. More information is needed 
to come to a decision, but the matter should 
soon be brought to a head. The committee 
thinks if such a plant is built it should be op- 
erated by a practical millman of adequate ex- 
perience who is prepared to purchase a sub- 
stantial block of the stock. In fact, this is an 
important element in the project. The com- 
mittee is ready to recommend the undertaking 
if such a man can be found. Some advertising 
in a quiet way has failed, as yet, to locate the 
right man. 

President Bush stated it was the sense of 
the meeting that the committee continue its 
work. 

A. L. Osborn, of Oshkosh, of the Scott & 
Howe Lumber Co., then reported progress on 
the car card plan. He told of meeting witl 
the Northern wholesalers at which meeting 
he explained the purpose of the movement. 
To hold present markets and to recover lost 
markets, lumber must be honestly merchan- 
dised; and for this 
purpose the car card 
system is indicated 
and has come to stay. 
All that remains is to 
work out a friendly 
basis between manu- 
facturers and whole- 
salers. Wholesalers 
have a hard row to 





H. C. COLLINS, 
Rhinelander, Wis.; 


Urged More 
Promotion Work 


hoe, and something 
should be done to get 
them a fair return 
for their services. 
They have their 
grievances, and in this 
meeting with Mr. Os- 
born they stated some 
these grievances 

forcefully. There will 
doubtless always be individual difficulties, but 
the problem now is to agree upon fair basic 
principles; and if wholesalers are compelled 
to accept the car card, manufacturers must 
clean house, too. In closing, Mr. Osborn made 
a motion, which was carried, that a commit- 
tee be appointed to meet with a similar com- 
mittee of the wholesalers to write a code to 
be submittd to the two associations for action. 


Speaks of New Era of Merchandising 


Harold Crosby, of Pittsburgh, Pa., district 
engineer of the National Lumber Manu factur- 
ers’ Association, then told something of his 
work. After mentioning his earlier experi- 
ences in the Wisconsin lumber field, he spoke 
of the increased uses of lumber and of the 
fact that these new uses require new knowl- 
edge. The promised new era in merchandising 
is here. The automobile field is typical. 
Changes of models, financing plans and the re- 
conditioning of old cars are problems which 
might seem to have no relation to manufactur- 
ing but that really do affect every part of the 





HAROLD CROSBY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; 


Told of National 
Trade Promotion of 


motor industry. Cars are sent out with much 
careful thought for their ultimate use. Steel 
is coming into direct competition with lumber 
as a structural material, and vast sums of 
money are available for research in this new 
field of steel consumption. 


In the light of such developments, it be- 
comes clear that the old inter-species and inter- 
dealer wars are a serious handicap to the 
lumber industry. The National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association is giving its attention 
to these new elements which the dawning era 
is bringing with it. 

Trade- and grade-marking furnish an arm 
against substitutes. Mr. Crosby then men- 
tioned the tree trademark of the National as- 
sociation that can be used only in connection 
with regional association markings. He then 
read a telegram from Secretary Compton say- 
ing that the furniture manufacturers are ready 
to spend $100,000 in trade extension, provided 
that hardwood manufacturers will expend an 
equal sum in the promotion of hardwood as a 
furniture material. 


The Chair then read a letter from ‘Mr. Comp- 
ton asking the association to go on record as 
being squarely behind the principle of trade- 
and grade-marking. This was done by vote. 

Memorial resolutions of C. Edward Johnson 
and M.*J. Quinlan were adopted by rising vote. 


Following a resumption of the discussion of 
the appropriation for advertising maple, it was 
voted on motion by ‘Mr. Earle that the maple 
assessment be increased to 15 cents a thousand 
and that the Chair appoint a committee of 
three to solicit voluntary contributions from 
stumpage holders and others interested in 
building the market for maple. 


The report of the nominating committee 
recommended the retention of all of the old 
officers, who were then re-elected as follows: 


President—John M. Bush, Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron Co., Negaunee, Mich. 


Vice president—J. D. Mylrea, Thunder Lake 
Lumber Co., Rhinelander, Wis. 


Treasurer—George Foster, 
Lumber Co., Wausau, Wis. 


Directors—F. J. Schroeder, John Schroeder 
Lumber Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; G. N. Harder, 
I. Stephenson Co., Trustees, Wells, Mich.; S. 
D. Switzer, G. W. Jones Lumber Co., Wabeno, 
Wis.; G. Harold Earle, Wisconsin Land & Lum- 
ber Co., Hermansville, Mich.; J. S. Weidman, 
jr.. Weidman Lumber Co., Trout Creek, Mich.; 
M. P. McCullough, Brooks & Ross Lumber Co., 
Schofield, Wis.; R. B. Goodman, Sawyer-Good- 
man Co., Marinette, Wis.; E. W. Ellis, Wiscon- 
sin-Michigan Lumber Co., Eagle River, Wis.; 
F. K. Bissell, Bissell Lumber Co., Ladysmith, 
Wis. 

Bureau Chairmen—Legislation and transpor- 
tation—W. A. Holt, Holt Lumber Co., Oconto, 
Wis.; A. L. Osborn, vice chairman, C. C. Col- 
lins, Rhinelander, Wis. 

Bureau of promotion—Harold C. Collins, C. 
C. Collins Lumber Co., Rhinelander, Wis. 


Al. Klass, Holt Lumber 


Foster-Latimer 


Bureau of grades 
Co., Oconto, Wis. 








Conitwosting Hardwood Plant 


SHREVEPORT, La., Feb. 25.—Construction of 
the Mansfield Hardwood Lumber Co.’s mill, 
which is being moved from Reader, Ark., to 
Zwolle, La., is progressing rapidly, it is an- 
nounced. Besides the mill, the contract calls 
for two dry kilns of standard design, 100 by 
20 feet. It will employ about 125 men, most 
of whom will move to Zwolle from Reader. 
The mill’s capacity will be 45,000 board feet 
daily. The logs will be brought in over a 
short railroad, now being constructed, with 
about seven miles finished. The road to be 
about 20 miles long, is being laid over the 
Zwolle & Eastern right-of-way, vacated by the 
Sabine Lumber Co. The mill is expected to 
start operation by April 15. The company has 
bought most of the hardwood timber along the 
Sabine River front for practically thirty miles, 
and there will be an eight- or ten-year cut, it 
is understood, besides some pine. 
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Wisconsin Dealers Discuss Home Financing 


Resolutions Presented at Closing Session of Thirty-ninth Annual Convention Approve 
Cars and Favor Standard Loading Methods 


Tally Cards in 


Mitwaukee, Wis., Feb. 25.—The thirty- 
ninth annual convention of the Wisconsin Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association, which attracted 
upward of two thousand people to the Mil- 
waukee Auditorium last week, came to a 
close on Thursday afternoon, Feb. 21. Like all 
conventions of the Wisconsin association, this 
meeting was splendidly managed and ran its 
appointed course according to schedule. [A 
report of the Feb. 19 and 20 sessions appeared 
on pages 64-66 of the Feb. 23 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDbITOoR. | 

Thursday morning’s session opened as a 
meeting of the Retail Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Insurance Co., with President W. O. Hoffman, 
of Ft. Atkinson, in the chair. Following the 
reading of the minutes by Secretary Montgom- 
ery and some brief announcements, the nom- 
inations committee reported the following nom- 
inees, who were duly elected: President, W. O. 
Hoffman, Ft. Atkinson; directors, F. D. Abell, 
Waukesha, and J. H. Koltes, Waunakee. 

After the adjournment of the insurance 
meeting, President Springer called the retail 
convention to order and introduced Frank W. 
Fellenz, Milwaukee, vice president of the IIli- 
nois- Wisconsin Retail Coal Dealers’ Association 
and president of the Fellenz Coal & Dock Co., 
who spoke on the subject, “How I Love ‘Snow 
Birds.’” These snow birds, who are shippers 
of coal to persons not recognized or equipped 
as coal dealers or who are these irregular dis- 
tributers themselves, have long been giving 
trouble to the industry. Mr. Fellenz stated 
that the snow-bird shipper sometimes gets 
trade from established dealers. These dealers 
do not order enough stock, and when a cold 
snap finds them without fuel, they are some- 
times compelled to order from the wunrecog- 
nized shipper; and so long as the snow-bird 
shipper gets trade, he continues to exist. 

Mr. Fellenz suggested that an effort be made 
to explain to the irregular distributer that he 
is doing the industry and himself an injury. 
Often he operates ignorantly and may occa- 
sionally be turned into a legitimate dealer. 
Another method is for the established dealer 
to specialize in quality coal and service. Mr. 
Fellenz closed with a statement of the value 
of organization to correct such difficulties by 
educating both the dealer and the buying public. 


A Retailer’s Show Window 


W. E. Gleason, of Portage, secretary and 
general manager of the Consumers Lumber & 
Coal Co., then spoke on “A Retail Lumber- 
man’s Show Window.” He stated that he did 
not desire to make too much of the show win- 
dow itself but rather to create the proper at- 
mosphere for sales, and’ in this the window 
plays its part. The basis for this correct at- 
mosphere is a recognition of the truth spoken 
by Benjamin Franklin: “He who gains must 
profit him who buys.” Success is oftentimes 
sacrificed to a lack of courage to meet situa- 
tions as they arise. 

Mr. Gleason said that for many years his 
company had sold small amounts of various 
commodities that were stored at haphazard in 
the plant, from the basement to the attic. A 
little time ago he rearranged the plant for the 
proper display of these articles, and to prove 
the usefulness of this change he displayed a 
set of comparative figures: 


Inventory at the beginning of 1926. ..$1,242.77 
Purchased during year.........cccse« 1,921.34 

$3,164.11 
Less inventory at close of 1926...... 1,753.28 


Sg See Nis Salen owe ewe $1,410.83 
Db iite beni wel 564.33 
Paint and hardware sales for 1926...$1,975.16 

Percent of expense on cost of sales, 21 per- 


cent—$296.27. Net profits, $268.06. Nineteen 
percent net profit on cost of goods sold. Net 
profit on sales, 13.5. 


Inventory beginning 1927............ $1,753.28 
INE soo. rds cet elichincaeiwe laird & drake a So nad 2,761.34 
$4,504.62 


Less inventory, close of 1927........ 2,443.32 
ee ee re $2,061.30 
Add 40 percent markup.............. 824.52 
Paint and hardware sales, 1927....... $2,885.82 

Percent of expense on cost of sales, 17.4— 
$358.66. $465.86 net profit—22.6 percent net 
profit on cost of goods sold, 16.1 percent net 
profit on sales. 


IMmventory beginning 1928............ $2,443.32 
RE, Avance ada bib okan wa ease wan 4,421.24 

$6,864.56 
Less inventory, close of 1928......; :, 2,780.23 
Se i i wos hire Sok abe bdse bas eers $4,084.33 
Add 40 percent markup.............. 1,633.73 
Paint and hardware sales, 1928...... $5,718.06 


Percent of expense on cost of sales, 19.7— 
$804.61. $829.12 net profit—20.3 percent net 
profit on cost of goods .sold. Net profit on 
sales, 14.5 percent, 

Mr. Gleason insisted that he did not care to 
advertise his business but presented the figures 
to illustrate the value of the changed methods. 

He recalled a speech at a recent convention 
that stated there were three things basic in 
clever advertising—the color red, an attractive 
woman and a useful article. Various combina- 
tions of these factors make up the bulk of 
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effective advertising. The manufacturer fur- 
nishes two-thirds of these things—the color and 
the commodity—and retailers must supply the 
human element to complete the picture. Deal- 
ers have been wise in spending much time on 
other factors, but they have been unwise in 
neglecting the psychological power of the “sight 
method.” 

Displaying articles for sale is as old as trad- 
ing, but displaying them attractively is mod- 
ern art. Today, the conveniences of a house 
cost more than the main structure, and they 
make up a large part of the modern retailer’s 
stock in trade. The retailer is the bridge of 
safety over which all honest and necessary ex- 
change of merchandise should go. In estab- 
lishing his position, the retailer should not 
neglect the woman in the picture. She is dic- 
tating many of the purchases made. It is time 
the dealer dressed up his place of business 


and made it an attractive and comfortable place 
for her to visit. “She is already in the Picture, 
she is already in the home. She is going to 
buy colored roofs and home conveniences from 
someone. Will it be you?” 


Home Financing 


A. A. Hood, Chicago, president Associated 
Leaders of Lumber & Fuel Dealers of Amer- 
ica, then spoke on “Home Financing.” Eighty- 
five percent of American families live in 
houses costing $7,000 or less, he stated, and it 
is the obligation and opportunity of the lumber 
dealer to provide these homes. He can do 
this without entering the construction field. 
Most of the dealers present have seen a num- 
ber of changes in their industry. Among con- 
structive changes should be: numbered the rise 
of trade associations and the growth of spe- 
cialty sales. Among destructive changes are 
the growth of mail-order sales and the rise of 
the speculative builder. The rise of the specu- 
lative builder indicates a loss of* contact by 
the dealer with his customers. To remedy this 
condition the dealer is seeking a method of 
selling the job complete. 

This involves new credit terms. It should 
be as easy to buy lumber products as it is to 
buy other commodities. If this can be man- 
aged, business will be less competitive, will 
afford the dealer market control and wil! bring 
customer contact. Merchandising and financing 
are closely intertwined. Financing is the most 
profitable merchandising medium open to a lum- 
ber dealer. Some years ago economists were 
saying that deferred payments were dangerous 
to business; but now many of these same econ- 
omists are approving it when it is properly 
managed. Lumber is the best risk for install- 
ment selling, due to the continuing value of the 
products made from it; but it still stands at 
the bottom of the list of commodities mar- 
keted by this method. 

Dealers should remember that there is no 
such thing as a fixed amount of lumber sales 
in a community. The fixed factor is the num- 
ber of customers’ dollars. While many other 
merchants are making shrewd moves to get a 
larger share of this available money, the lum- 
berman finds himself handcuffed by his inef- 
fective methods; and the key-to unlock this 
handcuff is national financing. Financing is 
the business of banks or other institutions or- 
ganized for the purpose. The local bank is 
committed to the business of caring for short- 
time loans which do not answer the building 
needs of the community. 

It is always best to exhaust local financing 
possibilities first. The building and loan will 
usually furnish about 65 percent of the value 
of the property. The owner should have not 
less than 15 percent. But the remaining 20 
percent is the obstruction that may block the 
sale completely unless some agency created 
for the purpose takes it up. The three fields 
in which such financing can operate are home 
building, remodeling and farm structures. 


Rules of National Financing Firms 


The rules laid down by national financing 
concerns usually make $5,000 the limit, extend 
five years’ time, require 15 percent equity of 
the owner and insist that the owner must live 
in the property. Such a concern will insist 
upon contingent’ liability on the part of the 
dealer. This is a check upon his judgment, 
and the financing concern must depend wholly 
upon the dealer’s judgment. But in practice 
the risk is small. In nearly every community 
a house and lot costing $6,500 will usually have 
an additional $1,000 in value. Insurance is car- 
ried on the debtor’s life to make certain the 
payment of the second mortgage in the event 
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of the owner’s death. The risk is the re- 
liability of the borrower and his capacity to 
keep a job. No family should own a home 
costing more than about three times the annual 
income, nor should it contract to make monthly 
payments in excess of 25 percent of the monthly 
income. 

It is possible for the dealer who furnishes 
the home complete to make some profit on 
other materials used in the form of discounts 
allowed him for making’ the sale. Such a 
method of furnishing the house complete and 
interpreting it in terms of monthly payments 
develops a surprising amount of cash _busi- 
ness, for many families never have calculated 
it that way and have thought that, even though 
they had the money, they could not afford to 
invest it in a home. The dealer has control 
of specifications and can make profitable use 
of short lengths and the like. 

Modernization, advertised as requiring no 
down payment, will develop surprising vol- 
umes of business. But perhaps installment 
farm sales offer the greatest opportunity. <A 
farmer buys five times as much lumber as a 
city man, farms are from five to eight years 
behind their building requirements, and in a 
dairying State like Wisconsin, farmers have 
steady monthly incomes. One finance company 
took 1,708 jobs last year, and every one has 
been kept up. 

At the close of the address there was some 
discussion, turning largely upon the reluctance 
of the dealer to assume contingent. liability for 
the loans made by finance companies. 

At the beginning of the afternoon session 
Secretary Montgomery announced that at noon 
1,865 persons had registered. 


Golden Rule in Business 


In beginning his address, “What Do I Ex- 
pect from My District Club?” F. O. Crocker, 
of Wausau, manager of the retail department 
of the Wisconsin Box Co., told some amusing 
experiences about his work as a log scaler at 
the age of 16. This taught him that in busi- 
ness there is more to be known than the fig- 
ures on a lumber rule. <A lumber retailer 
must: establish the reputation for square deal- 
ing, and this must include a fair profit on the 
investment. It is often said that dealers must 
practice the Golden Rule, but they are puzzled 
about doing it successfully when perhaps a 
third of their competitors prefer to use the 
Brass Rule. 

The best way to establish the Golden Rule 
is to organize a county association, but here 
again there is the factor that only Golden Rule 
lumbermen will join. The others will not. 


. This can be met by putting good men at the 


head of the club and sending committees to 

call on those who do not attend the meetings 
aa to explain to them the policies the good 
dealers are trying to follow. These associa- 
tions should meet at least once a month to pool 
experiences, seek ways for reducing expenses 
and exchange credit information. By working 
together as friends and keeping within legal 
limits it is possible to reduce costs and give 
the public better service. 

It is illegal to establish selling lines between 
towns. Mr. Crocker said his company would 
sell to any one anywhere if he had the money. 
But the company does not solicit business in 
the territory of other dealers, and if sales 
are made there and delivery is desired, this 
service must be paid for. If the neighboring 
dealer is figuring only a fair profit and is 
saved the delivery cost, his prices should be 
lower. A reasonable profit is not less than 
10 percent on gross sales. In summing up, 
Mr Crocker made ten suggestions: 

1. Organize a local association in each 
county. 2. Study ways of reducing expense. 
3. Respect all laws. 4. Give the public a 
Square deal and the service they are entitled 
to. 5. Do unto others as you would they 
should do to you. 6. Know your costs. 7. Do 
your share towards making your town a better 
place to live in. 8. Don’t try to get all the 
business. It can’t be dome. 9. Insist on a rea- 
sonable profit. 10. Be a 100-percent American. 
Mr. Crocker described some local* meetings; 
one in particular, where dealers in the same 


town had to be introduced to each other. But 
this meeting was the beginning of a local as- 
sociation and happier conditions. 


Co-operation with Lumber Dealer 


J. W. Paddock, of New Orleans, represent- 
ing the Southern ‘Pine Association, then de- 
scribed some of the things his association is 
doing for retailers. He recalled retailing prac- 
tices of his boyhood when the price marked on 
the goods was the “asking price.” But this has 
changed, at least in every industry except lum- 
ber, and it is coming there. Dealers who are 
selling quality lumber that is grade-marked and 
trade-marked have least to fear from price 
competition. (Mr. Paddock recalled a conver- 
sation in which a high governmental official 
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stated that the public has little confidence in the 
lumbermen’s integrity. .When Mr. Paddock 
resented the statement, the official insisted that 
the impression prevailed and that it can be 
dissipated only by proving by suitable marking 
that the lumber sold is the kind and quality 
represented. 

Many dealers are now selling the home com- 
plete and not merely the materials. It is pos- 
sible to sell architectural quality, good con- 
struction, comfort, pride of ownership, beauty, 
convenience and livability. It is also possible 
to sell the financing plans to build it. The 
speaker mentioned the menace of steel house 
construction as very present. It can be met by 
promotion of lumber and its desirable qualities, 


The Outlook As 


A. T. JAcospson, Dardis Lumber & Fuel Co., 
Menomonee Falls, Wis.—Last year was below 
normal and ran from 10 to 20 percent under 
the average year. It is difficult to tell about 
the prospects for 1929 because of the extreme 
cold weather and snow so far this year. There 
is very little spring building being contemplated 
because the builders are not in the mood for it. 


D. R. MaAcDoNALpD, Marshfield Lumber Co., 
Marshfield, Wis.—Business was a little better in 
1928 compared to the previous year. The farm- 
ers are in better financial condition and are 
repairing their buildings. There were a few 
new barns built in 1928. The town business in 
1928, however, was no better than it was dur- 
ing 1927. The outlook for spring is good. A 
few jobs are being figured now and in about 
thirty days more jobs should be released. 


Ep BartTik, O. & N. Lumber Co., Colby, Wis. 
—Last year was better than the preceding one 
for us. The mental attitude of the farmers has 
changed and they are more inclined. to spend 
money on their buildings and have a general re- 
action towards progress. We feel that business 
will be better this year. There are four or five 
good jobs now more than there ever have been. 
Remodeling of homes is taking better in our 


but’ it must be met. The dealer who makes 
careful use of the methods available in better 
merchandising and service has little cause to 
worry about price competition, lack of business 
or the substitution of other materials. 

At this point L. \C. Oberlies, of Lincoln, Neb., 
who is rapidly becoming the Play Boy of the 
Lumber World, played his own accompaniment 
and sang a song of his own composition about 
Milwaukee. 


Reviews Legislative Situation 


James T. Drought, Milwaukee, general coun- 
sel of the association, reviewed briefly the legis- 
lative situation. He stated that the dawn 
of a new day seems imminent; that the State 
has a splendid governor and a good legislature. 
A few freak bills have been introduced, but 
there is little to fear. He mentioned the de- 
sirability of care in statements made in certain 
kinds of advertising and cited an advertisement 
directed against alien roofers that has resulted 
in a suit for libel. He mentioned one or two 
proposed legislative bills and closed by answer- 
ing questions about the lien law. 

The necrology committee presented a me- 
morial of the following deceased members: 
Louis Nuesse, Milwaukee; Andrew Johnson, 
Milwaukee; Leonard Graef, Kaukauna; Otto 
Neuport, London; J. M. Baker, Oshkosh; 
George Sprengel, Whitewater; T. J. Bast, 
Green Bay; Chris. Larsen, Stoughton; John 
Christoph, sr., of Neenah; and F. M. Crowley, 
Madison. 


Gist of Resolutions Adopted 


The resolutions committee protested against 
the overloading of cars and suggested a com- 
mittee from the board of directors to work 
with the proper bodies for standard loading 
methods. It extended thanks to those main- 
taining exhibits during the convention, to dis- 
trict club officers and members who have 
worked for the success of local organizations, 
to the hotels and the management of the Mil- 
waukee Auditorium and to the press. It sug- 
gested the appointment of a trade relations 
committee and approved the practice of plac- 
ing lists of contents in cars. It condemned the 
sale of scant lumber as of full size. 


Nominations Committee Report 
The nominations committee reported the fol- 


lowing nominees, who were unanimously 
elected : 

President—Benjamin F. Springer, Milwau- 
kee. 


Treasurer—D, O. Head, Kenosha. 
Directors—George F. Meyer, Platteville, and 
G. H. Barker, Green Bay. 


President Springer made a brief speech and 
then declared the convention adjourned. 


Dealers See It 


territory. The radio has done much to make 
people more home-loving and they want to 
have their homes fixed up so that they will 
look right. 


E. F. RUNNESTRAND, Ettrick Lumber Co., 
Ettrick, Wis.—We did a very good business in 
1928 but the outlook for 1929 is not as good 
right now on account of the weather. In other 
years, by this time, we usually had quite a 
few bills of lumber sold but there have been 
none yet for 1929. Practically all of our busi- 
ness Is done with the farm trade and as it is 
an old settlement, it is pretty well built up. 


G. F. Lvueurine, Luehring Lumber Co., 
Knowles, Wis.—We did not have a very good 
year in 1928 due to a local condition. A new 
road was being built in our section which 
blocked traffic around Knowles for three months. 
Consequently the buyers did not come into the 
town. The farmers did about an average 
amount of building. The prospects for this year 
look pretty fair. 


J. A. BRUEHL, Menasha Building Supply Co., 
Menasha, Wis.—Last year was a very good one 
for us. We do not get much farm business be- 
cause we are cut off to the east by Lake Winne- 
bago, and on the other sides by Oshkosh and 
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Appleton. We have to concentrate in the city. 
The prospects for 1929 are good. The remodel- 
ing idea is taking well in our territory and it 
has been aided greatly by stained shingles which 
are being used to cover’ the siding on the houses. 





IRVIN SMITH, Fuller-Goodman Co., De Pere, 
Wis.—Business was very good for us during 
1928 in both the town and the country. The 
farmers did considerable building in our terri- 
tory last year. This year should be good from 
present indications, although it is not easy to 
anticipate on account of the weather. 


F. O. Crocker, Wisconsin Box Co., Wausau, 
Wis.—Nineteen twenty-eight was a trifle better 
than 1927 and the winter business thus far has 
been better than usual. There is no special 
reason to account for the improved volume this 
winter but there seems to have been more re- 
pair work than usual. Prospects for this year 
are good. There are some large jobs being 
figured in Wausau which indicate that busi- 
ness will be good. 


A. J. Oster, South Milwaukee Lumber Co., 
South Milwaukee, Wis.—Last year was about 
a normal one for us. Most of our business is 
done in the city and there is little farm trade. 
There was about an average volume on re- 
modeling. Nearly all of the residents of our 
city are of the working class and our business 
from them depends upon how the shops are 
operating. If they are working all the time, 
the people are inclined to spend some money 
on their homes or build new ones. It is too 
early to tell how 1929 will turn out. 


A. Metzier, Colburn Lumber & Fuel Co., 
Oconto Falls, Wis.—Last year was an improve- 
ment over the year before. The outlook for this 
year is not as promising, though. Farm condi- 
tions in our district are such that the farmers 
ean not get loans from the banks, and when 
they want to borrow money to build they have 
to go to private sources. 


Cc. F. Kewuioac, Kellogg Bros. Lumber Co., 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis.—There is a lot of snow 
in our territory but there is no reason why 1929 
should not be as good as 1928 was. Nothing 
has started to move yet because of the weather. 


The business last year was on a par with the 
year before. In Wisconsin Rapids we depend 
on the city trade but our five branch yards in 
Wood County take care of the farm trade. 


F. D. ABELL, Palmetier & Abell Lumber Co., 
Waukesha, Wis.—Business was very good in 
Waukesha in 1928. There were many new resi- 
dences built during the year and some large 
additions to factory buildings. One of the motor 
companies doubled its capacity last year. We 
are in the best dairy county of the State and 
the farms are rich. We anticipate an active 
season in 1929 and we are equipping our busi- 
ness with a more complete stock than ever be- 
fore to be able to take care of the trade. 


C. W. ALLEN, Allen Lumber Co., Berlin, Wis. 
—Business in 1928 was very satisfactory but 
the town is not booming and very little building 
was done during the year. Orders from the 
farmers were good. Farmers are in good, finan- 
cial shape. We anticipate a normal business 
this year. 


H. D. Sniper, Hansen-Snider Lumber Co., 
Kilbourn, Wis.—Last year was a very good 
one for us and the prospects for 1929 look 
much better. There are more orders in sight 
this year than ever before. The farmers had 
one of their best years in 1928, with good crops 
and good prices and they are willing to build. 
We have a big resort business also, in addition 
to our other trade. 


JOHN M. RopGer, Fox Lake, Wis.—There is 
so much snow in our territory that it is hard 
now to estimate what the business will be for 
1929. There are not many inquiries yet because 
few people are in the mood for building or 
releasing jobs. <A fair year is anticipated by 
us. Last year was a very good one. Our busi- 
ness is principally done with the farm trade. 
The summer resorts are pretty well built up so 
there is not an unusual amount of business 
from that source. 


A. J. Butter, Connor Retail Lumber Co., 
Marshfield, Wis.—Our 1928 business was good. 
It was not as heavy in volume as in previous 
years. This was due to the fact that con- 


Indiana-Michigan Dealers 


SoutH Beno, Inp., Feb. 27.—More than 200 
retail lumber dealers from approximately 150 
towns and cities of northern Indiana and south- 
ern Michigan attended the twenty-ninth annual 
convention of the Northern Indiana & South- 
ern Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion held in Oliver Hotel here today. Dinner 
was served in the Rotary room of the hotel at 
noon, T. Vernon Lowe of the Lowe Lumber 
Co., Mishawaka, president of the association, 
acting as toastmaster. Rev. Lawrence Cecil 
Ferguson, rector of St. James’ Episcopal church, 
gave the invocation. The musical part of the 
program was furnished by the Indianans, who 
played during the serving of the dinner, and 
by the Bass Cleft Club, of Elkhart, Ind. 

In his address of welcome President Lowe 
called attention to the twenty-eight years that 
the association had been in existence and of the 
good that had been derived from the meetings 
of the retail dealers and the value of associa- 
tion work. He said that inasmuch as the 
South Bend meeting followed both the Indiana 
State convention and the Michigan State meet- 
ing it was deemed best this year to make the 
South Bend gathering more of a social nature 
and the entertainment feature had been stressed 
in the preparation of the program. Business 
and association work having been emphasized 
at the two State conventions held recently. 

E. L. Callaway, of Fowler, Ind., president of 
the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of In- 
diana, spoke briefly on association work and 
the interest that was manifest in the problems 
of the retail lumberman and the best methods 
of solution. He declared that the recent State 
gathering was one of the best the association 
had held. He spoke of benefit derived from 
the getting together of the lumbermen, in the 
exchange of ideas and the discussion of differ- 


ences, and the making of sufficient profit. He 
urged dealers to become acquainted with their 
competitors and in so doing they might become 
the best of friends. 

C. D. Root, of Crown Point, secretary of 
the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indi- 
ana, spoke briefly, referring to certain legisla- 
tive matters now being discussed in the State 
legislature that are of particular interest to In- 
diana dealers. 

Roy Johnson, of Logansport, Ind., Indiana 
State president during 1928, thanked the mem- 
bers of the local association for the support 
given him and the State association during his 
administration. He declared it was necessary 
for the members of associations to get together 
and touch elbows, especially during the time of 
changing conditions; that one of the essential 
factors in business was the cultivation of 
friendly relations. 

H. L. Norton, of Kalamazoo, Mich., of the 
Michigan retailers’ association, wired greetings 
to the South Bend meeting and his regret at 
not being able to be present. 

E. Stanley Story, vice president of the asso- 
ciation, and secretary-manager of the United 
States Lumber & Supply Co., of South Bend, 
the principal speaker of the convention, gave an 
illustrated talk on personal experiences during 
some time spent in Labrador timber cruising. 
Mr. Story was born in St. Johns, Newfound- 
land, and spent his boyhood in that city. He 
graduated from McGill University, Montreal, 
with a degree of civil engineering. 

Mr. Story described conditions in both New- 
foundland and Labrador using many stereopti- 
con slides in illustrating his very interesting 
and instructive talk. He told of the experi- 
ence of timber cruisers going into the Labrador 
wilderness during the summer months and that 


tractors do business with certain yards and it 
happened that our contractor-customers did not 
secure as much business in our territory as did 
customers of other lumber firms. There was 
more profit in the business last year, however, 
which made it a satisfactory year. We believe 
1929 will be better because the farmers are in 
an improved frame of mind regarding building. 


H. L. Meyer, Potter Lumber Co., Hilbert, Wis, 
—The winter weather through our section makes 
it difficult at this time to give an accurate esti- 
mate of what 1929 holds, but we believe it will] 
be good and that the farmers will be a source of 
some good orders. There was an improvement 
in our business last year over the previous one. 


B. E. JoHNSON, Hoard Lumber Co., Sharon, 
Wis.—Conditions in our section were not any 
too good in 1928. This was caused in a great 
measure by the farmers loading up on feed the 
previous year, tieing up their money, so that 
last year they did not have any way to finance 
what building they might have wanted to do. 
This year looks much better, however, as their 
stocks of feed have been worked off. Early re- 
ports received by us are that there will be more 
building this year. We have received some good 
inquiries so far. 


Cc. O. Davis, Welcome-Shiocton Lumber Co., 
Appleton, Wis.—There was a slight improvement 
in the volume of business in 1928 over the pre- 
vious year and last year was a much better one 
as far as profits from the business were con- 
cerned. The outlook in the farming districts is 
brighter than it was a year ago. Most of the 
farm business will be for repair work. 

D. O. Heap, Kenosha Lumber Co., Kenosha, 
Wis.—Business in Kenosha during 1928 was 
quiet. It is an industrial town and everything 
depends upon how the factories operate. There 
was a strike there nearly all last year and this 
had considerable effect on business. However, 
we are looking for a very good year during 1929. 
The Nash company is meeting with great suc- 
cess on its new line of automobiles and its 
plants at Kenosha are in full operation. This 
means that there is going to be more money 
spent for building purposes. 


in Annual 


they had found it impossible to accomplish 
their work, but that the crew of which he was 
a member decided to make the attempt in the 
winter and had gone ahead with their work. 
He showed pictures he had taken of the rocky 
coast of the country and of the rivers and lakes 
inland. He said all the lakes and rivers abound 
with fish and that it was an easy matter to get 
a good string in a short time. He told of sec- 
tions of the country where white men had never 
been before and showed pictures of the mem- 
bers of the two Indian tribes that inhabit the 
country, one in the north section and the other 
in the south, with a distinct dividing line over 
which the tribes do not pass into the other’s 
preserves. He gave his audience a glimpse 
into the life and habits of the natives of Labra- 
dor and their primitive ways of living. Much 


_ of the territory he covered while there was 


done on snow shoes and with dog teams. Camps 
were pitched in the timber after the snow had 
been tramped down sufficiently to put up a tent 
and in their sleeping bags he said they were 
very comfortable. 

Following Mr. Story’s talk the nominating 
committee gave its report and the following 
officers were elected: 

President—E. S. Story, of the United States 
Lumber & Supply Co., South Bend. 

Vice president—Orville R. Hill, of the 
Indiana Lumber & Manufacturing Co., South 
Bend. 

Secretary-treasurer—Rex Blaine, Elkhart. 

Directors—Bert Michaels, Dowagiac, Mich.: 
Clyde Fisher, Mishawaka; Alvin Royd, La- 
Porte, Ind.; FE. C. Godfrey, Sturgis, Mich.; and 
Roy Babcock, Galien, Mich. 

Tonight Hoo-Hoo held a concatenation in 
the hotel when ten kittens were taken into the 
organization. 
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lowa Dealers’ First Annual 
Talks on Better Farm 


Des Mornes, Iowa, Feb. 27.—The first an- 
nual convention of the Iowa Lumber & Ma- 
terial Dealers’ Association began this morning 
in the Fort Des Moines Hotel. For some 
years several regional lowa organizations have 
held joint meetings, and last year it was voted 
to merge these district organizations into a sin- 
gle association. Not all the Iowa district as- 
sociations have come into the new organiza- 
tion; but the latter at present comprises the 
northern half of the State. 

George E. Hamilton, secretary and manager 
of the convention bureau of the Des Moines 
Chamber of Commerce, welcomed the visitors. 
He told of his own early experiences in the 
lumber business and then mentioned some of 
the assets of the State. He predicted that 
Iowa, as an essentially rural State, will with 
adequate advertising become the beneficiary of 
the probable swing of population from the 
cities to the rural sections. 


Stresses Value of Local Meetings 


President E. A. Milligan, of Jefferson, in his 
address expressed the hope that this first birth- 
day might mark considerable accomplishment 
and promise an even greater accomplishment 
for the future. Much of a practical nature has 
already been achieved, and many important 
achievements are of a kind that can not be 
measured directly in money. The annual meet- 
ing is important, but members must bear in 
mind that local meetings held during the year 
serve to keep the association spirit active and 
to aid in the solution of local problems. 

The president thanked the Northwestern as- 
sociation for its help and co-operation. He ex- 
pressed the hope and belief that the Iowa asso- 
ciation would help speed up and amplify the 
work of the Northwestern. The officers have 
no thought of interfering with the work of the 
Northwestern or of the local Iowa associa- 
tions. The cost of lumber association member- 
ship, when compared with the dues of similar 
organizations in other industries, is very small. 
3ut the work of the organized group is highly 
important to the industry, and it must be con- 
sidered the duty of the members as well as of 
the officers to aid in extending the membership. 
This work is important not only to lumbermen 
but to the public; and the time has long gone 
by when such meetings are held secretly. The 
principles and practices of the business should 
be discussed openly and given to the press. 
The public has as much interest in the correc- 
tion of methods and the extension of sound 
practices as the dealers have. The matter of 
delivery, especially to the country, and the ad- 
justment of delivery charges between town 
and country must be worked out. In closing, 
the president thanked the officers and members 
for their co-operation. 

At the meeting a year ago a committee was 
formed to draw up in due form the constitu- 
tion and by-laws of the association. A. L. Al- 
corn, of Cedar Rapids, brought in this docu- 
ment for the committee, and it was adopted 
without debate. 


Committee Appointments 


The following committees were appointed : 

Resolutions—A. H. Munn, Ames; A. R. 
Gardner, Humbolt; Walter Westerman, Rock- 
well City. 

Nominations—Homer Richardson, Grinnell; 
Mr. Hanson, Boone; J. H. McKlveen, Prairie 
City. 

Auditinge—W. P. Barber, Monroe; O. IT. 
Kleaveland, Jewell; and O. T. Barry, Cedar 
Rapids. 


Robert Connor, of Des Moines, then pre- 
sented the treasurer’s report. 
Activities of Secretary 
Secretary Charles D. Marckres, of Oska- 


loosa, in reporting his work for the six months 





_ cious and prejudiced public. 


Note: A report of the Thursday, or. 
concluding, sessions of the annual con- 
vention of the Iowa Lumber & Mate- 
rial Dealers’ Association will appear in 
the March 9 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN.—EpITor. 





he has held this office, stated that he had 
driven 8,500 miles, visited 211 lumber yards, 
secured 128 new members, held five confer- 
ences with manufacturers, organized one dis- 
trict, attended five paving and bridge lettings, 
attended one national conference of secretaries, 
sent out 1,900 pieces of mail, held two confer- 
ences with the State board of control, attended 
four conventions, assisted in smoothing out 
three local disturbances and promoted the pre- 
sent convention. 

There is apparent a need for better organiza- 
tion in the State. In many sections there is too 
much of the free-for-all, every man for him- 
self spirit. This has become so serious that in 
a number of places dealers have endeavored to 
correct it with informal local associations; but 
while they have accomplished some good in this 














Cc. D. MARCKRES, 
Oskaloosa, Iowa; 
Secretary 


E. A. MILLIGAN, 
Jefferson, Iowa; 
President 


way they have still felt the annoyance of their 
boisterous neighbors. These unfortunate con- 
ditions have been part of the moving forces in 
the consolidation of the Northeastern, Central 
and Northwestern Iowa groups into this pres- 
ent organization. 

The group of men who have guided and ef- 
fected the new organization have done splen- 
did work; but now they must have the co-oper- 
ation of the rank and file. All these men have 
been impressed with the fact that modern busi- 
ness demands efficient organization. It is will- 
ing to pay the price but insists upon receiving a 
dollar’s worth of service for each dollar it 
pays. Business wants to know the whys and 
wherefores of its costs. It desires a clear un- 
derstanding of the relationship of manufactur- 
urer, wholesaler and retailer. It wants sound 
codes of ethics. It wants protection from 
trade abuses, unsettled markets and a suspi- 
A good organiza- 
tion promotes an understanding of the. legal 
code, and it emphasizes a moral code that en- 
courages the development of trade through 
clean, honest methods. 

The Iowa association was not organized for 
the purpose of supplanting, competing or inter- 
fering with the work of any other organized 
body. It was organized to supply Iowa dealers 
with a personal service. The territory is being 


Featured by 
Homes 


divided into districts for that purpose of hold- 
ing frequent local meetings. lowa is unusual 
in not having a centralization of wealth, busi- 
ness or political control. There are some. 1,400 
yards in the State; more, it is said, than are to 
be found in any other State. These yards 
handle many articles, and lumber does not con- 
stitute much more than a third of their sales. 
Consequently a multitude of problems arise that 
are peculiar to this one State. 

In closing, the secretary expressed cordial 
good will to the local Iowa associations not 
yet within the merger. He issued an invita- 
tion to them to join next year in a single con- 
vention for the purpose of giving the proposi- 
tion a trial. The secretary expressed apprecia- 
tion for the co-operation he has received. 


Iowa’s Assets and Opportunities 


The first speaker at the afternoon session 
was F. R. Korns, of Des Moines, who talked 
about the assets and opportunities of the State 
of Iowa. He paid high tribute to the State 
and to the people. 


Better Farm Home Building 

Kirk Fox, of Des Moines, editor of Success- 
ful Farming, then told of the campaign being 
carried on by his own and other farm publica- 
tions for the encouraging of better farm home 
building. There are three agencies working 
along lines that will aid lumber dealers. These 
are the farm colleges and experiment stations, 
the farm organizations and the farm press. Mr. 
Fox spoke of the work done by Ivan D. Wood, 
agricultural engineer of the Nebraska Agricul- 
tural College, in promoting the erection of indi- 
vidual hog houses. Some 6,000 have been built 
as a result of his work. - It has been estimated 
that the work of the Missouri Agricultural Col- 
lege has increased the sale of lumber in Mis- 
souri by 40 percent. Farm papers have not al- 
ways been recognized as the helpers of the 
lumber dealers, but they can be made just that. 

In earlier days the farm colleges gave most 
of their attention to increased production and 
the care of stock. They had to justify them- 
selves in the eyes of practical men who were 
not sure the colleges were useful institutions. 
But of late the human element has been com- 
ing to the front. The farm press has recog- 
nized this and has given more attention to the 
comfort and well being of the farm family. 
The period of depression checked the building 
of farm homes, but during the last two years 
the interest in these structures has revived. 
Successful Farming began by printing a series 
of articles and plans for new homes; but the 
return was not so much as had been hoped. 
Some investigation convinced the editors that 
every farm has a house, and many farmers 
can’t afford to tear these old houses down and 
build new ones. Modernizing seemed the cor- 
rect answer to the question, and the moderniz- 
ing articles have created much interest. 

In 1917 and 1918, there was the beginning of 
farm prosperity. But something seemed to be 
wrong with the results. Blue-sky promoters 
took millions out of the State, and this money 
was lost. But farm houses were not built. 
There has been an unfortunate social result; 
for young people have refused to stay on farms 
and live in discomfort. The building or mo- 
dernizing of farm homes will have a great in- 
fluence upon the future character of Iowa and 
mid-western agriculture; for these young peo- 
ple who are leaving the farms are needed to 
build the future of the industry. Mr. Fox 
closed with a plea to lumbermen that they make 
practical use of these educational agencies; 
the college, the farm organization and the farm 
press. 

The final address of the afternoon was by Dr. 
Marion Nelson Waldrip, of Columbia, Mo., on 
“The Philosophy of the Arkansas Hill Billy.” 
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Associations Plans and Activities 


March 6-7—South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Sioux Falls Auditorium, Sioux 
Falls, 8S. D. Annual, 

March 6-8—Province of Quebec Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Windsor Hotel, Montreal, 
Que. Annual. 

March 7—Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Annual. 

March 8—Buffalo Lumber Exchange, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Annual, 

at 12—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, 
us, 

March 14-15—New Jersey Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Annual, 

March 18-20—-Western Forestry & Conservation 
Association, Seattle, Wash. Annual. 

March 20-21—North Carolina Pine Association, Nor- 
folk, Va. Annual. 

March 21—American Walnut Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Chicago. Quarterly meeting. 

March 22—Eastern Millwork Bureau, New York 
City. Annual. 

March 22-23—Millwork Institute of California, 
Stockton Hotel, Stockton, Calif. Triannual con- 
ference. 

March 25-27—Southern Pine Association, Roosevelt 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual, 

March 27-28—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Hotel Marquette, Cape 
Girardeau, Mo. Annual. 

April 4-6—Southern Forestry Congress, New 
Orleans and Bogalusa, La. Annual. 

April 8—Texas Line Yard Retail Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hilton Hotel, Waco, Tex. Annual. 
April 9-11—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 

Waco, Tex. Annual, 

April 10-11—National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D. Cc. Annual. 

April 10-12—National Association of Wooden Box 
Manufacturers, Chicago. Annual. 

April 18-19—Millwork Cost Bureau, Congress Hotel, 
Chicago. Annual. 

April 18-19—Central Kansas Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Memorial Hall, Salina, Kan. Annual. 
April 23-24—Arkansas Association of Lumber Deal- 

ers, Hotel Marion, Little Rock, Ark. Annual, 

April 23-25—National Association of Railroad Tie 
Producers, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark. 


Colum- 


Annual. 

May 9$-10—Florida Lumber & Millwork Association, 
Orlando, Fla. Annual. 

May 14-16—Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. An- 
nual, 


May 17-19—Lumbermen’s Club of Arizona, Gadsden 
Hotel, Douglas, Ariz. Annual. 


Central Kansans Set Date 


Sauina, Kan., Feb. 25.—Announcement is 
made by J. N. Elliott, secretary of the Central 
Kansas Lumbermen’s Association, of this city, 
that the organization’s annual meeting will be 
held on April 18 and 19, at Memorial Hall, in 
this city. While details of the program have 
not been completed yet, a committee consisting 
of Austin P. Sanborn, Chapman; H. C. Wild- 
gen, Hoisington, and F. C. Utt, of Salina, are 
working upon it. 


Walnut Manufacturers’ Association 


George N. Lamb, secretary American Walnut 
Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago, advises 
that the quarterly meeting of the organization 
will be held on March 21, at Chicago. 


Wholesalers Make Plans 


New York City, Feb. 25.—The committee 
working on the plans for the annual meeting of 
the National-American Wholesale Lumber As- 
sociation, to be held April 10 and 11 in Wash- 
ington, D. C., met at Buffalo on Feb. 19 for 
discussion of the plans. Among the questions 
that will be brought up for discussion at the 
annual are those touching upon the future sit- 
uation of the wholesaler and what he is doing 
to make his service more valuable to mills and 
customers. Joint relations with manufacturers 
and retailers will also be considered, as will the 
wholesaler’s cost of doing business. Another 
question is whether volume of business should 
be sought or discouraged and what is the atti- 
tude toward group buying.. The credit situa- 
tion will come in for extensive consideration 
while one of the most important topics will be 


grade-marking and trade-marking and also trade 
extension. 

A program of entertainment is being arranged 
which will include a dinner dance on April 10, 
and a banquet and several speeches followed by 
dancing on April 11. An afternoon tea will be 
given for the ladies and they will also be taken 
for a sightseeing trip of the national capital. 
After the business sessions are concluded the 
men will participate in a golf tournament. 


Associated Coopers Set Date 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 25.—The seventeenth 
annual convention of the Associated Cooperage 
Industries of America will be held at Jeffer- 
son Hotel, St. Louis, May 14, 15 and 16, it 
was announced today by Charles G. Hirt, 
secretary and treasurer of the association. 

Buffalo Dealers’ Activities 

Burraio, N. Y., Feb. 25—The annual meet- 
ing of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange will ‘be 
held March 8. President Charles N. Perrin has 
named Harry L. Abbott, Harry A. Plumley ana 


Henry I. George as members of the nominating 
committee. 


A meeting of the officers of the Buffalo 
Hoo-Hoo Club was held on Feb. 21 at the 
Buffalo Athletic Club to arrange for a smoker 
to be held in April at the Broadway Auditorium. 
One of those attending was Clifford H. Peck, 
of the lumber firm of S. H. Peck & Son, East 
Aurora, who stated that he had selected a list 
of 800 houses which would be improved by 
modernizing and that he was planning to in- 
terest as many of the owners as possible. Fred 
M. Sullivan, secretary of the club, was unable 
to attend the meeting, because of an accident. 
He slipped and fell on an icy sidewalk here a 
few days ago, and has been confined to the 
house for a few days. 


Southern Piners’ Plans 


New Orveans, La., Feb. 25.—Marketing and 
distribution possibilities, foremost in the minds 
of lumber manufacturers of the South today, 
will be the keynote of addresses and discus- 
sions at the fourteenth annual meeting of 
Southern Pine Association to be conducted 
March 26 and 27 at the Roosevelt Hotel, New 
Orleans. 

Announcement of the program to be followed 
and dates of the meeting was made by H. C. 
serckes, secretary-manager of the association, 
following recent conferences with F. W. 
Reimers, president. Meetings of the board of 
directors and committees will be conducted on 
Monday, March 25, leaving the succeeding days 
to consideration and discussion of present 
major problems in the southern pine manufac- 
turing industry. 

In expressing the general trend of sub- 
scribers’ interest as the time for the annual 
meeting approaches, Mr. Berckes collaborated 
with Mr. Reimers in issuing the following 
statement ; 

The feeling is shared by nearly all manu- 
facturers of Southern Pine, and particularly 
those who are active in the conduct of the 
work of the Southern Pine Association, that 
the greatest possibilities through co-operative 
effort in our industry now lie along market- 
ing and distribution lines. 

The field work of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation during the last year has gone far to 
substantiate this belief, and the program of 
the annual meeting will be so prepared as to 


provide ample time for a discussion of these 
problems. 

All manufacturers and subscribers are 
urged to consider the forthcoming meeting as 
a mile stone in the development of their busi- 
ness as indicated by the following excerpt 
from the statement: The southern pine branch 
of the lumber industry has for years led in 


every movement of major importance and it 
is so well organized that it can easily keep 
in the forefront if subscribers will continue 
to take the interest they have in the work 
of the association and help direct its efforts. 

The Southern Pine Association by the time 
of the annual meeting will have completed one 
of the most extensive yearly programs pro- 
ductive of results in the history of the organ- 
ization, it was stated. Trade promotion and mer- 
chandising activities were extended along new 
lines, reaching into fields never before touched 
by any branch of the lumber manufacturing 
business. 

Results of a moisture content survey made 
among representative association mills which 
recently has been completed by the Forest 
Products Laboratory will be submitted to the 
annual meeting. Another important presenta- 
tion will be made in connection with conclu- 
sions and data compiled in a survey of large 
and small mill operations throughout the entire 
southern pine belt. Since the fall trade promo- 
tion meeting of the association, a complete sur- 
vey has been made showing production and 
standing timber by individual operations for 
the last three years. 


Date of Arkansas Dealers 


LitttE Rock, Ark., Feb. 25.—L. P. Biggs, 
secretary of the Arkansas Association of Lum- 
ber Dealers, this city, advises that the organ- 
ization’s annual meeting will be held on April 
23 and 24 at the Marion Hotel in Little Rock. 


Texas Line Yard Dealers . 


Waco, Tex., Feb. 25.—Announcement _ is 
made by G. H. Zimmerman, secretary of the 
Texas Line Yard Retail Dealers’ Association, 
this city, that the association will hold its an- 
nual meeting on April 8 at the Hilton Hotel 
in Waco. Directors and officers will be elected 
and in the evening the annual banquet will be 
held. 


Naval Stores Men in Annual 


PensACOLA, Fia., Feb. 25.—When General 
Chairman O. H. L. Wernicke, of Pensacola, 
rapped for adjournment of the sixth annual 
get-together meeting or convention, last week, 
of leading representatives of the pine tree chem- 
ical (naval stores) industry—the Pine Institute 
of America—one of its most successful meet- 
ings came to a close. It was attended by ex- 
perts of Department of Agriculture and other 
attaches of the Federal Government. The final 
business of the meeting showed that the very 
closest and most cordial relations exist between 
the naval stores interests and the Federal Gov- 
ernment and this was particularly true when 
it was announced that the Department of Com- 
merce had placed its research facilities at ‘the 
disposal of the naval stores industry. The 
feeling was further emphasized when a resolu- 
tion was passed to “discover the various present 
uses of turpentine; to develop estimates of the 
volume consumed in each of these uses, and 
to make a complete study of turpentining mer- 
chandise methods as compared with other com- 
modities.” 

It became known also that the Federal Gov- 
ernment was in full accord with the reforesta- 
tion plans which have been urged by the naval 
stores industry. William L. Wilson, who makes 
his home in Bay County, Florida, and who re- 
sides at Panama City, Fla., was the most pro- 
lific expounder of the plans, when he said that 
“pine tree farming has just started” and then 
he stressed importance of utilizing land and 
locating proper industries. Mr. Wilson was 
for years connected with the alien property 
custodian’s office, and was placed in charge of 
the huge mill plant of the German-American 
Lumber Co. at Millville, and remained in 
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charge until the plant had been disposed of by 
the Government after its confiscation. 
Jacksonville was selected as the next place 
for meeting, this to be in 1930. Two of the 
officers of the Pine Institute were selected from 
among the Jacksonville people present. The 
new officers are as follows: 
President—J. E. Lockwood, of Wilmington, 
el. 
vice president—A. F. Bullard, of DeFuniak 
Springs, Fla. 
Second vice president—H. H. 
Savannah, Ga. 


Bruen, of 


Treasurer—H. H. Wilson, of Jacksonville, 
Fla. 
Secretary—Carl H. Speh, of Jacksonville, 
Fla. 


In the closing hour of the session, resolutions 
of sympathy were adopted on the death of 
Carl Wernicke, son of the retiring president, 
who was one of the most deeply interested men 
in naval stores and chemical research in the 
southern body. 


Ontario Association Activities 


Toronto, Ont., Feb. 25.—The lumber dealers 
of Ottawa, Ont., and Hull, P. Q., held a 
meeting at the Windsor Hotel, Hull, recently, 
at which there was practically 100 percent at- 
tendance. A six o’clock dinner was followed 
by an informal business meeting. M. N. Cum- 
mings, Westboro, acted as chairman and in his 
remarks stressed the importance of co-operation 
among retail lumber dealers. George Bilodeau 
and D. Kemp Edwards contributed to the dis- 
cussion, the latter giving a good talk upon “Pull- 
ing Together.” The final address was by D. J. 
MacDonell, Ottawa, who spoke on “Co-opera- 
tion.” He likened the friendship among lum- 
ber dealers to that of the members of the 
Masonic order. Lumbermen in all parts of the 
world were big hearted fellows and would 
never see a fellow lumberman stranded. 





At the annual meeting of the Ottawa Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association which was held 
recently at Ottawa, satisfactory reports of the 
year’s work were presented by the various 
officers. The following officers were elected for 
the currént year: 

President—Mayno Davis. 

Vice president—W. F. Wilson. 

Secretary-treasurer—George W. Ewan. 

Field secretary—D. K. Edwards. 

Auditors—John MacDonell and Alan Grimes. 


To Furnish Trade-marked Redwood 


San Francisco, Cauir., Feb. 23.—Another 
forward step in the movement for the national 
trade- and grade-marking of lumber was taken 
at the Palace Hotel on Tuesday at a special 
meeting of the California Redwood Association’ 
and representatives of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

At that-meeting the California Redwood As- 
sociation agreed to furnish upon demand trade- 
marked redwood in the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association standard sizes. 

On Thursday it was further announced by 
Richard F. Hammatt, secretary-manager of 
the California Redwood Association, that since 
the meeting many of the redwood mills have 
signed agreements with the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, and it is hoped 
that the move will have a healthy effect upon 
the redwood industry in general. 

The meeting at the Palace Hotel was ad- 
dressed by Walter Shaw, of Chicago, director 
of the central division of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, and A. C. 
Horner, head of the Western Division gf the 
same organization. 

Among the redwood men who attended the 
meeting were C. R. Johnson of the Union 
Lumber Co.; Otis Johnson and H. M. Cochran, 
of the same company; A. L, Nolan, of the 
Pacific Lumber Co.; J. M. Hotchkiss, presi- 
dent of the California Redwood Association; 
W. E. Caldwell, of the Little River Lumber 
Co.; F. V. Holmes, of the Holmes-Eureka 
Lumber Co.; H. M. Hink, of the Dolbeer & 


Carson Lumber Co.; H. W. Sinnock of the 
Redwood Sales Co., and others. 
Louisiana District Meeting 

SuHrREveporT, La., Feb. 25.—Retail lumber 
dealers from all over the eastern portion of 
southwest Louisiana gathered in Crowley, re- 
cently, for a business meet and supper, with 
the local companies of Crowley as hosts. It 
was the monthly meeting of the Lafayette dis- 
trict of the Louisiana Retail Lumber & Build- 
ing Material Dealers’ Association. Several 
parishes were represented at the meeting, at 
which E. E. Hoag, manager of the Krause & 
Managan Lumber Co. at Crowley, presided. 
Mayor H. Gordon Brusnon welcomed the lum- 
bermen for the city, while Vincent P. Daigle, 
of the Central Lumber Co., welcomed them on 
behalf of the Crowley lumbermen. Joseph 
Cossen, jr., of the Rayne Lumber Yard, Rayne, 
responded. E. Folce, of New Iberia, presided 
at the business session, the following speaking: 
I. C. St. Germaine, of Lafayette; Tom Hutch- 
inson, of Duson; Sam Hohorst, of Lafayette; 
L. D. Fain, of Alexandria; Paul M. Waite, of 
Lafayette; L. L. Daniel, of Opelousas; E. C. 
Keller, of Crowley, and others. “The Trans- 
formation,” a film loaned by the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, depicting the 
transformation wrought on a family by the 
proper remodeling of its home, was shown. 

Abbeville, La., was chosen as the place for 
the next meeting, which will be held March 16. 


To Form District Branch 


PittspurGH, Pa., Feb. 26—A meeting of 
Somerset County lumber dealers will be held 
in Somerset, March 14, and will be the first 
meeting preliminary to the proposed formation 
of a Somerset County Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, affiliated with the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Western Pennsylvania. 
A. M. Haines, of Connellsville, president of the 
State association, together with R. F. McCrea, 
secretary, and 'M. W. Dickey, field secretary, 
of the association, will be present. 

Mr. Dickey called on all the dealers in 
Somerset County last week. They had a poor 
year in 1928 on account of the condition of the 
mining industry, but with the mining business 
slowly improving, the outlook is better for the 
present year. 
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Pittsburgh Wholesalers Elect 


PittspurRGH, Pa., Feb. 26—At its weekly 
meeting yesterday, the Pittsburgh Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association elected officers 
for the ensuing year, the new officers to assume 
office next Monday, the first meeting in March. 
Officers were chosen as follows: 

President—William H. Schuette, of the Wil- 
liam H. Schuette Lumber Co. 

Vice president—Henry C. Messer, of the J. 
M. Hastings Lumber Co. 

Secretary and treasurer—H. E. Kelly, of 
the Tionesta Lumber Co. 

Directors—E. H. Stoner, of the West Penn 
Lumber Co.; Joseph W. Cottrell, of the J. W. 
Cottrell Lumber Co., R. C. Hermann, of the 
Duquesne Lumber Co.; B. W. Cross, of the 
B. W. Cross Lumber Co.; Harry Domhoff, of 
the Acorn Lumber Co. 


Mr. Kelley, who was elected secretary and 
treasurer some time ago to fill out the un- 
expired term of John G. Criste, who resigned 
after about twenty-five years in that capacity, 
was chosen to continue in that office. 


Authorizes Forest Land Purchases 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., Feb. 25.—Representa- 
tives Green and Yon, of Florida, were advised 
last week that the National Forest Reservation 
Commission had authorized the purchase of 
150,000 acres of forest lands in the upper cen- 
tral section of the second district, and the pur- 
chase of 130,000 acres within the bounds of the 
Choctawahatchie forest reserve in Walton, 
Okaloosa and Santa Rosa counties in the third 
congressional district. These proposed pur- 
chases will involve an expenditure of approxi- 
mately $2,000,000. ° 
















Have you heard this 
story about “ Acres 
of Diamonds”? 


Don Ghapal, a chap who lived 
in India, and the scion of an 
old Hindu family, was dissatis- 
fied with estate left him. So 
he went out into the world to 
find a fortune. To London, 
Paris, New York, South Amer- 
ica. No fortune. Lots of dis- 
couragement. Then a message 
from India: “Diamonds discov- “Yj 
ered in your own back yard UY 
-—acres of diamonds.” Yy 


















Last year 18,000 homes were 
equipped with Supercedar 
Closets. Know what that 
means? Not closet lining alone, 
but studding, siding, door- 
frames and doors, quarter-round, 
shelving, nails, etc. 


Acres of diamonds in your own 
lumber yard! Every home needs 
a Supercedar Closet and every 
woman wants one. 


Packed at mill in sealed 
boxes. Send for mini- 
ature sample box free 
with circular and price, 


SCRIBNER’S 


Lumber and Log Book 


Most complete book 
of its kind ever pub- 
lished. Gives measure- 
ments of all kinds of 
Lumber, Logs, Planks, 
Timber; ‘Hints toLum- 
ber Dealers; Wo od 

easure; o 
Circular Saws; Care of 
Saws; Wood 
Tables; Felling Trees; 
Growthof Trees; Lan 
Measure; Wages, 
Rent, Board, Interest, 
Stave ang Heading 
Bolts, etc. 


Standard Book th h ¢ the United States 
Canada. 





SENT POST- 50 Cents 
S. E. FISHER, P. 0. Box 197 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Orders Well Over Production 


MeEMPHIs, TENN., Feb. 25.—A nice volume 
of business is being received by southern mills, 
orders being well over production. Mill stocks 
are gradually diminishing. Weather conditions 
have not been favorable to heavy production. 
Rains have fallen throughout the southern ter- 
ritory, and the ground is exceptionally wet. 
Water is keeping loggers out of the forests 
and many mills are being forced down for 
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| Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WIS. 


Manufacturers of Wisconsin 


WHITE PINE 
Hemlock and 
Hardwoods 


White Pine Pattern, Flask and 
Shop Lumber our specialty 











‘mts “EXTRA STANDARD” 





JACKSON & TINDLE, Inc. 


Mills at Pellston snd Munising, Mich., and Jacksonboro, Ont: 


MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 
Good, Well Assorted Stock 
DRY PINE and HEMLOCK 
Prompt Shipments. 
Main Office, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Sales Office: 605 Murray Bldg. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Kindly address all inquiries care Dept. 7. 


IMENSION LUMBER 


AND 


MAPLE FLOORING 


25/32 x 2% Face in 
First, Second and Third Grade. 


Brown Lumber Company 


Main Office: MANISTIQUE, MICH. 
Branch Office: 
1402 Eaton Tower, Detroit, Mich. 

















Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 

Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window ag Ae ouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW.” 


Western White Pine and _— ae 
Pine for direct shipment from 
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VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
17 





lack of logs. Streams are rising throughout 
the South and there can be little logging in the 
lowlands. Many manufacturers with timber 
are being forced to go into the market to buy 
what few logs they find available. Log prices 
are advancing. 

The automobile buyers are still in the mar- 
ket. The furniture buyers are also after hard- 
woods and this demand seems to be increas- 
ing. Building trades will improve as soon as 
the weather clears up, and more business may 
be expected from interior trim plants. The 
flooring manufacturers are still complaining 
about bad business and are not buying flooring 
oak. The export trade is showing improve- 
ment. Many English buyers have been in the 
United States and have been placing some nice 
orders. Foreign buyers seem to realize that 
prices will advance. 

At the regular meeting of the Lumbermen’s 
Club of Memphis, held last Thursday at the 
Hotel Gayoso, Lyon P. Wilbur, assistant sales 
manager of the Hyde Lumber Co.; Abe Lem- 
sky, export sales manager of Anderson-Tully 
Co., and Walter R. Jones, sales manager of 
Shannon Bros., were elected to active mem- 
bership. Mr. Jones has recently moved from 
Louisville, Ky., where he was president of the 
Louisville Hardwood Club. C. W. Parham, 
recently named president of the Memphis club, 
presided. 

Joe C. Virgison, assistant sales manager of 
Turner-Farber-Love Co., who was in charge 
of export sales, has been transferred to St. 
Stephens, S. C., to take charge of the sales 
of the Santee River Lumber Co., which is a 
subsidiary of the Turner-Farber-Love Co. 


Nearly All Woods Active 


PitrspurGH, Pa., Feb. 26.—Dealers who 
specialize in West Virginia hardwoods report 
a still greater demand for oak in all grades. 
The oak is being acquired by industrial users, 
by the furniture trade, and by the yards for 
a variety of uses. Slowly increasing activity 
at the mines is also requiring more oak, espe- 
cially for use as pit posts. Poplar and maple 
continue to move well, maple largely to the 
automobile trade. All hardwoods, in fact, ex- 
cept chestnut, are showing activity. The in- 
dustrial plants are maintaining a good volume 
of buying. 


Rains Severely Curtail Operations 


BROOKHAVEN, Miss., Feb. 25.—Hardwood 
orders are coming at a fairly good rate, and 
very much faster than they can be shipped, due 
to continuously heavy rains. The creeks have 
been very badly out of their banks, low places 
are flooded with water, road transportation of 
all kinds cut off, and some of the mills have 
been closed down for 5 days at a time due to 
log shortage. Production has been curtailed 
considerably. Prices are holding pretty firm. 
A few items are showing a tendency toward 
lower levels, but others are strengthening. The 
inquiry for ash and beech continues quite good, 
but stocks of these two woods are very low. 
Cypress stocks are very low, but demand is 
inactive. Plain and quartered red gum stocks 
are extremely low, and there is heavy inquiry 
for what items are showing in surplus, and 
prices tend to advance. Plain sap gum is 
in extremely heavy inquiry for all grades from 
No. 2 to FAS, and prices are extremely firm, 
as stocks are rather low. Inquiry for quar- 
tered sap gum has been quite good, and the 
Pacific coast is taking the quartered sap 
rather freely, with stocks here extremely low. 
Hickory stocks are very low. Inquiry for soft 
maple is very heavy, but no dry stocks are on 
hand here. The inquiry for 4/4 magnolia is 
rather heavy, but stocks of this thickness are 


— 


Hardwood Market Continues Active 


very low, as cutting orders for thicker sizes 
for the automobile trade have reduced the 
production of 4/4. Magnolia production will 
be reduced heavily, as magnolia always grows 
in the low places. Oak stocks are rather low, 
both red and white, and demand is holding up 
fairly well. There does not appear very much 
activity in flooring oak, but stocks here are 
very low. Poplar inquiry is extremely heavy, 
from a wide territory and though buyers hesi- 
tate to pay asked prices the mills are holding 
pretty firm. Sycamore stocks are very low, 
and demand is rather light. Tupelo demand 
is showing considerable activity, but stocks 
are very low. 


Business Good for Season 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 26.—Wholesalers did a 
very fair business in hardwoods last week. 
Encouraging demand is reported for ash, birch, 
elm and maple, extensively consumed by the 
automobile industry, and inquiries promise 
continued good business. Manufacturers of 
radio cabinets are buying considerable gum 
and poplar. Business with the furniture in- 
dustry has improved but is not yet entirely 
satisfactory. Flooring manufacturers are 
making moderate purchases. Trade with the 
builders’ finish mills is quiet. The price sit- 
uation has improved during the last few weeks. 
Southern hardwoods are now strong through- 


out. Some confident sellers are predicting an- 


early general advance. Sales of well manu- 
factured and carefully graded hardwoods were 
made last week at the following range of quo- 
tations for inch: 


No. 1 

FAS common 
ie inennid aa we eon $90@ 95 $57@61 
RT pre 83 87 59 @ 64 
DE. Cine cveeniuwcnsnee 75@ 80 50@55 
Serer 95@105 58@62 
BN saith dd cha ath al eens ok ogi 85@ 95 54@58 
Oak, plain hard red ..... me ~ekesene 
Oak, plain hard white .. 92@ 97  ..ecoe- 
Oak, plain soft red ...... DEED. © -adeacaiee 


Oak, plain soft white ... @ 
Oak. quartered soft white 15S Be 


eeeeeet 


Poplar, BEES cvccecsenccee 
POPE, BEES cccccvccvenes 115@120 
Hardwood flooring is selling slowly but re- 
cent advances are firmly maintained. The rock 
bottom price for first grade plain white oak 
flooring is now $85, and some well known 
manufacturers are asking more. The low price 
for second grade is $76.50, and third is being 
offered at $64.50@65.50. First grade maple 
flooring is $85@85.50, and first grade birch 
flooring $75@78 for American stock, and $83 
for the best Canadian. 
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Larger Demand Predicted 


Cincinnati, Onto, Feb. 25.—Buying of the 
automobile factories continues to be the back- 
bone of the hardwood market. Several firms 
were receiving large orders for 8/4 and thicker 
sap gum, ash, soft and hard maple, southern 
elm and oak, and others were having nibbles 
on business from the smaller auto factories. 
The opinion prevailed that the business would 
broaden in March and that it might continue into 
April. Prices are stiffening on both southern 
and Appalachian hardwoods. The furniture sit- 
uation appears to be brightening. Appalachian 
woods are in better call for furniture making 
than are those from the South and Southwest. 
Some good orders for Appalachian oak and 
walnut are being booked by furniture factories 
in this territory and at Grand Rapids, and there 
are also orders for sound wormy chestnut com- 
mon and better poplar, oak, sap and red gum 
and cherry. A good movement of southern oak 
for flooring is reported, with prices more satis- 
factory. The export movement is dull, but in- 
quiry is improving. 

Pacific coast softwood prices are firm, and 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 90 and 91 
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inquiry is increasing. Some small sales are 
being made right along. Southern pine and 
cypress are also a bit more active, orders coming 
from retailers. 

D. H. Moul, formerly with the Atlas Lumber 
Co. here, has become sales manager of the Hub- 
bard Lumber Co., of Toledo. 

There is talk in the trade that J. B. Doppes 
& Sons Lumber Co. is considering plans to es- 
tablish a downtown lumber store. If they mate- 
rialize, it will be the first such store in this 
territory. 


Oak Flooring Strengthening 


Warren, Ark., Feb., 25.—Hardwood pro- 
duction is restricted because of continued wet 
weather in the bottom lands. Some mills are 
voluntarily curtailing production, larger saw- 
mills operating only four or five days each 
week. Stocks have been reduced. . Prices on 
oak flooring have strengthened considerably 
the last ten days, some advances being regis- 
tered on scarce items. The better grades of 
red oak flooring are decidedly scarce. There 
is a slight surplus of 13/16x2%-inch first grade 
plain white oak flooring. No. 1 and better 
short oak flooring is also scarce. Better prices 
are looked for on the entire list. 


Bad Weather Retards Demand 


LoutsviILLe, Ky., Feb. 25.—Hardwood prices 
are quite steady. Demand has been fair, al- 
though bad weather is retarding that from the 
planing mills somewhat. Southern oak pro- 
ducers report that the movement of flooring 
oak is slow, their production being curtailed, 
but the producers of Appalachian oak flooring 
are going along about as usual. The fur- 
niture trade is not buying very freely, but 
there is fair movement to the radio, cabi- 
net and fixture industries. The automobile 
woods continue quite active, and are scarce. 
There has been some substitution, which 
is resulting in better demand for sycamore, 
quartered black gum, and some _ other 
items. Prices at Louisville on inch stock are: 
Poplar, FAS, southern, $85; Appalachian, $95; 
selects, $62 and $70; No. 1 common, $48 to 
$52; No. 2A, $36, and 2B, $26. Walnut, FAS, 
$240; selects, $160; No. 1 common, $90, and 
No. 2, $40. Sap gum, FAS, $58; common, $41 
to $42; quartered sap, FAS, $61 to $62; com- 
mon, $46 to $47. Plain red gum, $96 and $50; 
quartered red, $98 and $52. Cottonwood, $51, 
$37 and $33. Ash, $75, $49 and $29. Southern 
red oak, $67, $50 and $40; white oak, $83, $52 
and $42. Northern or Appalachian red oak, 
$85 and $52; white, $95 and $55; quartered 
suite, $130 and $75; quartered red, $110 and 


George Guigliano, sales manager of W. P. 
Brown & Sons Lumber Co., Louisville, has 
been elected to the vice presidency of the Louis- 
ville Hardwood Club. J. Henry Conrad, of the 
Louisville Veneer Mills, has moved up to the 
presidency. 


Volume of Inquiry Large 


Burrato, N. Y., Feb. 26.—Business at the 
hardwood yards has been fairly active recently, 
with inquiries in larger volume than had been 
expected. Salesmen report that their cus- 
tomers are more willing to talk lumber than 
they were a few weeks ago, and that more 
orders are resulting. The demand covers a 
wider list of woods than it often does, and 
prices are holding steady. In some cases in- 
creased strength is shown, as in sap gum, for 
example. 

A new wholesale lumber office is being 
opened here by the Ralph C. Angell Lumber 
Co., which will be located at 803 Crosby Build- 
ing. The company will handle Pacific coast 
woods, chiefly fir and hemlock, which will be 
brought up the barge canal from New York. 
Yards will be maintained at Syracuse, Roches- 
ter and Buffalo. Stockholders are Mr. Angell, 
for some time a member of the Babcock-Angell 
Lumber Co., at New York; D. Theodore Kelly 
and Howard B. Harte. 


A meeting of merchants and property own- 
ers was held at the Hotel Lackawanna. in the 
neighboring city of Lackawanna, on Feb. 25, 
to make arrangements for a Better Home Week 
there, April 21 to 27. 

The national government has authorized the 
purchase of 120 acres of virgin pine and hem- 
lock at Heart’s Content, Forest County, Pa., 
to be included in the national forest. The lum- 
ber firm of Wheeler & Dusenbury, Endeavor, 
Pa., recently gave twenty acres to the forest. 

Howard Wall, of the Buffalo Hardwood 
Lumber Co., has been visiting some of the 
southern sawmills for the last two weeks. 

Charles N. Perrin is on a business trip to 
the Pacific coast in the interest of the Weather- 
best Stained Shingle Co. 

B. J. Abbott, of the Atlantic Lumber Co., 
left last week to spend the remainder of the 
winter at St. Petersburg, Fla. His two broth- 
ers, Charles and Seth, also lumbermen, are 
now in that city. 


Demand Active; Output Small 


Macon, Ga., Feb. 25.—The hardwood lum- 
ber market continued active this week, manu- 
facturers booking many good-sized orders. 
Prices are about the same as recently. Ship- 
ments are considerably ahead of production. 
Due to wet weather which still prevails, log- 
ging crews have been unable to get into the 
lowlands for more than two weeks in many 
sections of middle Georgia. While all species 
are being shipped, gum, oak and magnolia are 
in greatest demand. Sales and shipments to 
date this year are far in excess of those for 
the corresponding period of last year. 


Demand Improving; Output Low 


Pine Bururr, Ark., Feb. 25.—Hardwood 
bookings and inquiries continue to improve. 
Logging conditions are bad, a 4- to 6-inch 
snow having fallen in this territory last week, 
so that practically all operations were shut 
down. No. 1 sap gum, 4/4, is selling freely 
at $32 and $33, mill, taking a 3914 cent rate to 
Chicago, so that Pine Bluff price would be 
$34 to $35. Demand for and prices of No. 2 
hardwoods have shown some improvement also. 
Oak flooring stock, 4/4, was sold here this 
week at $17, $32 and $42, though flooring plants 
are running only three days a week. Thick elm, 
maple, ash and sycamore, as well as inch 
wormy oak, are being used in large quantities 
by body plants here. Sound wormy oak, 4/4, 
is very scarce and brings $25 to $27, mill. 

The Wheeler Lumber Co. has completed 
arrangements for moving to Pine Bluff a band 
mill formerly operated at Waldstein. The 
company is composed of A. G. Wheeler and 
E. R. Norton, who have operated the Norton- 
Wheeler Stave Co., with plants here and at 
Benton, Ark. The band here will adjoin the 
stave mill. 


Bad Weather Hinders Operators 


Jackson, Miss., Feb. 25.—The hardwood in- 
dustry last week has suffered from a shortage 
of saw logs, and mills have been handicapped 
by bad weather. Orders have been in generous 
supply from both the furniture and automobile 
trades. A number of crating orders are avail- 
able, and prices are somewhat better than 
prevailed a short while ago. Shipping has been 
handicapped by the weather. 


Nearly All Species Are Active 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., Feb. 25.—Practically 
all species of southern hardwoods are in very 
good demand. This does not include oak, 
which has been moving slowly since late De- 
cember. The gums and maple are in fair 
demand by furniture manufacturers. Automo- 
ble factories are taking a good quantity of 
ash, hickory and other woods. The upper 


grades of magnolia and all grades of poplar 
are also in very good call. 
tomobile woods are strong. 


Prices. on all au- 





MAREESBIRCH 
BEECHES 


A Big Seller 
for Many Years 


“Old Reliable” Maple, Birch and 
Beech flooring is just what its 
name implies—the old reliable for 
quality, for accurate milling and 
for sales and customer satisfac- 
tion. It has been used in some of 
the finest hotels, apartment build- 
ings, homes, schools, and churches 
in the country. 

We have manufactured more 
Maple, Birch and Beech flooring 
than any other manufacturer. In 
fact, we have furnished probably 
20% or better of this flooring sold. 
This fact is evidence of the su- 
periority of our products and of 
their salability for dealers.. 


Mail Coupon Today 
so that your name will be put on 
our mailing list to receive all 
future stock lists. This does not 
obligate you in any way. Do it 
now! 



















We also manufacture hardwood 
and softwood lumber, lath and 
poles. 


Grand Rapids Trust 
Company 
Receiver for William Horner 


Plant: Newberry, Mich 


Grand Rapids Trust Co. 
Receiver for William Horner 
Perkins Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


| Gentlemen: — Please send me your 
latest stock list of ‘‘ Old Reliable” 
Hardwood Flooring. 
I would like to receive future lists as 
they are issued. This will not obligate 
me in any way. 


| Name ecwwcess cocce ses cess eess occesccceccescceses 


| inns cn scnengiass: eeae sbecile eee 
CTE 





Perkins Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Yellow Pine 


[he Aristocrat of Structural Woods 


The unusual high qual- 
ity of Wier Long Leaf 
Yellow Pine has been 
known to lumber buy- 
It’s al- 
ways a safe buy for 
dealers and builders. 


R.W. WIER 
Lumber Company 


foatictint HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Distributors:— WierLong Leaf LumberQ. 
Mills:- Wrer.gate,Texas 


ers for years. 
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GULF RED CYPRESS 
COMPANY 
Distributors of high class Gen- 
uine Tide Water Red Cypress. 
Straight or Mixed Cars. Annual 

capacity of our mills 
150,000,000 feet Cypress 
50,060,000 feet Southern Hardwoods 


13th Fleor Barnett National Bank Bidg., 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 














Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 


Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 























We're on the Jo 


when it comes to getting out lumber 
that satisfies builders. Convince 
yourself by trying us on 


N. C. PINE 








Flooring, Ceiling, Roofing and 
Shortleal Yellow Pine, r by A 
Car and Cargo Shipments. 


Ellington & Guy, Inc., yatscous 


North Carolina 














Cedar Pencil Slat Rates 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 25.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has issued an order 
in Docket No. 19,793—Gulf Red Cedar Co. vs. 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway 
Company et al.—directing the payment to com- 
plainant of $16,632.15 reparation, with interest 
on account of unreasonable charges on nu- 
merous carloads of cedar pencil slats from 
points in Tennessee to destinations in Vir- 
ginia and New York. Payment is to be made 
on or before March 28. 

An order ‘issued in No. 17,824 directs pay- 
ment to the Lumberton Broom & Mop Handle 
Co. (Inc.) and others, $222.91, with interest, 
as reparation on account of unreasonable rates 
on numerous carloads of broom and mop han- 
dles from Lumberton, Miss., to New Orleans, 
La., and Evansville, Ind. 


Rates on Hardwood Logs in Carloads 


Washington, D. C., Feb. 25.—Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has dis- 
missed Docket No, 20,838—Fisher Body Corpo- 
ration et al. vs. Mississippian Railway et al.— 
finding that the rates on hardwood logs in car- 
loads from White Springs and Smithville, 
Miss., to Memphis, Tenn., between March 12 
and Sept. 15, 1926, were not unreasonable. 
Some 385 carloads of logs were involved. They 
were later reshipped as manufactured products 
from Memphis. 


Lower New England Rates Ordered 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Feb. 26.—Lower rates on 
rail shipments of lumber from ‘cargo ter- 
minals°at Providence, R. I., and Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., to points in central and southern New 
England and New York State territory have 
been ordered by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, as the result of the ag- 
gressive efforts of the A. C. Dutton Lum- 
ber Corporation. The Dutton organization 
operates large lumber terminals at Provi- 
dence and Poughkeepsie, particularly for the 
wholesale distribution of Pacific coast lum- 
ber. Complaint was made against rates es- 
tablished by the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, the Central New England, and the 
New York Central railroad companies. These 
rates were alleged to be unreasonable and 
prejudicial. 

The commission has found that the rates 
complained of are unreasonable although not 
prejudicial, and has awarded reparation and 
directed the establishing of new rates on a 
prescribed scale before April 10, 1929, affect- 
ing shipments of lumber in carloads, ex- 
vessel, from Providence and Poughkeepsie, 
to interstate destinations on the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad in Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut and New 
York. The new rates to be established may 
not exceed a scale ranging from 6% cents a 
hundred pounds for distances of five to ten 
miles, up to 19 cents a hundred pounds for 
distances of 200 to 220 miles. 


Continued Gains in Freight Loadings 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 27.—Loading of 
revenue freight for the week ended on Febru- 
ary 16 totaled 958,051 cars, the car service di- 
vision of the American Railway Association 
announced today. Compared with the preced- 
ing week this was an increase of 2,573 cars, 
with decreases being reported in the total 
loading of grain and grain products, live stock, 
coal, coke and merchandise less than carload 
lot freight. All other commodities, however, 
reported increases. The total for the week of 
Feb. 16 was an increase of 69,465 cars over 
the corresponding week in 1928 and an in- 
erease of 3,257 cars over the corresponding 
week in 1927. 

Miscellaneous freight loading for the week 
totaled 337,936 cars, an increase of 15,937 cars 
above the corresponding week last year and 
10,943 cars over the same week in 1927. 

Coal loading totaled 212,980 cars, an in- 
crease of 55,943 cars over the same week in 
1928 but 515 cars under the same period two 
years ago. 

Grain and grain products loading amounted 
to 47,149 cars, an increase of 5,839 cars above 
the same week in 1928 and 4,928 cars above 
the same week in 1927. In the western dis- 





tricts alone, grain and grain products loading 
totaled 33,000 cars, an increase of 4,366 above 
the same week in 1928. 

Live stock loading amounted to 26,879 cars, 
a decrease of 4,819 cars under the same week 
in 1928 and 628 cars under the same week in 
1927. In the western districts alone, live stock 
loading totaled 21,002 cars, a decrease of 3,720 
cars under the same week in 1928. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload 
lot freight totaled 248,443 cars, a decrease of 
729 cars below the same week in 1928 and 
4,416 cars under the corresponding week in 
1927. 

Forest products loading amounted to 61,460 
cars, 6,813 cars below the same week in 1928 
and 7,364 cars below the same week in 1927. 


Railroad Car Purchases 


In the latest issue of Railway Age, orders 
for railway cars are reported as_ follows: 
Chesapeake & Ohio, 500 ventilated box cars 
of 40 tons capacity from the Pressed Steel 
Car Co.; Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie, 200 box cars from the Pullman Car & 
Manufacturing Corporation and 200 cars from 
the Standard Steel Car Co.; Illinois Central, 
25 caboose cars from the American Car & 
Foundry Co.; Pere Marquette, 100 Hart selec- 
tive ballast cars of 50 tons capacity from the 
Rodger Ballast Car Co. 

In addition to the above, contracts have 
been awarded this week by the Missouri 
Pacific for 500 box cars each to the American 
Car & Foundry Co. and the Mt. Vernon Car 
Manufacturing Co. 


CRABB ERBEEZEHEEBEEA 


Cooperage Manufacture in 1927 


Establishments engaged primarily in the manu- 
facture of cooperage in 1927 reported products 
valued as follows: Barrels, $38,614,005; tubs 
and pails, $7,263,214; kegs, $7,241,545; hogs- 
heads, $734,220; cooperage not separately re- 
ported, $9,467,370; all other products, $3,419,- 
187; received for custom and contract work, 
$207,883—grand total $66,947,424. This total 
represents a decrease of 1.2 percent as com- 
pared with $67,734,662° reported for 1925, the 
last census year, according to the Department 
of Commerce. 


Quotations on Timber Issues 


Quotations on lumber company short term issues 
are on a yield basis. 





—Due 1931— 
Short Term— Bid Asked 
Pet. Pet. 
Algoma Lbr. Co. ist 68.....-.-..06-- 6.50 6 
Bear Creek Log Co, ist 6s.......... - 6.50 6 
Bladon Springs Lbr. Co. list 6s...... 6.50 6 
Bloedel Donovan Lbr. Mills 6s....... 6.25 6 
W. P. Brown & Sons L. Co. Ist 5%s.. 6.50 6 
Connor Lbr. & Ld. Co. Ist 6s........ 6.50 6 
F. P. Cover & Sons ist 6%s.......... 6.50 6 
Dorchester Lumber Co. Ist 6s........ 6.50 6 
Detroit Investment Co. Ist 6s....... 6.50 6 
Flanner Company Ist 6s...-......+.-+-+ 6.50 6 
Glade Creek Coal & Lbr. Co. ist 6%s 6.50 6 
Glendale Lbr. Co. Ist 68.......-..2+6- 6.25 6 
Edward Hines Lbr. Co. ist 6s....... one “s 
Hutchison-Moore Lbr. Co. Ist 68...... 6.50 6 
W. F. Ingham Ist 6s........ pia eenes 6.50 6 
Keystone Wood C, & Lbr. Co. ist 6s.. 6.90 6 
Lamar Lumber Co. Ist 6s..........-- - 6.50 6 
McGowin-Foshee Lumber Co. ist 6s... 6.30 6 
W. D. MacRae Lbr. Co. ist 6s....... 6.50 6 
Nehalem Tbr. & Log Co. Ist 6s...... one oe 
Oregon-Kalama Lbr. Co. ist 6s....... 6.00 a 
Owen Oregon Lumber ist 5%s...... 6.50 6 
D. V. Richardson Ist 6s.........---> 6.50 6 
Spring Creek Lbr, Co. ist 6s........ 6.50 6 
Stack Lbr. Co. 1st 78.....-++-seeeeees 6.50 6 
Temple (Knox) Lbr. Co. Ist 7s...... aie a 
Tennessee Stave & Lbr. Co. Ist 7s.. 6.70 6 
Umpqua Mills & Tbr. Co. Ist 6s...... 6.90 * 
Virginia Hardwood Lbr. Co. Ist 6s... 6.30 6 
Western Timber Co. Ist 68...-...... 6.30 6 
Long Term— Bid Asked 
Brown Co. 534B.-..e- cereeecscers «+. 99% 100.78 
Clayton and Anson Mark Ist 6s...... 99 100 
Campbell River Tbr. Co. Ltd. 1st 6s.. 98 100 
Continental Tbr. Land Co. 1st 6%s... 99.50 102.56 


Dierks Lumber & Coal Co. ist 6s..... 99 101 


Glendale Lbr. Co. ist 68.........+4+. 98 99% 
Munising Paper Co.........-ee-ee+++> 95 @ 4f 
Rogue River Timber Co......++++++> 98 206 
Stout Lumber Co......--sescereeeees 97 98.50 
Trask Timber Co. Ist 6s......--.-.-- 97 100 


(Quoted by Baker, Fentress & Co., Feb. 25, 1929) 
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Puttmg On 


The time they had the big parade 

The tailor sewed six yards of braid 
On Father’s coat, and up and down 
The pants the widest stripes in town; 
And then some golden fringe he gets, 
Some buttons, bars and epaulets, 

And makes a general complete, 

And also admiral of the fleet. 


Yet Father felt he needed one 

More thing before the deed was done, 
For what is braid or stripe or cord 
Unless a fellow wears a sword? 
And so a scabbard big and strong, 
A scabbard fully three feet long, 
He belted on the last of all 

And waited for the bugle’s call. 


And then he heard the bugle’s blare 
And Father started down the stair. 
The bugle called, and Father came, 
Came like an avalanche of flame, 
Came like a thunderbolt that flies 
From the great rampart of the skies, 
Came like a wagonload of eggs, 

His sword entangled in his legs. 


He did not mean to come so fast, 
\nd yet no comet ever passed 

A given point as soon as he. 
Parades paraded presently, 

But Father lay within his bed, 

Ten yards of gauze around his head, 
And learned a little lesson then 
He bade me pass along to men— 
That trouble always waits to clutch 
The fellow who puts on too much. 


We See b’ the Papers 


Nowadays beauty isn’t even skin-deep. 
First down may mean ten yards or ten hairs. 


Our exemptions don’t seem to cut much of 
a figure. 


But bad news continues to hold all the speed 
records. 


Among the cities that .are shooting up is 
Chicago. 


We wish we dared call a cab like a police- 
man does. 


A few days at the convention is worth a 
pound of cure. 


Now a lot of the patriots will expect to 
collect their pay. 


The hattle isn’t between the bulls and the 
bears. The lamb is. 


Mr.’ Hoover is an engineer but we hope he 
will also do a little firing. 


Mr. Coolidge has rented a house, but seems 
to have no desire for a senate. 


One bad thing about the talking movies is 
that they interrupt the audience. 


Still this country can never hope to be as 


. dry as the Congressional Record. 


The situation in Shantung is getting worse, 
but so does a situation in an office. 

The Roosevelt motto has been changed to, 
“Sign peace-pacts, but build cruisers.” 

Well, in a couple of days Mr. Hoover will 
fire the speech heard ’round the world. 

It never seems to occur to any of these peo- 
ple that maybe Cal doesn’t want a job. 

Merchandising methods are improving but 
the bridge dealer remains about the same. 

Russia has signed the peace pact, but the 
less you mean a thing the willinger vou are 
10 sign. 

Mr. Coolidge expects to do a lot of writing, 
but Mr. Coolidge’s idea of a lot of writing may 
be a postal card. 


When Mr. Hoover goes up against Congress 
he is going to find out just what the groom 
finds out. 

The only features we don’t like in the news- 
papers are those of some of the beauty con- 
test winners. 

Three Chicago men confessed to 150 robberies 
of chain stores. Even our burglars seem to 
have the chain idea. 

It is so quiet in Wall Street right now that 
you can almost hear the cheering for the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 

The bones of primitive man have been found 
in Africa. Now, how in the world did they 
get ’way over there? 

The Coolidges have chosen a frame house 
to live in. We always thought this Coolidge 
was a pretty smart fellow. 

Close one eye and you will enjoy the movies 
better, say opticians. A good way to enjoy the 
talkies is to close both ears. 

We hope that the people who go to Washing- 
ton to pay the new President their respects will 
not absentmindedly pay only the first install- 
ment. 

“The United States now has 125,000,000 peo- 
ple, roughly speaking,” says Theodore Knappen 
in a magazine article. Yes, even the women 
do now. 


But anyone who has ever tried to get an 


end seat in a New York street car will question - 


his statement that the West produces 81 percent 
of the hogs. 


An automobile man reports an increased de- 
mand for smart passenger cars. Well, smart 
passengers would help, but the need of the 
hour is smart drivers. 


The Old Pelter 


When an old pelter’s feet got sore 
From pounding city pavements, then 
They turned him out to pasture for 
Awhile, and fixed him up again. 
They gave him grass instead of stone 
To travel on, and roads of dirt, 
And that’s the best cure ever known 
For either feet or hearts that. hurt. 


And that’s what I am, I expect, 
Just an old pelter, worn and gray, 
My only joy to recollect 
The pleasures of some other day. 
It seems a long, long time ago 
Since these old feet have felt a trail, 
The frosty crunch of honest snow, 
The tingle of the wintry gale. 


I left the woods, I moved to town, 
I thought an easier job I'd get, 
In some great city settle down 
And spend what years are left me yet. 
But what is harder than cement, 
And what is colder than mankind? 
However hard the roads I went, 
They’re softer than the roads I find. 


Lord, turn me out a little spell 
In the great country, like a horse. 
Give me a little woods to smell, 
The music of some watercourse. 
Give me some ground to walk upon, 
Give me a little air that’s clean. 
I hate the city’s dirty dawn, 
Oh, let me look at something green. 


A poor old pelter who’s gone lame, 
That’s what I am, and just one thing 
Will ever make me feel the same, 
Bring back a little of life’s spring. 
A camp, a road, a bunch of trees, 
Winter or summer, I don’t care— 
Take me away from things like these 
To things like those, and leave me there. 
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IGHT now in advance of the big 
spring building season is the 
ideal time to order a mixed car of 
Meadow River products. Save 
money by ordering all of these 
items in one car. 


All Meadow River stock is cut 
from famous West Virginia timber 
—the cream of the timber in the 
Appalachian district. All Meadow 
River stock is carefully handled and 
loaded. Let us quote on the fol- 
lowing: 


FLOORING— 


Red Oak Maple Beech 
White Oak Birch 


FINISH AND TRIM— 


Chestnut -Birch Ash 
Oak Poplar 


MOULDINGS— 


Oak Poplar Basswood 
Chestnut Birch 


STEPPING AND RISERS— 
Oak Birch 


BEVEL SIDING— 


Poplar 


THE MEADOW RIVER. 
LUMBER CO. 


RAINELLE, WEST VIRGINIA 
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In every community today builders 
are demanding a greater diversity of 
items than ever before. Here is your 
opportunity to build up your business 
and your profits. Give builders the 
variety they want and make yours 
“the yard of service.” Make our big 
variety your reserve supply and keep 
your investment down. 


Just Call Grand 0240 
We can give you immediate ship- 
ment over any of 27 R. R’s—one board 
and up. 


How may we serve you today? 


(2 


LUMBER CoO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 








Poplar 
Magnolia 
Oak 
Beech 





a Eastman- 
Gardiner 


Hardwood Co. 








Laurel, Miss. 
Member Hardwood Gum 
Manufacturer’s Institute. Poplar Bevel 
Siding 
Box Shooks 








Standard Lumber Mills 


Healey Building, ATLANTA, GA. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
Long and Short Leaf Pine 


Logs, Piling, Crossties. 


From— Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana 











White Pine MINNESOTA 
WESTMONT 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 
ALSO Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 
Pittsburgh. Pa. New York, N. Y. 
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Lumber Marking Campaign Approved 


(Continued from Page 41) 


In every issue of The Saturday Evening Post, 
the Literary Digest carrying the advertising, 
and more or less in all publications in which n 
appears, subject to the limitation of small pages 
in some cases, a liberal portion of the space will 
be devoted to a list of the names and addresses 
of all regional associations which constitute the 
National association and some five additional 
affiliated associations. 

The above does not include the moderate ad- 
vertising program of the Hickory Golf Club 
Association, which is spending a modest sum 
through the publicity department of the Na- 
tional association on advertising in golf publica- 
tions during the next few months, and also on 
attractive placards to be exhibited at places 
frequented by golfers. 

The advertising and TX work tend to draw 
into affiliation with the National association 
other groups whose interests run parallel to 
those of the manufacturers. Negotiations have 
virtually reached a successful conclusion with 
one great group—also manufacturers—by which 
that group would put $100,000 into a new adver- 
tising field covering a lumber product, providing 
the National association puts up $50,000. The 
name of this group is withheld for the present. 
Under this proposed arrangement technical men 
of the National association would serve this 
group, which otherwise must organize a staff of 
its own. There are other similar possibilities, 
more or less vague as yet, but tending toward 
coalition with the National association. This 
may eventuate into one of the most important 
industrial group developments. 


Installing All-Wood Gutters 

PittsspurGH, PA., Feb. 25.— Filling stations 
and other buildings owned by the Gulf Refining 
Co. here have been experiencing trouble with 
copper gutters and are being refitted with wood. 
Edward J. Krepley, architect of the Gulf com- 
pany, gave this explanation: 

We have found that copper gutters which 
we installed two years ago, have been cor- 
roded by gases in the air. We tried built-up 
wood gutters lined with copper with the 
same result. Now, all-wood gutters are being 
installed on all our buildings. 


Protest Proposed Building Code 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 25.—Through the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
and the Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadel- 
phia, the new local building code was attacked 
and a warning conveyed that a court fight would 
be made if steel were favored over wood in 
the proposed legislation. Curtailment of the 
powers of the chief of the bureau of building 
inspection and amendments providing for an 
“independent” and “representative” board of ap- 
peals from the decisions of the building inspec- 
tion chief were among the forty-two recommen- 
dations submitted at this meeting by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association at a public 
hearing of the House judiciary special subcom- 
mittee of the State assembly on the proposed 
new Philadelphia building code. Frank H. Al- 
cott was the representative of the lumbermen 
at the meeting, which took place in Room 496, 
City Hall. Representative Clinton A. Sowers, 
of Philadelphia, presided as chairman of the 
subcommittee. 

The shadow of legal action was cast on the 
picture when Mr. Sowers asked Mr. Alcott if 
he wished to place on the committee the respon- 
sibility of determining the use of steel in place 
of lumber as the best policy to pursue. 

That provision of the new code which estab- 
lishes the personnel of the building inspection 
department as the board of appeals on contested 
decisions also was contested by Mr. Alcott. The 
lumbermen suggested that the board of appeals 
be made an unbiased representative body of 
men. They contend that under the code a con- 


tractor is obliged to appeal to’ the department 
on the rulings to which he has taken exception, 
Their recommendation of a change carries a 
further provision, requiring that the decisions 
of the appeal board shall be made a matter of 
public record. 

A change of mind was evidenced by Mr. 
Sowers from the attitude he expressed at the 
first hearing last week relative to lodging dis- 
cretionary powers in the chief of the bureau 
of building inspection. “I believed last week 
that very little discretion should be lodged in 
the chief,” he said, “but since that time I 
have learned that such discretion must neces- 
sarily be given that official.” 

Protest against a section of the code which 
requires cement shipped over water to be trans- 
ported in cloth and paper bags was registered 
with the committee by Richard A. Weglein, 
director of the department of wharves, docks, 
and ferries. Director Weglein warned against 
any provisions which might restrict importa- 
tions or exportations through the port of Phila- 
delphia. 


Tells Car Men of Treated Wood 


Los Awncetes, Cauir., Feb. 25.—Earl E. 
Bowe, of the western division, National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, addressed the 
recent meeting of the Car Foremen’s Club of 
this city, discussing the use of lumber in car 
construction and maintenance. He covered the 
subject in general, and emphasized, among 
other things, the importance of treated wood, 
telling the foremen that preservative treatment 
of car lumber is necessary “as a matter of 
straight economy,” especially for sills and cer- 
tain other vital parts. 

Officers of the club have expressed a desire 
to publish Mr. Bowe’s address in the monthly 
bulletin of the organization. 


Good Word for Wood Shingles 


WasuinctTon, D. C., Feb. 25.—The American 
Paint and Oil Dealer, in its last issue, quotes 
the Palm Beach Times as follows: 

A survey of the city (after the hurricane 
last fall) showed that roofs made of wood 
shingles still were standing, while practi- 
cally all those made of paper were gone. 

But there seems to be a “public safety” 
conspiracy against woods shingles. The 
people have been legislated against in favor 
of the manufacturers of paper roofing. 

A paper roof has about as much chance 
in a hurricane or extremely strong gale as 
a celluloid bunny has in the puritanical 
hades. 


Interest Increasing in TX Work 


Wasuincrton, D. C., Feb. 26—A. C. Horner, 
manager of the Western division of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
who addressed the recent annual convention of 
the Utah Lumber Dealers’ Association in Salt 
Lake City, has advised headquarters. that the 
interest shown in trade extension activities of 
the National was most pleasing and encour- 
aging. 

“There was more real interest in the work 
of the National association displayed at this 
convention than at any one I have yet at- 
tended,” Mr. Horner stated. “Our relations 
with the Utah retailers may be said to be de- 
cidedly favorable.” 

Home modernizing was discussed, among 
other things, and an attempt will be made to 
interest other organizations and start a local 
home modernizing bureau in Salt Lake City. 

“The Transformation” was shown to some 
200 persons and proved to be extremely pop- 
ular, although the facilities for showing the 
film were not good. However, as a result of 
this showing, the National association has been 
requested to furnish a print to be shown in 
some thirty-eight small cities throughout Utah. 

W. E. Griffee, of the central division, re- 
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ports that the showing of “The Transforma- 
tion” at the meeting of the Wisconsin Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association in Milwaukee re- 
cently was well received. About 500 retailers 


‘ viewed the picture. 


An interesting feature of the Milwaukee 
meeting was the pageant staged in connection 
with the presentation of a White House gavel. 
About $200 was spent to stage the pageant, 
which was very impressive. It harked back to 
the regime of the famous Dolly Madison when 
she held court in the Nation’s capital. 


Hotel to Use Wood Throughout 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 25.—The Hotel Len- 
nox, being constructed in the downtown shop- 
ping district here as a St. Louis shown place 
_and at a cost of $2,300,000, is to have wood 
“sash, doors, trim and furniture, according to 
Charles Heiss, president and general manager 
of both the existing Mayfair Hotel and the 
proposed new hostelry. 

Decision that the Lennox shall reflect “wood 
consciousness” was reached, Mr. Heiss says, 
as a result of his experiences at the Mayfair, 
the Hotel, Statler, of which he was formerly 
manager, and other hostelries. It is partly in 
the interest of his guests and partly in the 
interest of economical hotel management. Mr. 
Heiss points to the magnificence of the May- 
fair’s dining salon, paneled from floor to ceil- 
ing with beautifully matched walnut veneer, 
the quiet comfort of rooms in which wood 
trim and doors deaden needless noise, the 
warmth and cleanliness of guest chambers in 
which wood sash keep out dust and drafts, 
and says the Lennox is to go the Mayfair one 
better and replace steel beds with beds of 
wood. 

We have found that wood has a tendency to 
deaden the sound of voices and other noises 
in the corridors, says Mr. Heiss, and for that 
reason, aS well as for its beauty and warmth, 
we used wood trim and doors in the Mayfair 
and will do so in the Lennox. In my opinion 
steel trim and doors have the effect of amplify- 
ing objectionable noises and for that. reason, if 
for no other, are not equal to wood for hotel 
construction. 

We have found that wood sash give us much 
tighter windows than any other sash, he said. 
They take weather-stripping readily and less 
fuel is required to maintain a satisfactory 
temperature in our rooms. They have other 
advantages, too, such as keeping- out of our 
rooms dirt that builds up laundry and clean- 
ing bills for drapes, curtains and linens. 


Program of National Forestry 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 25.—Writing in 
the March issue of “American Forests and For- 
est Life,” the organ of the American Forestry 
Association, William M. Jardine, secretary of 
agriculture, commenting on the request of the 
lumber industry for legislation permitting the 
controlled production of lumber, along with 
coal and oil, recommends a broad public 
inquiry, preferably by a representative commis- 
sion created by the Government, to consider the 
proposal as part of a much larger program of 
national forestry. 

He points out that the controlled production 
of lumber must justify itself by. public benefits 
and emphasizes his belief that elimination of 
destructive lumbering and over-exploitation of 
the nation’s forest resources must be one of 
these benefits. 

Declaring that the proposal of the lumber 
industry is an outgrowth of the difficulties 
confronting lumbermen in their efforts to liqui- 
date investments in standing timber, Mr. Jar- 
dine holds that over-production is only one of 
the many symptoms growing out of the greater 
evil of over-exploitation of the forests. 

Orderly production, he says, is essential not 
only to the financial welfare of the lumber in- 
dustry itself, but to the solution of the forest 
problem as a whole and the economic welfare 
of the nation. A mere restriction of the quan- 
tity of output, however, while it might raise the 
price to the consumer and remove a part of 
the producer’s financial troubles, would not auto- 
matically or actually eliminate over-exploitation, 


and without controlling safeguards would do 
little to decrease the drain on our nation’s forest 
capital. 

Mr. Jardine emphasizes the importance of 
public co-operation with the timber land owner 
in removing the difficulties and obstacles in the 
way of a large program of private forestry, 
but warns that the mere removal of these diffi- 
culties and obstacles will not of itself assure 
the abolition of destructive forest practices. 
This, he insists, can be brought about only by 
a concerted program by the public and by for- 
est land owners for the adoption of better 
methods of handling private timber lands. 

Such a program, he adds, must involve 
aggressive co-operation to abolish destructive 
forest exploitation and the creation of co-oper- 
ative agencies to this end; public assistance in 
strengthening and stabilizing the forest indus- 
tries in order that they can undertake orderly 
production and continuous timber growing as 
an industrial enterprise; large public and pri- 
vate participation in forest fire protection, to 
make it universal and effective; large exten- 
sion of Federal and State forest ownership as 
a measure of public security; making forests 
fully productive, and investigation of the im- 
portance and feasibility of public measures to 
prevent destructive forest exploitation. 


Aid Wood Utilization Committee 


Wasurncton, D. C., Feb. 25.—Axel H. Ox- 
holm, director of the National Committee on 
Wood Utilization, has announced the following 
additions to the personnel of the committee: 


W. R. Ripley, vice president Wheeler, Os- 
good Co., and W. C. Hobart, general superin- 
tendent Buffelen Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
both of Tacoma, Wash. Mr. Ripley represents 
the Western Door Manufacturers’ Association, 
and will be assigned to the millwork group 
of the committee. Mr. Hobart represents the 
Douglas Fir Plywood Institute, and will be 
identified with the committee’s veneer and 
Plywood group. 

Cc. E. Saville, vice president Kuntz-Johnson 
Co., prominent retailer of Dayton, Ohio, and 
a director of the Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers, will be called upon to aid in 
the committee’s project involving the retail 
distribution of treated lumber. 


E. E. Pershall, president T. J. Moss Tie Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., will represent the National 
Association of Railroad Tie Producers, and 
will devote his service on the committee par- 
ticularly to the development of the by-prod- 
ucts field. 


Newell H. Hargrave, president Farmers 
Manufacturing Co., Norfolk, Va., will repre- 
sent the American Veneer Package Associa- 
tion, and his principal interest on the com- 
mittee will be that of elimination of waste 
in manufacturing veneer packages chiefly used 
for fruits and vegetables. 


William H. Mason, vice president Masonite 
Corporation, Laurel, Miss., will be assigned to 
the committee’s pulp and paper group, because 
of his particular interest in that field, Mr. 
Mason being the inventor of a process for 
using waste wood in the manufacture of wood 
fiber products. 

Col. Warren R. Roberts, president Roberts 
& Schaefer Co., Chicago, will represent the 
American Institute of Mining & Metallurgical 
Engineers. For many years Col. Roberts has 
taken a keen interest in wood conservation 
work. He is an authority on the mining in- 
dustry, which consumes approximately 2,000,- 
000,000 feet of wood annually. He has been 
designated to serve on the executive commit- 
tee. 

Dr. Willis A. Slater, research professor of 
engineering materials and director of the Fritz 
Engineering Laboratory at Lehigh University, 
will aid the committee in solving its research 
problems. 


Sells Retail Lumber Yard 


SPRINGFIELD, Mo., Feb. 25.—John H. Hahn, 
president of the Ozark Land & Lumber Co., an- 
nounces the sale of the retail yard at 225 South 
Boulevard to the Clark Lumber Co., of Kansas 
City, Mo. The company operates mills at 
Winona, Mo. 
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Calcasieu Long L 


Yellow Pin e 
E. G. FLOORING 


For more than a half century we have 
supplied the needs of exacting lumber 
buyers with our world-famous Calcasieu 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine lumber and struc- 
tural material. 


When you stock “LUTCHER” Long 
Leaf lumber you can assure customers 
that the lumber going into their build- 
ings is well manufactured from Nature’s 
strongest and most durable timber. 





For honest-to-goodness value you will 
find “LUTCHER” Edge Grain Floor- 
ing the best buy you ever made. The 
same properties that make Calcasieu the 
favored wood for structural material give 
this flooring its unusual wearing qualities. 


Let us mix a car of this flooring with 
some finish, ceiling, siding, shiplap and 
dimension for you now. 


Demand stock branded “LUTCHER” 
and get the best Long Leaf Pine stock. 


JeLutcher &Moore 
Lumber Company 
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These Lumber Buyers 
will Come to YOU 


Here's a way you can 
get NEW customers 
coming to your yard. 
Put in a free saw-filing 
service. Carpenters. 
contractors, farmers 
and others will appre- 
ciate this service and 
buy their building ma- 
terial from you. 


FOLEY anc 
SAW FILER 


mutomatically files saws with such mechanical 
accuracy that they cut faster and stay sharp 
longer. Evens teeth at the same time it files. 
Takes all kinds of hand saws, band saws 1%" to 
4%" wide and circular cross-cut saws, 3" to 24’ 
diameter. Easy to 















Also ask a- 
operate—a 14 year bout Foley 
old boy can do it. Automatic 

Grinder 
Send for complete for large 
information at cross-cut 


and rip cir- 


once. It’s a great cular saws. 


business cS 


Foley 


rotey. | 


« 6 Main St. N. E. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


WEEDS need not 


cause fires....destroy 
them this easy way!!! 


Simply dilute 1 gallon of Wilson's Weed Killer to 40 
gallons of water and just. sprinkle around your lumber 
piles and buildings. . . at the mills or in your yards. One 
good application a year is sufficient. This is cheap fire 
insurance! Send in a trial order today! 1 Gallon $2.00; 
5 Gallons $8 00; 10 Gallons $15.00; 25 Gallons $30.00; 
§0 gallons $50.00; freight allowed on 5 gallons or over, 
East of the Mississippi River. 








Booklet mailed on reauest. 


Department R 


SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 











Fix Your Credit Loss | 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one | 
—your credit loss. That you can only | 





gZuess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 


ent conditions, your credit loss is more 
of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve 
months is determined in advance and 
nothing can increase it, 

The cost of Credit Insuragge is small 
eompared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 
The American Credit-Indemmity Co. 


OF NEW YORK 


511 Locust St. 220 Se. State St. 537.Mer. Exch. Bidg, 
_ St . Me. Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. 


— SSeS 



































Business Changes 


ALABAMA. Springville—Weir Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Pearson Lumber Co. 


ARIZONA. Casa Grande—Trekell Lumber Yard 
sold to Foxworth-Galbraith Lumber Co. 


CALIFORNIA. Bostonia—Bostonia Lumber Co. 
succeeded by A. J. Monteverde. 

Clearwater—John R. Bond succeeded by A. F. 
Stanger. 

Lemon Grove—J. A. Sigler has been transferred 
to the La Mesa yard of the Park Lumber Co., and 
Earl Wells has been made manager of the Lemon 
Grove yard, 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—Dekle_ Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by A. J. Dekle. 


INDIANA. Mooresville—-Lawrence-Harper Lum- 
ber Co. succeeded by C. E. Lawrence. 

New Albany—New Albany Veneering Co. sold 
to Grigsby-Grunow Co., of Chicago. Deal includes 
the Alabama operation of the company at Navco, 
known as Navceo Hardwood Co., including 4,200 
acres of timber, sawmill, rotary veneer mill, dry 
kilns, dimension mill, etc. 

Seymour—Nutter Gear Wood Co. succeeded by 
A. H. Ahlbrand Co. 

IOWA. Perry—Perry Lumber Co. 
A. D. Fanshaw. 

Rock Falls—Wilkinson Bros. succeeded by R. V. 
Wilkinson. 


LOUISIANA. Gretna—Clere Sash & Door Fac- 
tory (Inc.) changing name to Clerc Mfg. Co. 
and increasing capital to $30,000. 

MINNESOTA, Mayer—Lundsten Lumber Co. 
sold to H. Engler Lumber Co., of Lester Prairie. 

A. Elling continues as manager. 

MISSOURI. Springfield—Ozark Land & Lumber 
Co. sold to Clark Lumber Co., of Kansas City. 

NEW JERSEY. Farmingdale and Freehold—A. 
A. Brand Lumber Co. succeeded by Newton T. 
Arms Lumber Co. 

Newark—Franklin Lumber Co. moving headquar- 
ters to Port Newark 

OKLAHOMA. Macomb—C. B. Billington suc- 
ceeded by Weleetka Lumber Co. 


succeeded by 


TEXAS. Mathis—John S. Wagnon & Co. sold 
to John F. Grant. 
VIRGINIA, Rocky Gap—Rocky Gap Flooring 


Co. succeeded by Fisher Flooring Co. (Inc.) 


WASHINGTON. Centralia—Centralia Lumber & 
Mfg. Co. has changed name to United Lumber 
Co. and moved principal place of business to 
Chehalis, Wash. 

Puyallup—John Dower Lumber Co. has suc- 
ceeded to the lumber manufacturing business of 
W. EB. Patterson Lumber Co. 

Raymond—Herman Kronfield and David Pass 
are reported purchasing the sawmill of the Siler 
Mill Co. 


WISCONSIN. Stoughton—Stoughton Lumber & 
Supply Co. being reorganized and incorporated 
with capital of $75,000. Ford Horn and A. L. 
Groshong have purchased the interests of the 
late C. M. Larson. Mr. Groshong, who has been 
connected with the Collins Bros. Lumber Co., of 
Madison, for 22 years, is manager. 


Incorporations 


ARKANSAS. Little Rock—Planters Lumber Co. 
increasing capital to $50,000. 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—La Brea Lumber 
Co. (Ltd.), incorporated; capital, $50,000; 811 S. 
Normandie; address Robert Hutcheson. 

San Francisco—Keystone Lumber & Supply Co., 
incorporated. 

CONNECTICUT. jantam—Bantam Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,000. 


FLORIDA. Orlando—Orlando Mill & Cabinet 
Co., ineorporated; to handle building material 
and operate planing mill; 50 shares $10 par value. 

Williston—Williston Crate Co., incorporated. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Johnson Bros. Mfg. Co., 
incorporated; capital, $10,000; to manufacture sash, 
doors and millwork; 1706 Foster Ave. 

Chicago—Southwest Millwork Co., incorporated; 
capital, $20,000; R. 1015 11 S. La Salle. 

Equality—Equality Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $15,000; retail. 

INDIANA. Aurora—G. A. Schipper Co., incor- 
porated; 3,000 shares non par value common stock 
and $20,000 preferred; to manufacture and sell 
metal and woodworking machinery, apparatus and 
supplies. 

Indianapolis—Indianapolis Lumber Co. reducing 
common stock to $150,000 

MASSACHUSETTS. Quincy—L. Grossman Sons, 
incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

MISSOURI, . St. Louis—Interior Woodwork Mfg. 
Co., increasing capital from $20,000 to $30,000. 


NEW JERSEY. Chester—L. C. Smalley Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $100,000; lumber. 


NEW YORK. Buffalo—Ralph.C. Angell Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, 1,000 shares, no par 
value; Ralph C. Angell, Grand Central Terminal, 
New York City. 

Hamburg—Atlas Veneer Package Co., incorpor- 
ated; capital, $75,000: to manufacture baskets. 

Jamaica—T. & L. Sash & Door Corporation, in- 
corporated; capital, $5,000. 

Lake Placid—Lamb Lumber Co.,_ increasing 
capital from $30,000 to $100,000. 

Mount Vernon—Gramatan Millwork Co., incor- 
porated: capital, $20,000. 

New York, Queens—Park Ave. Lumber & Supply 


Co., Incorporated; capital, $10,000; Rosa Lipschutz, 
664 Watkins St., Brooklyn. 

New Rochelle—Anderson Stair Builders, incor- 
porated; capital, $20,000; to manufacture millwork, 

Northport—George W. Brush & Son, incorpor;- 
ated; capital, $200,000; lumber dealers; old con- 
cern. 

Roosevelt—Roosevelt Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $15,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Beaufort—Waddell Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000; general 
timber brokerage business. 

Charlotte—J. H. Wearn Lumber Co. increasing 
capital to $500,000. 


OREGON. Creswell—Clover Dale Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $5,000; sawmill. 

Echo—Henry Lumber ,Co., incorporated; capital, 
$250,000; to build sawmill between Ashland and 
Klamath Falls; headquarters Medford. 

Grants Pass—Wilson Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $1,000; sawmill. 

Marshfield—Port Orford Cedar Products Co. in- 
creasing capital from $5,000,000 to $8,000,000. 

Portland—Emerson Hardwood Co., decreasing 
capital to $75,000. 

Portland—Cushman Lumber Co., 
capital, $20,000; sawmill. 

RHODE ISLAND. Providence—U. S. Bobbin & 
Shuttle Co., incorporated; capital, $1,925,000; old 
concern, 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Charleston—Endlaid Floor- 
ing, incorporated; capital, $250,000. 

TEXAS. Houston—North Side Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000; O. C. Bailey taken 
into firm by J. H. Dees and J. T. Newberry for- 
merly operating as partnership; retail lumber and 
building materials, also contractors. 


VIRGINIA. Hickory—J. A. Spence Corporation, 
incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

Richmond—wWilts National Veneer Corporation, 
incorporated under Delaware laws; 1,000 shares, 
no par value. 

WASHINGTON. Olympia—Panama Shingle Co., 
incorporated; capital, $35,000. C. R. and W. H. 
Bordeaux, incorporators. 

Vancouver—Pearson Logging & Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000; logging and sawmill. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Moorefield—West Virginia 
Veneer & Lumber Co., incorporated. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—Wisconsin Construc- 
tion & Lumber Co., incorporated. 


New Ventures 


ALABAMA, Brent—Callier O. Grimes recently 
began veneer manufacturing business. 

Gadsden—Anniston Lumber & Mfg. Co. recently 
started a retail business. 

Tuscaloosa—Thad Way has started a lumber 
business. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Nick Kuehel has 
engaged in business at 1414 E. 52nd St. under 
name of East Side Hardwood Flooring Co. 

Los Angeles—McCloud River Lumber Co. has 
opened a wholesale office at 714 W. Front St. 

San Bruno—Paul Schmidt, formerly manager 
for San Bruno Lumber & Supply Co., will open 
his own yard on San Mateo Ave. 

FLORIDA. Miami—Robertson Lumber Yard 
(Inc.) is the name of a new retail lumber and 
building material yard. 

Winter Haven—Florida-Craft Mfg. Co. recently 
began furniture manufacturing. 


GEORGIA. Waynesboro—Southern Hardwood 
Lumber Co. has started a veneer manufacturing 
business with headquarters at Plymouth, Ind. 

Valdosta—Eva Lumber Co. has started in busi- 
ness. 

MAINE, Bangor—Carter Lumber Co. has been 
organized to manufacture wood products and 
building supplies. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Chelsea — American Bed 
Chair Co. opening new factory to manufacture 
convertible day beds, davenports and chairs. 

Boston—Hall-Gregg (Inc.) has been established 
to manufacture doors, sash and blinds. 


MICHIGAN. Cheboygan—Timber Products Co. 
recently began lumber manufacture. 


MISSISSIPPI. Poplarville—Trenton Lumber Co., 
with headquarters at Jackson, is opening retail 
lumber yard. Shed and office building being 
erected. 

OHIO. Springfield—George T. Kocher Lumber 
Co. of Lima will open a branch in Springfield. 


OKLAHOMA. Shattuck—Houston Lumber Co. 
opening branch yard. 

SOUTH CAROLINA Lexington—Planing mill 
has been installed by C. O. Amick. 

St. Matthews—Bradley Lumber Co. has started 
a planing mill. 

TENNESSEE. Crossville—Farley & Maxwell 
have started a veneer and heading manufactur- 
ing business. 

TEXAS. Borger—Panhandle Lumber Co. plans 
new lumber yards. 

Mineola—Salt City Co. of Grand Saline, will 
open branch here under name of Salt City Lum- 
ber Co. of Mineola. 

WASHINGTON. Forks—Sproul-Linwood Lumber 
Co. recently began retail business. 

Puyallup—Samuel Arnt has engaged in the wood- 
working business. 

WISCONSIN. Menasha—Malouf Mfg. & Con- 
tracting Co, recently began business here. 


Wicorporated; 
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~ New Mills and Equipment 


ALABAMA, Decatur—The Alabama Handle 
Works will rebuild the plant recently burned. 

GEORGIA. Barnesville — Barnesville Planing 
Mill Co. is installing two dry kilns. 

Hagan—Bradley Bros. installing dry kiln. 

Gainesville—J. A. Thompson and Jack Randolph 
are erecting a planing mill, 40x110 feet, and in- 
stalling modern planing mill machinery; will be 
operated as Thompson & Randolph; dry kiln and 
additional sheds will be installed later. 

Talbotton—Southmont Mfg. Co. recently bought 
timber tract near here and will erect a planing 
mill on the A. B. & C. tracks. 

Valdosta—Wells Hardwood Mills (Inc.) of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., reported will open plant at Willa- 
eoochee, Ga., where 3,000,000 feet of timber have 
been acquired, 

NORTH CAROLINA. Hayesville—J. S. and R. 
H. Foard, of Cleveland, N. C., will erect a veneer 
plant in Hayesville. 

OREGON. Klamath Fallg—G. C. Lorenz will 
puild a logging railroad eight miles long and 
will erect a sawmill north of Bonanza, Ore. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Gaffney—Ruskin Rosbure, 
of Durham, N. C., will build a sawmill on the 
Spencer farm near Timber Ridge. 

WASHINGTON. Blaine—H. L. Jenkins Lumber 
Co. will erect a shingle mill. 


Casualties 


ALABAMA. Decatur—Plant of Alabama Handle 
Works damaged by fire; loss, $25,000. 

GEORGIA. Greenville—Bursting of a boiler in 
the sawmill of W. A. Canuet caused property loss 
of $100,000 and six lives. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago 





Elston Mill & Sashwork 


Co., loss by fire, $200,000. 


LOUISIANA. New Orleans—Dudley Lumber Co., 
loss by fire, $4,000. 


NORTH CAROLINA. High Point—Furniture 


4; C6PIOTOR 
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factory of High Point Manufacturing Co, destroyed 
by fire. 

High Point—Plant of the Carolina Wood Carving 
Co, damaged by fire. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Chester—Stacy C. Glauser & 
Sons, mill and lumber yard damaged by fire. Loss 
small, 


WISCONSIN. Burlington—Roof of lumber shed 
in yards of Wilbur Lumber Co. caved in. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ALBERTA, Calgary—A. B. Cushing Mills 
(Ltd.), loss by tire in mill and lumber storage 
yard, $60,000. 


(BRERA AAAGGAAS 


Forestry Bill for Arkansas 


Litre Rock, Ark., Feb. 25.—Strenuous effort 
is being made by Rep. MoFerrin of Boone 
County to secure the passage of an act provid~- 
ing for the creation of an honorary forestry 
commission. A bill for this purpose was de- 
feated in the Arkansas house Feb. 18 by a vote 
of 11 to 55. This was followed by the intro- 
duction of a substitute bill on Feb. 21, which 
was referred to the committee on the conserva- 
tion of natural resources. The McFerrin bill 
proposes that a State forestry commission be 
established, composed of five members who shall 
in turn appoint the director of forestry and 
such assistants as may be required. The duties 
of the director are to institute an educational 
campaign for the conservation and protection 
of forests, wood lots and timbered lands, etc., 
throughout the State. Other duties are the 
suppression of forest fires and the promotion 
of reforestation within the State. 





— . . > “S 

Designs New Model Truck Unit 
The Twin-Flex Corporation, of Detroit, 
Mich., announces that in response to a de- 
mand for a 6-wheel tandem truck it has de- 
signed a new model T-L, which differs from 
standard Twin-Flex practice only in the tread 
of the rear wheels, these being placed in 
line instead of over-lapping, and in the spac- 
ing between the rear axles. This new model 


Plans for Motor Vehicle Show 


A national commercial vehicle show will be 
held in the middle West late in 1929, pre- 
liminary details of which were announced this 
month by the motor truck committee of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 
which is sponsoring the event. The exhibi- 
tion will include all types of trucks, buses, 

















New Model T-L Twin-Flex 6-wheel tandem truck which will carry its load safely and 
economically 


he a a maximum platform length of 12 
eet. 

Twin-Flex is a carefully designed, strongly 
built unit that transforms the model AA 
Ford truck into a sturdy 6-wheel, 3-ton vehicle 
which will go anywhere that a Ford truck 
can be driven, and carry its load safely ani 
economically. The new Twin-Flex model is 
being marketed through Ford dealers, with 
distributers in prominent cities. 


Motor Vehicle Production 


January production (factory sales) of motor 
vehicles in the United States, as reported to 
the United States Department of Commerce, 
was 402,154, of which 350,617 were passenger 
cars and 51,537 were trucks. These figures 
compare with 233,907 passenger cars and 
trucks in December, and 231,728 in January, 
1928, 


taxicabs, delivery wagons, and special appa- 
ratus vehicles. 


The committee will adopt the same sanc- 
tioned rule which has applied to national pas- 
senger car shows, providing that invitations 
to exhibit will be issued only to those makers 
who do not participate in unsanctioned shows. 
This show will be the only sanctioned com- 
mercial vehicle event this year, but the ruling 
will not affect such exhibitions as the Good 
Roads Show, the American Electric Railway 
Show, State fairs, and other events in which 
commercial vehicles play a subordinate part. 


A national motor transportation convention 
will be held at the same tirne for the benefit 
of users, and including various groups which 
are especially interested in commercial trans- 
portation, A. J. Brosseau is vice president of 
the commercial vehicle division of the Auto- 
mobile Chamber. 








Goldsboro 
N. C. Pine 







Jiffy Service to 
Eastern Buyers 


When your stocks of yard and 
shed items get a little “ short ” and 
you want fine quality lumber on 
short notice, just remember that we 
have excellent facilities for 


Rail and Water 
Shipments 


Buyers located in territory con- 
tiguous to the Atlantic Coast, are 
invited to give Goldsboro North 
Carolina Pine atrial. Drop usa 


line now regarding your require- 
ments. 


Johnson & 
Wimsatt 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

















T. H, Garrett B. F. Spencer 


T.H.Garrett 


LUMBER CO. 


Established 1887 
MANUFACTURERS 


Yellow Pine 


GOOD GRADES 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS 


Mills:—Selma, La.; Haynesville, La. Waukegan, Tex. 


Forest, Miss. 


Chemical Bldg.,ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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14AMMOND,LA. 
Manufacturers of 

Virgin Long Leaf Yellow Pine 

Round Piling Any Lengths. 


LC. R. R: 











RUSTON, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 


We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 


Office. 
RUSTON, LA 
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SeiowPine Lumber 
Lake Charles, Louisiana 
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Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 
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News Notes from Amel ri 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Feb, 23.—Lumber mills in this district are 
running at about normal for the season, after 
considerable interference by inclement 
weather, and camps are pretty generally oper- 
ating to replenish the supply of logs after a 
shutdown of several weeks. Shipments of lum- 
ber have been up to expectations for the sea- 
son, and stocks at mills are apparently no 
heavier than at the first of the year, it is esti- 
mated. Manufacturers are approaching the 
spring building season with a feeling of confi- 
dence that the lumber industry is in a strong 
position. 

Washington State is advertising for sale 
timber appraised at $180,000. It is scattered 
well over the State. The two largest appli- 
cations involved are one submitted by Schafer 
Bros. Logging Co. for the timber on 480 acres 
near Oakville, appraised at- $68,601, and an- 
other by the Crescent Logging Co., for 280 
acres appraised at $66,700. 

W. C. Hobart, general superintendent of the 
Buffelen Lumber & Manufacturing Co., and 
W. R. Ripley, vice president of the Wheeler, 
Osgood Co., here, have been elected members 
of the national committee on wood utilization 
of the Department of Commerce, according to 
announcement received here today from Axel 
H. Oxholm, director of the committee. Mr. 
Hobart represents the Douglas Fir Plywood 
Institute, and will be identified with the com- 
mittee’s veneer and plywood group. Mr. Rip- 
ley represents the Western Door Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, and will be assigned to the 
millwork group. Both have played an im- 
portant part in the development of the com- 
mittee’s program of furthering the use of 
wood through better wood-using practices. 


Eugene, Ore. 


Feb. 23.—The regular monthly meeting of 
the Willamette Valley Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion was held at the Osburn Hotel, Eugene, on 
the evening of Feb. 16, President J. S. Mag- 
ladry, presiding. There was a large attend- 
ance. W. F. Shaw, manager of the central 
district office of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association, Chicago, gave an inter- 
esting talk upon the work of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association. The fol- 
lowing were admitted to membership in the 
Willamette Valley association: Neal Roberts, 
Veneta: Coos Bay Logging Co., North Bend; 
Potts and Turpin, Cottage Grove; Roy A. Beebe 
Lumber Co., Leona; Garoutte & Hastings 
Lumber Co., Cottage Grove; A. C. Bauman 
Lumber Co., Goldson. 

The Roy A. Beebe Lumber Co., which re- 
cently acquired the old Leona Lumber Co. 
holdings at Leona, Ore., has rehabilitated the 
mill property, built several miles of logging 
railroad and installed modern logging equip- 
ment and is now cutting approximately 70,000 
feet daily of boards, dimension, timbers and 
rough green clears. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Feb. 25.—Weather is still a big factor in the 
southern pine market. It has been too cold in 
the North to move building materials, and 
buying has been light, while, on the other 
hand, it has been too wet in the South to op- 
erate, so output has been curtailed. Orders 
exceed shipments, and the market continues 
firm. Dealers who offer business at less than 
mill quotations are finding that it takes two 
to make a sale, as the mills are declining to 
cut prices to get orders. One of the outstand- 
ing features of the southern pine market is 
the demand for crating lumber from all indus- 
trial centers. Wholesalers here find it difficult 
to place orders for these items, and prices are 
said to have advanced $1 to $2 in the last few 
weeks. Dimension items and boards continue 
in fairly good demand, and the market is 
strong. Shed stock is quiet, and supply is 
more plentiful than that of the lower grades. 

Buying of oak flooring by the local yards is 
said to be only of such items as are needed 
quickly, and very little future business is 


being placed. Buyers are said to be holding 
out for lower prices, but the manufacturers 
generally seem to be hewing closely to list 
quotations. 

An Arkansas sawmill operator writes to the 
W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co., telling of condi- 
tions in the South, as follows: “This has been 
the worst winter in nine years. The woods are 
bottomless. The roads, except the hard ones, 
are impassable. We are not doing a thing. 
We do not know how it is in other sections of 
the South, but it is as bad here as it could be 
believed.” 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Feb. 26.—Sales managers are quite enthus- 
iastic over the outlook. A few days of warm 
weather toi dry out the roads should start 
something of a boom in buying, they think. 
Retailers are keeping in close touch with the 
market, and in the meantime there has been 
considerable forward buying. Demand from 
retailers and industrial consumers last week 
made a very good volume. The South has 
continued to buy steadily, and stocks at the 
southern pine mills are not too large. West 
Coast stocks also are reported low. Prices 
have been stiff. 


Duluth, Minn. 


Feb. 25.—Though shipments of mixed cars - 


of northern pine have shown a slight recession 
during the last ten days, the movement is 
about normal for the period. Interior sawmills 
report an encouraging inquiry. Some buyers 
are becoming nervous regarding the possibil- 
ity of obtaining prompt shipments. Mill out- 
put is curtailed to the basis of assured demand. 
Production of major sawmills is beginning to 
show some expansion. It is figured that orders 
in sight will be sufficient to maintain opera- 
tions on a steady basis during the spring and 
summer. The newly organized Weyerhaeuser 
interests at Cloquet have one sawmill operat- 
ing day and night, with the Wentworth-John- 
son mill running on crating and box materials. 
The Virginia & Rainy Lake Co’s larger saw- 
mill at Virginia is running on a double shift, 
as is also the International Falls Lumber Co’s 
mill at International Falls. Demand for box 
lumber is continued active and the market is 
strong. Smaller pulpwood operators over 
northern Minnesota are said to be finding it 
tough sledding to dispose of the wood they have 
on hand. A proportion of it will be cut up 
into box lumber and lath lengths. 

Good progress is being made in cleaning up 
woods operations, and it is figured that all the 
cut will be moved to mills or deposited in 
streams or ponds without difficulty. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Feb. 25..—Although cold weather and heavy 
snow are putting the brakes on lumber de- 
mand in this region, shipments and sales of 
northern pine are holding up well. There has 
been little change recently in the market for 
lath, northern white cedar and hardwoods, and 
the millwork plants also are awaiting rising 
temperatures before buckling into more active 
business. Prospects for country trade are 
better than they were a year ago, due to the 
increased purchasing power of the farm com- 
munities. Building construction on northwest 
farms has been retarded during the last few 
years because of poor crops or poor farm 
market conditions, and it is becoming more 
evident that there will be a corresponding 
amount of new building and remodeling this 
year. 

Northern woods conditions are favorable for 
operations. Northern pine prices are holding 
firm, not much affected by the recent advances 
on some western pines. 

Cedar supplies on hand are ample to fill re- 
quirements. Three-inch round sevens are weak, 
largely because of large stocks. Fours, fives 
and sixes are holding up well, there being a 
satisfactory number of inquiries and orders. 
Dealers agree that pole market prospects are 
good. Present conditions are normal, with 
a considerable number of orders being re- 
ceived. Most of the power and telephone com- 
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panies are planning their budgets for a heavy 
construction program, and as a consequence 
the pole market is certain to take a turn for 
the better with the advent of warmer weather. 

Lath production is low and there are few 
inquiries. — 

Four cars of lumber were on the tracks of 
the Minnesota Transfer Railway Co. Wednes- 
day, as compared with six the week before. Of 
three from the Spokane .territory, two have 
been moved during the week. 

A concurrent resolution memorializing con- 
eress and the secretary of agriculture to op- 
pose tariffs on Canadian lumber and shingles, 
passed by both houses and signed by Gov. 
Theodore Christianson, has been forwarded to 
Washington. Senator Tom Mangan of Morris, 
asking for passage of the resolution in the 
Senate, said the proposed tariff would place 
an unjust burden on farmers and curtail farm 
building. The house passed the resolution 
some time ago. The move has been endorsed 
by numerous organizations, including the Min- 
nesota Farm Bureau Federation. 


Denver, Colo. 


Feb. 25.— Another’ snowstorm, with more 
cold weather, caused lack of wholesale orders 
last week. The Denver territory had more 
snow during the month than during any Feb- 


, ruary for thirty years. Those in close touch 


with the situation report that inquiries are 
coming in nicely, and that there are a good 
number of orders in for delivery a little later. 


Albuquerque, N. M. 


Feb. 25.—George W. York, vice president of 
the Breece Lumber Co., who was accompanied 
to Cleveland, Ohio, their former home, by Mrs. 
York, has returned after visits to Toledo, De- 
troit, Chicago, Kansas City, Birmingham and 
Montgomery, Ala., and Monroe, La. Comment- 
ing on his trip, he said: “Prospects for 1929 
look mighty good in most lines of business. I 
was impressed with the tremendous develop- 
ment at Birmingham, which, I believe, will 
become a city of a million in ten to twenty 
years. The whole South is developing at a 
tremendous rate. Montgomery is becoming a 
textile manufacturing center. Monroe, where 
the Breece hardwood and flooring mills are 
located, has become a city of 30,000. Wonder- 
ful, also, is the growth of Dallas, Tex. ‘The 
$175,000,000 road program for Texas indicates 
general progress throughout the State. It is 
almost impossible to realize what is happening 
in the South or to visualize the market it will 
afford for lumber.” 

Articles of incorporation have been filed by 
the Mt. Taylor Lumber Co., of Albuquerque. 
The company is capitalized at $250,000. Its 
offices are in the First National Bank Build- 
ing, and the incorporators are L. L. Fleig, 
Fred E. Wilson and Judge R. H. Hanna, of 
Albuquerque; F. K. Smith, of Trinidad, Colo., 
and S. P. Smith, Seboyeta, N. M. 

P. P. Breece, of Alamogordo, N. M., with Mrs. 
Breece, is visiting in Albuquerque while the 
plant is being overhauled during a brief shut- 
down. Mr. Breece said that his investigation 
of briquetting sawdust for a fuel supply for 
El Paso developed that present market condi- 
tions will not justify the installation of neces- 
Sary equipment and the payment of a royalty 
of 25 cents a ton. At present all wood waste 
not required in Alamogordo is sold in El Paso. 
He said that the United States Gypsum Co. 
has reported favorably on the quality of mixed 
fir-and pine sawdust for use in the manufac- 
ture of wallboard at its plant at Pyote, Tex. 

Reports of manufacturers who recently have 
visited Louisiana, Texas and territory west of 
Albuquerque are that in the entire territory 
buyers are in a frame of mind different from 
that of last year. Instead of questioning 
prices, they are more concerned as to sources 
of supply. Dry stocks are scarce at the mills, 
and it is becoming difficult to fill orders for 
mixed cars. Dealers in Dallas, Houston, El 
Paso, Phoenix and other cities report a good 
year in prospect. Sash and door and other 
industrial plants are active, and if activity in 
oil development is resumed, difficulty will be 


encountered in furnishing the volume of 12- 
inch No. 3 boards required for housing the 
derricks. 

H. G. Martin, of the H. G. Martin Lumber 
Co., wholesaler at Ann Arbor, Mich., who is 
making a trip to the Coast, was an Albu- 
querque visitor last week. 

J. M. Doolittle, president of the Albuquerque 
Lumber Co., has returned from a business visit 
to Chicago and attendance on a Johns-Man- 
ville convention at Omaha. 

Cc. D. McCoy, New York City, wholesaler, 
returning from a visit to California, stopped 
off in Albuquerque this week. 

Sheffield Bridgewater has returned to Loui- 
siana, and Collis S. Mayflower, of Flagstaff, 
Ariz., has succeeded him as superintendent of 
the Cady mill at McNary. 


Warren, Ark. 


Feb. 25. — This week Arkansas from the 
Ozarks to beyond the Louisiana line was cov- 
ered with a blanket of snow and ice varying 
from one to ten inches. It is unusual to have 
snow in this part of the State. 

Unfavorable weather over Arkansas soft 
pine trade territory has reduced the number 
of orders booked. The increased volume of 
inquiries indicates that many retail dealers 


actually need stock before filling many new . 


orders. The conviction is growing that retail 
stocks are actually low, especially those of 
finish, casing, base, moldings, flat and edge 
grain flooring. Most stocks of 4-inch B&better 
flat grain flooring have been further reduced, 
and this item is growing strong at $41 and 
better, mill basis. The mills are unable to 
accumulate any quantity of 1- and 2-inch Nos. 
1 and 2 above orders actually booked, and 
these items will be extremely scarce. No. 2 
dimension is usually plentiful, but the mills 
show the smallest stocks they have ever had 
at this time of year. The larger Arkansas soft 
pine mills have a fair amount of the finish, 
including 1x14-, 1x16- and 1x18-inch and B& 
better. The only real surplus item is 1x6-inch 
and wider No. 3. Southern pine mills in this 
district are short of this item, and the Arkan- 
sas mills feel that they will be able to move 
their surplus No. 3 boards this spring at bet- 
ter prices than prevailed the last few weeks. 

Yesterday the Arkansas State senate while 
in regular session at Little Rock was present- 
ed with a gavel made from longleaf pine from 
a timber removed from the White House after 
being in service 112 years. The presentation 
was made by O. O. Axley, general manager 
of the Southern Lumber Co., in behalf of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Feb. 25.—As there has been almost constant 
rain in Alabama for about two months, not 
much new building is being undertaken. But 
repair jobs, especially reroofing, are enabling 
many dealers to keep up their average sales. 
Two firms handling reroofing and flooring con- 
tracts have entered the trade here. Several 
lumber dealers have opened building supply 
departments, and there are indications that 
several building supply dealers will get into 
the retail lumber business. There is some 
complaint that certain dealers fail to co-op- 
erate in bettering retail conditions, and that 
there is price cutting. Big building jobs to 
be started in Birmingham within ninety days 
total $65,000,000, and if figures for Gadsden 
and Anniston were added the total would be 
$100,000,000. Retailers are selling very little 
of the factory material being used at Gadsden, 
but expect to share in the resulting home 
building. The Birmingham city commission 
is to spend $4,000,000 on underpass work, but 
the scramble for contracts indicates that low 
prices will be paid. . 

Prices of lumber show little change, as re- 
duction in retail sales is offset by curtailed 
mill operations. 

The Jefferson County Lumber Co., it is re- 
ported, has sold 2,000,000 feet of dimension, 
including 125,000 pieces of 2x4-inch, 9-foot 
for 475 houses to be erected at Gadsden, the 
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Co PACIFIC COAST Co 








TRY OUR 
No. 2 Common S4S 


Dimension 


The grade is good—You will 
like it. 

Straight cars any length or mixed 
with other items of yard stock in 
any assortment. 


Shipments “Right Now.” 


Pacific States 


Tau” Lumber Co. 


REPRESENTATIVES : 
S. B.Marvin, 518 Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
K. J. Clarkson, 833 McKnight Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
James A. Harrison, P.O. Box 745, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Frank Probst, P.O. Box, 1187, Fargo, No. Dakota 
O. G. Valentine, P. O. Box, 171, Denver, Colorado 
H.E. Wade, - + + ~- «= Lincoln, Nebraska 




















The Polleys 


Lumber Co. 
Manufacturers of 


: Pondosa 
= Pine 


Dry Selects 


General Offices and Mills: 
. Shipments via N. P. Mi ula, Mont. 


ilwaukee Rys. 


SITKA_SPRUCF 


We cut our own 
timber, in a modern 
Band Mill, equipped with latest 
type Kilns and High Speed Planers. 


Our Specialty is Shop . 


(Strong to Edge Grain) 


Also Spruce Finish $4S 












(13/16 x 1/2” Off in Width) 
Capacity 150,000 Ft. 








HIGH LINE STRUCTURAL _ GRADE 
DOUGLAS FIR 
Less Waste in Framing. 


ERNEST DOLGE, Inc. 
| es TACOMA, WASH. 











contractor to ship the rest of his requirements 
from his own mills. 

Dr. Allen G. Loehr, secretary of the State 
association, finds Alabama retailers optimistic 
in regard to spring trade. He reports that the 
association now has fifty associate members, 
in thirteen different lines of trade. 


Brookhaven, Miss. 


Feb. 25.—Southern pine orders showed a big 
spurt last week, these being easily 20 per- 
cent in excess of normal production. Actual 
production has been restricted by excessively 
heavy rains. All roads in the low places have 
been flooded, creeks are badly out of their 
banks, and log lines washed out. Logging 
operations in general were at a standstill for 
five full days, with the mills shut down be- 
cause they had no logs. Shipments are in ex- 
cess of January, as mills have a much better 
selection of orders. Snows all over the North 
will unquestionably slow down consumption. 
Export and domestic timbers and box shook 
have been in heavy call. Shed and yard stocks 
have sold in excellent volume likewise. The 
industrials are increasing their purchases, and 
are now taking a very heavy percentage of 
the production. Railroad car plants are buy- 
ing in very heavy volume. The mills are tak- 
ing more seriously than heretofore to the pro- 
duction of these railroad specials, as prices 
are attractive, and are trying to hold on to 
this type of business rather than let it go to 
fir. 


3, 4-inch fencing, longleaf and shortleaf, are 
accumulating. No. 3, 6-inch fencing and floor- 
ing have been selling quite well, and stocks 
are low. No. 3, 8-, 10 and 12-inch shortleaf is 
very heavily oversold. Orders for No. 3, 8-, 
10 and 12-inch longleaf are coming in good 
volume, and stocks are low. No. 4 boards are 
being worked up by grain door crews. Box 
shook business has been extremely heavy. 
Mills are booked up on all the cabbage crates 
that they will be able to produce for the next 
few weeks. Other industrial users have been 
placing heavy orders for shook. 

Nos. 1 and 2 longleaf dimension items have 
been selling very heavily, and stocks are get- 
ting badly broken. Nos. 1 and 2° shortleaf are 
in even lower supply than longleaf. There is 
no surplus of No. 3 dimension. All mills west 
of the river are booked heavy on shortleaf 
timber orders, mostly for Texas trade, and 
have advanced their prices to longleaf level. 
Mills east of the river will soon have to ad- 
vance their prices on shortleaf timbers. 


Lath continue to hold firm. Orders for No. 
1 continue to come at a good rate at $4 f.o.b. 
mill. A number of buyers want rush ship- 
ment, but mills are badly oversold. No. 2 are 
holding fairly firm, though there is a strong 
effort being made to buy kiln dried at $3.25. 
Production of No. 2 is only about one-fifth 
that of No. 1. The mills are well booked with 
orders for No. 2, though some shipping in- 
structions have been a little slow. 

G. F. Royce, secretary United States Lumber 





For pine flooring an 
excellent volume of or- 
ders has been coming. 
There has been an 
extra heavy demand 
for 1x4-inch B&better 
and No. 2 in shortleaf, 
and shortleaf mills are 
oversold. Heavy orders 
are coming in for rift 
flooring. Stocks of 
flooring are being 
greatly reduced, as 
some heavy orders 
have been booked for 
car siding, 9-foot 
lengths of which bring 
about $11 to $12 more 
than random flooring. 
Drop siding has been a 
good seller, and stocks 
are being reduced. Al- 
most every pattern of 
No. 2 is oversold at all 
mills, while _ orders 
have been coming at a 
good rate for No. 3, 
Ceiling has continued 
to sell at a nice rate, 
and stocks are being 
kept low. Nos. 2 and 3, 
in 5/8x4-inch, have been 
very heavy sellers and 
stocks are low, some 
items being oversold. 
Sale of 1/2x4-inch ceil- 
ing has been rather 
light; while demand for 


light, stocks continue of Centralia, Wash. 
very low. Bevel and 
square edge siding 
orders have been in fair 

















This table top composed of 5,793 pieces of hardwoods imported from 
3/4x4-inch partition is 66 countries has been completed after 14 years’ work by Frank Farris, 


The pedestal and four legs have not yet been 


completed 





volume. Orders for 

mixed cars of molding have been coming at 
a nice rate. Finish orders from industrial 
users, for specified lengths and widths, have 
been in excellent volume, and some widths 
and lengths are now badly oversold, while 
stocks of other items are heavy. 

Stocks of No. 2, 4-inch shortleaf fencing 
strips are very light, but longleaf are still 
oversold. No. 2, 6-inch shortleaf fencing and 
flooring are oversold for 30 days, but some 
longleaf is available. No. 2 shortleaf 8- and 
10-inch has sold in nice volume, but drying is 
slow and shipments are going to be badly de- 
layed. No. 2, 12-inch shortleaf sells quite 
well, there being a heavy oil field demand for 
20-foot lengths, which are oversold. No. 2, 
38-inch longleaf has been selling fairly well, 
but there are rather bulky stocks. No. 2, 19- 
inch longleaf has sold heavily, and stocks are 
almost exhausted. Demand for No. 2, 12-inch 
longleaf is very much in excess of supply, and 
especially in 16-, 18- and 20-foot lengths, for 
the New Orleans market. No. 2, 5/ and 6/4 
stocks are very low, demand is improving, and 
buyers can not find some sizes. Stocks of No. 


Co., accompanied by Mrs. Royce, who make 
their home in Scranton, Pa., have been visit- 
ing in the South about three weeks. 


Jackson, Miss. 


Feb. 25.—It has rained steadily for six days 
and six nights. All the small plants have 
been forced to close down, and some of the 
larger plants are seriously handicapped in 
their logging. Tuesday night the temperature 
took a sudden drop. Shipping crews are 
working about half time, loading only such 
items as can be picked up from sheds. It has 
been impossible to run any yard items. Mill 
stocks are smaller than at any time in the last 
two years. 

There has been some reduction in shed stock. 
B&better flat grain flooring, 1x3- and 1x4-inch, 
is very scarce. There is a small surplus of 
No. 1 and C flat grain flooring, 1x4-inch but no 
surplus of 3-inch. All grades of rift flooring, 3- 
inch, have sold easily. There has also been an 
improvement noted in B&better finish, 4/ and 
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5/4, both small mill rough stock shipped 6-inch 
and wider, and big mill dressed stock. No. 1 
and C finish in the same thicknesses has been 
a good seller. 

Dimension operators have been closed down. 
Only a few cars have been shipped, these com- 
ing from the sheds. Timbers are still very 
firm, and a number of special cutting sched- 
ules are being offered the mills. All timber 
orders have been delayed by very severe 
weather. The export market remains firm, 
with orders for sawn timbers, saps and deals 
available. Car material continues active. Sev- 
eral large sales of 6-inch B&better and No. 1 
car siding were made. Decking remains strong, 
with stocks very low. This is especially true 
in 2%-inch. 

J. T. Allen, president East Side Lumber Co., 
announces that he has made A. G. Biggs man- 
ager of its Jackson yard. Until six years ago 
Mr. Biggs was with the Planters Lumber Co. 
of this city, and since then has been manager 
of the Vicksburg Lumber Co. of Vicksburg. 


Shreveport, La. 


Feb. 25.—Big pine mills for the most part 
have more orders submitted to them for mixed 
cars than they can accept for prompt ship- 
ment. The same applies to the smaller units, 
most of which are gradually turning to the 
mixed car business. However, demand is 
really slow. During the long stretch of bad 
weather this winter, the mills have been in- 
clined to push shed stock, and the result has 
been a softening of the market on finish. No 
other items on the list seem to be affected, 
prices in general being quite firm. On account 
of bad logging conditions, affecting all kinds 
of mills, production has slowed up, and really 
dry common stock is rather scarce. Whole- 
salers report demand slow for straight cars, 
and they are unwilling to buy in quantity, 
having difficulty in covering such cars with 
orders before the mills get ready to ship. 
Orders generally have been delayed, and most 
of them are for rush shipment. 


Macon, Ga. 


Feb. 25.—Roofer manufacturers of middle 
Georgia report a fairly active market, with 
prices unchanged. Conditions are improving, 
it is generally believed. Inquiries and orders 
from the East and North are picking up. 
Manufacturing of roofers has been curtailed 
during the last few days because of wet 
weather. 

Longleaf pine manufacturers in southwest 
Georgia and southeastern Alabama have been 
handicapped by wet weather. Some of the 
streams are out of their banks. Production 
has been below normal. Shipments are going 
forward as rapidly as orders can be filled. 
There appear to be plenty of orders on file 
and in sight, with prices about the same as 
they have been for some time. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Feb. 25.—Continued snow and cold weather 
in the North are having their effect on the 
southeastern market. There is a decided im- 
provement in demand for all items of yard 
and shed stock by the southern Florida yards. 
The southern section of the State is enjoying 
the best tourist season in several years, if 
not in its history, and there is a building pro- 
gram of considerable extent in prospect for 
early spring. This is particularly true of 
Miami, as hotel space is scarce there, and 
thousands are compelled to go to Miami Beach 
and other suburbs. The recent order for half 
a million feet of dense longleaf for the arena 
now under construction for the Sharkey- 
Stribling fight has given considerable impetus 
to the Miami market. 

About the same prices prevail for southern 
pine as have been in effect for the last thirty 
days. By far the greater part of the business 
coming to the Florida mills is for export to the 
West Indies, Cuba, Porto Rico and South 
American countries, with a comparatively 
small volume to Europe. The volume of yard 
business from the North and East has been 
small, with the greater part being received 
from Florida, Georgia and the Carolinas. The 
railroads have bought considerable decking, 
roofing, lining ete. It is said the Seaboard has 
a building program calling for 500 new freight 
cars, in addition to repairs. 

There has been practically no change in the 
cypress market, except that a good volume of 


large timbers for bridge and other outside ‘con- 
struction has been sold. The demand from 
the East and middle West does not measure 
up to predictions of a month or two ago. How- 
ever, total sales have been sufficient to keep 
mills running. There have been no price con- 
cessions, except by a few of the smaller, under- 
financed mills. There is a good demand for 
lower grades, including box, peck and Nos. 2 
and 3 common, and also for factory grades, 
but upper grades of finish are moving very 
slowly. Thick tank and FAS or “A” is in de- 
mand from 6/ to 16/4, and prices are strong. 
Most mills are sold up on this class of cut- 
ting, and are accumulating this stock for 
spring delivery on orders already booked, 


Boston, Mass. 


Feb: 26. — Two successive heavy storms 
blanketed New England with a foot or more 
of snow last week, and the retail lumber trade, 
already very quiet, was just about halted. 
3uilding construction has been exceptionally 
quiet for three months, and lumber dealers 
are uneasy about the prospects for spring 
business. The retail yards are doing very lit- 
tle buying, and decline to be stampeded into 
early action by the fact that advances on sev- 
eral different sorts of lumber have been an- 
nounced this month. Douglas fir, Idaho white 
pine and British Columbia red cedar shingles 
are all higher than in January. For some 
grades of Idaho white pine, $2 more is being 
quoted this week. British Columbia red cedar 
shingles are now $6.11, an advance of 25 cents. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Feb. 26.—Some wholesalers report February 
demand to have been rather slow, largely be- 
cause of weather conditions. Rain and snow 
in the South interfered with shipping pine. 
and drying and manufacturing as well. Millis 
that ship air dried stock are not taking on 
much business for prompt shipment, partic- 
ularly of No. 2 and better boards and dimen- 
sion. The demand in this territory for south- 
ern pine shed stock has been slow for the sea- 
son, but mill prices remain steady. A mar- 
ket feature has been the advance in Idaho 
pine, No. 1 having advanced $2, and No. 2, $1. 
Very poor drying weather in the Inland Em- 
pire has made it difficult to supply badly mixed 
ears at many mills. Fir, redwood and Cali- 
fornia white and sugar pine prices, remain 
firm. Many retailers report the outlook for 
building .in the early part of the year to be 


very good. 
Bogalusa, La. 


Feb, 25.—Seven distinguished forest pathol- 
ogists and authorities on forestry were in 
Bogalusa last week, studying the reforestation 
program of the Great Southern Lumber Co. 
and lumber and woodworking industries, in 
connection with the Federal Southern Forest 
Experiment Station located at New Orleans. 
Virgin timber and logging operations in both 
pine and hardwoods, the mills and yards of 
the Great Southern Lumber Co. and Baer & 
Thayer were visited, as also were some of the 
pine plantations of the Great Southern Lumber 
Co. These scientists also visited with D. T. 
Cushing, general manager of the latter com- 
pany. Those in the party were Dr. E. P. Mei- 
neke, San Francisco, one of the oldest and 
most experienced forest pathologists in the 
country; Dr. Carl Hartley, office of pathology, 
bureau of plant industry, Washington, D. C., 
who is responsible for the establishment of 
the brown spot spraying experiment on long- 
leaf pine at Bogalusa; P. V. Siggers, of the 
bureau of plant industry attached to the 
Southern Forest Experiment Station for the 
study of tree diseases in the southern pine 
type; Ralph Lindgren, New Orleans, of the 
bureau of plant industry, attached to the 
Southern Forest Experiment Station for the 
study of blue stain, decay and other “prod- 
ucts diseases” of southern pine; R. M. Evans, 
assistant district forester of the eastern dis- 
trict in charge of silviculture on national 
forests from New England to Florida and west 
to Arkansas; E. L. Demmon, director Southern 
Forest Experiment Station, and Philip C. 
Wakeley, in charge of the Bogalusa branch 
station, Southern Forest Experiment Station. 

An uptodate airport for Bogalusa was as- 
sured a few days ago when the Great South- 
ern Lumber Co. granted a tract 700 by 2,700 
feet for a flying field. Workmen now are en- 
gaged in clearing this tract of stumps and 











“Well! Ma says they can’t leak.” 


PACIFIC 


SWING-IN 
CASEMENTS 


Inquire From 


PACIFIC DOOR AND SASH COMPANY 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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Our Main Lumber Business 
Our Real Lumber Business is 


LONG TIMBERS! 


and it always has been! We know our 
business, yet we charge no more! 


OSTRANDER fires. 


TIMBER CO. 
OSTRANDER, WASH. 
“The original long timber mill.” 











WE can MIX Them 


Send us your Requirements for— 


All kinds of Yard Stock both Fir 
and Hemlock 
Cedar Siding and Shingles 
Large and Long Timbers 
Long Dimension Lath 


John D. Collins Lumber Co. 
WHITE BLDG., SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Douglas Fir 


— SALES AGENTS — 
Griswold-Grier Lumber Company 
Evergreen Lumber Company 
Long Surfaced 
Joist Small 
Long . Timbers 
Dimension Plank 


Quotations furnished promptly. 


TheGriswold LumberCo. 


Failing Bldg. PORTLAND, ORE. 




















Willapa Lumber Co. 
Fir 


Spruce 
Hemlock 
Our Specialty 
Vertical Grain Uppers 
Carefully dried—Well manufactured. 


Mills: - - RAYMOND, WASH. 
General Sales Office: PORTLAND, ORE, 
Chicago Representative 
Western Wood Products Co., 2251 S. Loomis St. 


Old 
Growth 











HOTEL BENSON 


Portland, Ore. 


E believe 
that there is 
no other hote! in 
the entire United 
States more hand- 








somely furnishedor 
that offers more to 
the traveler. - 


Keller and Boyd 
Owner: and 


Operztors 
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Their Care and Treatment 


By H. W. DURHAM 

This book will serve as a reliable guide for those who wish 
to know the art of saw fitting, or who wish to learn the prop- 
er methods of sharpening and keeping saws in order. 

During twenty-five years the author visited a large num- 
ber of sawmills, investigating the methods used in saw- 
sharpening shops, and much useful information obtained is 
embodied in this work. 

This book is bound in cloth, stamped in gold, and ccn- 
tains 269 pages with index. 


Price, delivered, $1.65 
American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


other obstacles and, as soon as eity finances 
will permit, hangars will be erected for visit- 
ing planes. Purchasers of private planes will 
be permitted to construct individual hangars 
along the borders of the field. 

M. L. Wuescher, auditor of the Great South- 
ern Lumber Co., has been elected president of 
the Bogalusa Building & Loan Association, to 
succeed the late Col. W. H. Sullivan. 


Laurel, Miss. 


Feb. 25.—Southern pine car siding, fram- 
ing and decking are being bought in large 
quantities for delivery two or three months 
hence. Prices on this class stock are very 
good. Longleaf special cuttings continue in 
good demand. Prices are firm, with 12x12- 
inch 10- to 20-foot bringing around $43 f. o. b. 
mills. Orders continue to come in from the 
retail yards in spite of the bad weather. Six- 
inch No. 2 boards bring $24, and 8-inch $25 
f. o. b. mill. Sawn timber is probably the 
leading item on the export list. Prices are 
firm and demand is strong. 

Hardwood prices are firm and there have 
been one or two advances. Dry stocks are 
still very low, due to unfavorable weather. 
Heavy rains continue and many small opera- 
tors have had to shut down, as swamps are 
inundated amd small streams are out of their 


goes Milwaukee, Wis. 


Feb. 26.—Weather conditions are better in 
Milwaukee. There is some business being 
figured on, and the building permits issued in 
the city call for a larger expenditure than 
those of a year ago for the same period. Not 
much lumber is being taken in the wholesale 
market here, as the retailers are inclined to 
buy hand to mouth as they receive orders 
from customers. Northern hardwoods are 
moving in good lots, and the prices are 
stronger than they were a year ago. Hem- 
lock is expected to move out of the mills in 
large volume again this year. 

The Hatten Lumber Co., New London, Wis., 
is receiving shipments of hardwood logs from 
six camps in northern Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan, and the mill is expected to be in opera- 
tion well into the summer. 

Hugo W. Eckardt, cost accountant for the 
Holt Lumber Co., Oconto, Wis., has had ac- 
cepted for publication a book entitled “Ac- 
counting in the Lumber Industry,” said to be 
the first of its kind in the industry. 


Norfolk, Va. 


Feb. 25.—The North Carolina pine market 
has improved a little. Unsettled weather con- 
ditions affect supply and demand, and there- 
fore prices. The mills have been able to 
produce or ship little, and unfilled order 
books are just about as large as they were a 
week ago. Naturally there is little thought 
of lower prices, but a slight increase in 
demand might advance quotations. 

Sales of 4/4 edge No. 2 and better have 
been light, mills having little to offer. Gond 
circular stock is rather scarce. Edge 4/4 No. 
3 has been moving a little better. No. 2 and 
better 4/4 stock widths, dressed, are still 
active, and there has been a better demand 
for mixed cars of rough circular sawn stock 
for immediate shipment. The price is not 
strong at consuming centers, because of com- 
petition, but millmen are holding firm, for 
they do not have much stock to offer. No. 
3, 4/4 stock widths have not been moving 
so well, but the southern yards will soon be 
taking in more of this lumber. No. 2 and 
better stock widths, 5/4 and thicker, are in 
good demand, and there is not much 5/4x12- 
inch available at any price. Miscuts, No. 
2 and better, 4/4, are also moving better. 

Edge No. 1 box, kilm dried, 4/4 rough, has 
not been selling very freely. Air dried edge 
box is still scarce. Edge 4/4 No. 2 box has 
been very quiet. No. 1 stock box, 4/4 rough, 
continues to move well, and there has been 
a better demand for kiln and air dried stock 
D2S or D4S. Prices are steady. Box men 
are more interested in stock widths than in 
edge. No. 2 4/4 stock box has not been so 
active and the mills are offering quick ship- 
ment. Prices have not changed. Edge box 
rough, 5&6/4, continue in good demand, though 
buyers are purchasing cautiously. Box bark 
strips, 4/4, have not been active, but mills 
are not offering many for prompt shipment. 

Demand for flooring, thin ceiling etc. has 
been very light. Inquiries for mixed cars 


have been coming in rather freely, but are 
not attractive to planing mill men. There 
is some surplus stock ready for quick ship- 
ment, but mills are tenaciously holding to 
price lists. Kiln dried roofers, 6-inch, are 
in good demand and not very plentiful. The 
other widths are very quiet. There is not 
much demand for air dried roofers but some 
large roofer mills have recently. marked up 
their prices 50 cents. There has been a lit- 
tle better demand for rough amd dressed 
framing in specified lengths, but millmen want 
to ship 10- to 16-foot. 


Portland, Ore. 


Feb. 23.—Throughout western Oregon, log- 
ging camps are being prepared for resump- 
tion of operations by the first week in March. 
Many of them have been inactive since the 
year-end shutdown, and in some sections the 
shortage of available saw logs is serious. In 
the Columbia River district, most of the 
camps will be active by March 4. While 
logs have been scarce for three or four weeks, 
prices have remained unchanged, largely be- 


. Cause most milis that buy logs do so under 


contract. The outstanding fact, however, is 
that the log situation, from the logger’s view- 
point, is about the strongest it has been for 
many years. 

Better weather will also permit the smaller 
mills, which have been down for nearly two 
months, to start up. Stocks are said to be 
unusually low for this time of year. Many 
wholesalers report that booking of orders 
has been difficult for some time. 

The new Weyerhaeuser sawmill at Long- 
view, Wash., will probably be ready for oper- 
ation about June 1. It is understood it will 
have a 24-hour capacity of 1,500,000 feet. 

On March 1, Ray F. Throm, who has re- 
signed as sales manager of the Gould Lumber 
Co., Seattle, Wash., will take charge of the 
rail department of William C. Krafve Lumber 
Co., of Portland, which position formerly was 
held by A. J. Leigh. Mr. Throm has a wide 
acquaintance in the lumber industry, having 
been associated with the business for fifteen 
years, securing his practical knowledge the 
first few years in the sawmills and later hav- 
ing both wholesale and retail lumber expe- 
rience, the latter in California. This wide 
experience and thorough knowledge of the 
lumber business will be of great assistance 
to him in his new connection. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Feb. 23.—Although the water-shipping mills 
have probably, as a rule, been in better con- 
dition to operate than the inland mills, never- 
theless they have been handicapped very much 
during the last few weeks of severe weather. 
Enough export orders have been coming 
through to take care of the export mills ot 
the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. 
Japanese business is rather quiet. There is a 
feeling of uncertainty as to the proposed lum- 
ber tariff. Cables from Japan are to the 
effect that the tariff revision committee has 
approved an import duty on sawn lumber, 
ranging from 12% to 20 percent, ad valorem, 
depending upon sizes. It is thought by the 
Pacific coast manufacturers that if duties as 
above mentioned are finally imposed, the prin- 
cipal effect will be to confine imports to large 
sizes, particularly squares for re-manufactur- 
ing. Since the stabilization of the Chinese 
government and highly improved conditions 
in China, the Chinese market has become more 
active, and is one of the most active buyers 
of Pacific coast lumber. Chinese buying of 
lumber today is limited only by ability to 
finance purchases. 

Wholesalers report difficulty in placing busi- 
ness with the mills, owing to the badly broken 
stocks of lumber at the few that are operat- 
ing. Such mills report being offered many 
orders that they can not accept. Prices do 
not show much change, unless on one or two 
items that might be considered scarce, such 
as drop siding and 6-inch flat grain uppers. 

Most logging camps are still idle, owing to 
the heavy snows, and still there was no 
log price advance during the week. Sawmills 
are beginning to open again south of Seattle, 
where the weather was not quite so severe 
as in the northern part of Washington State. 
where most sawmills are still idle. 

Fire destroyed more than half the build- 
ings of the Republic Creosote Co.’s plant at 
Kennydale, across Lake Washington from 
Seattle, on last Thursday night. The plant 
consisted of three large single story frame 
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buildings, two of which contained the com- 
plete factory, while the third, recently built, 
was not occupied. Loss is estimated at more 
than $100,000, covered by insurance. 

The Coal Creek Lumber Co., of Chehalis, re- 
sumed operations during this week, after be- 
ing closed down for a month due to the cold 
weather and snows which have prevailed. 
While the mill was inactive, a number of 
repairs were made. 

Work began this week on the new Siler 
Mill at Raymond—when the Willapa Construc- 
tion Co. began to drive piling. Plans call for 
an 80,000-foot capacity mill, the foundation 
to include a part of a dock structure, which 
is to be built along the waterfront of the 
plant. 

The Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. is preparing 
to open a fourth construction camp near the 
south fork of the Toutle River. Last year 
considerable work was done in that district, 
including some four miles of logging rail- 
way grade. Three camps are maintained near 
Hemlock Pass. 


Vancouver, B. C. 


Feb. 23.—The general outlook for the mills 
never has been better at this time of year. 
Practically all are booked up with what cut- 
ting business they can handle for sixty days. 
In addition there has been sold approximately 
20,000,000 feet more of car material for two 
Canadian car companies. Some of this is for 
water shipment to the St. Lawrence, but most 
of it is for rail shipment to eastern Canada. 
The timber business to the St. Lawrence River 
is very active, this market will undoubtedly 
absorb large quantities of Douglas fir. The 
demand for export clears still continues very 


strong, with mills practically refusing all of’ 


this business offered. South Africa is show- 
ing considerable activity. Steamers have been 
named to sail monthly from March to July. 
Freight rates to Japan are very soft, and have 
shown a decline of $2 a thousand during the 
last ten days. 

Most shingle mills are again operating, and 
have very heavy order files. 

Transfer of the Railway Belt of British 
Columbia, sometimes spoken of as the Do- 
minion Belt, to the Provincial Government, 
has caused some apprehension regarding its 
effect on the values of Dominion berths in the 
railway belt. From 1886 onward, the Domin- 
ion statutes or orders-in-council made provi- 
sion for the sale of timber berths to private 
owners. The berths were sold to the highest 
bidder at public auction, or by public tender 
by the Dominion Government. The Dominion 
received payment in cash from the purchasing 
berth holder. On the contrary, the Province 
gave title under license without any such 
payment. Recognition of the cash payment 
was made by the Dominion in establishing 
rentals and royalty, which are quite different 
from the Provincial royalty. Dominion roy- 
alty rates have been on a stable basis, whereas 
Provincial royalty rates have been subject to 
frequent complicated changes. ,It is thought 
that any drastic changes in rentals or royal- 
ties, or granting free power to the Province to 
raise them to the level of Provincial licenses, 
would be very unfair to owners of these 
Dominion berths. 


Spokane, Wash. 


Feb. 23.—The serious effect of weather con- 
ditions on log movement, is seen in the an- 
nouncement by the Long Lake Lumber Co. 
that 1,000,000 board feet of water-soaked logs 
is being raised from the bottom of Spokane 
River. It is said that some of these logs 
have been there for twenty-five years. The 
valuation of the logs being salvaged is about 
$20,000. It is expected that by the latter part 
of March or the first part of April many 
mills will get back to normal production, al- 
though at present production is at its low- 
est point. Shop lumber leads in stength, and 
mill stocks are badly broken. No. 2 Pondosa 
and Idaho pines are very scarce in 12-inch 
widths. Other widths are more plentiful and 
fairly strong. No. 3 common in 12-inch is 
also available but less firm than some other 
items. In No. 3, 4-, 6- and 8-inch are strong, 
although demand for straight cars of this 
grade could be better. No. 4 common sells 
readily at good figures. February promises 
considerable improvement over January in 
new business. Mills whose stocks are not 
ready for shipment, are reluctant to accept 
orders as there is good promise of advanced 
prices as soon as spring buying becomes 


really active. Box factories are operating 
with small crews. 

Bonners Ferry, Idaho, seems to be in the 
lead in its competition with other towns to 
secure the $2,000,000 two-unit kraft-sulphite 
pulp mill which is being discussed here. Cer- 
tain unidentified New York capital is said to 
be available for the plant. It is reported that 
a Bonners Ferry site would be donated, and 
that the 4,000 horsepower necessary could be 
supplied by the Moyie River at the’ munic- 
ipal power site. 

Spokane Hoo-Hoo celebrated Washington’s 
birthday with a patriotic program, the chief 
number on which was a speech by Gen. Paul 
H. Weyrauch. Members of the military affairs 
committee of the Chamber of Commerce, led 
by Chairman E. F. C. Van Dissel, were pres- 
ent. The club has agreed to furnish a com- 
mittee for the timber products bureau to be 
established by the Spokane Chamber of Com- 
merce. This committee will aid in keeping 
before the public the importance of the lum- 
ber industry ‘to the Inland Empire. 

The Myers-Noth Lumber Co. announces the 
withdrawal on March 1 of Oscar F. Noth. 
The business will continue under the name 
of Myers Lumber Co., under the management 
of Roy F. Myers. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Feb. 23.—Albert L. Baker, retailer, and a 
member of the firm of Huddart & Baker, last 
Thursday evening ran for a street car and fell 
just as he was to board. Besides a broken 
leg, he suffered minor injuries. 

The Swayne Lumber Co., of Oroville, Calif., 
has placed an order with the Moore Dry Kiln 
Co., of North Portland, Ore., for two Moore 
reversible cross-circulation kilns of the inter- 
nal-fan type. These kilns embody Moore pat- 
ented designs for the mechanical circulation 
of air through the kiln loads of lumber. Part 
of the equipment of these two kilns consists 
of Moore asbestos-protected metal doors, and 
a special heavy-duty electric transfer car for 
the handling of lumber. Construction of the 
kiln buildings is being rapidly pushed, and in- 
stallation of machinery will start about 
April 1. 

Richard F. Hammatt, secretary-manager 
California Redwood Association, left San Fran- 
cisco yesterday for a two weeks’ tour of Ari- 
zona, New Mexico and other southwestern 
States. He intends to make a survey of busi- 
ness conditions. 

W. Lloyd Hook, formerly an engineer with 
the Foundation Co. of New York, has been 
engaged as field representative by the Cali- 
fornia Redwood Association, and started in 
upon his new duties this week. He was also 
formerly county engineer for Sonoma County, 
California. 


New York, N. Y. 


Feb. 26.—A heavy snowstorm last Thursday 
put a definite halt to outdoor building. Yard 
sales have been seriously curtailed. The mar- 
ket is still holding its strength, however. 
Idaho items that made a sharp advance last 
week and are holding firm, while Carolina 
prices were reported firmer than ever today. 
Eastern spruce prices are especially firm, with 
very little lumber coming in, and Canadian 
mill owners holding to their lists, especially 
on lath. Lath supplies in the hands of local 
wholesalers are gradually dwindling. 

The hearing before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in the matter of an increase in 
rates on forest products from eastern Canada 
to certain points in group “A,” on the Long 
Island Railroad, will be held next Monday at 
10 a. m. at the rooms of the Merchants Asso- 
ciation, 233 Broadway, before Examiner C. E. 
Simmons. The New York Lumber Trade 
Association has protested the proposed in- 
crease, and will be represented at the hearing 
by Harold H. Orvis, traffic expert. ‘The hear- 
ing will be open to all who care to attend. 

The Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. has moved its 
New York office from 285 Madison Avenue to 
the new Channin Building, 122 East Forty- 
second Street. 

Stone & Hershey, well known lumber con- 
cern, of Newark, N. J., is in the hands of a 
receiver. Clarence H. Hershey applied for the 
receivership to conserve the firm’s assets. 
Milton L. Dake has been appointed receiver. 

Randall Hathway, of Watertown, Conn., is 
now representing the Boyd-Sinclaire Lumber 
Co. in Connecticut and Massachusetts. 

Alfred E. Jelleme, of the Anderson Lumber 
Co., Passaic, N. J., and Joseph M. Perrine, of 


Perrine & Buckelew, Jamesburg, N. J., sailed 
recently to tour Italy, France, Germany, 
Switzerland and England. 

Lloyd W. Wise has been appointed metro- 
politan district representative of the A. C. 
Dutton Lumber Corporation, Poughkeepsie. 

E. 8S. Loomis, of E. 8. Loomis (Inc.), has 
resigned as an officer of the Harry S. LaFond 
Co., to devote his entire time to the concern 
bearing his name. 

F. E. Owens has joined the sales force of 
the Krauss Bros. Lumber Co. He was for- 
merly with the A. W. Burritt Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Ray L. Wilson, of the Deer Park Lumber 
Co., Deer Park, Wash., was recently visiting 
in New York. 

S. L. Boyd, Minneapolis (Minn.) representa- 
tive of the British Columbia Spruce Mills, 
Lumberton, B. C., was a recent visitor in 
New York. 

J. H. Gress, of the Gress Manufacturing 
Co., will leave within the next day or two for 
a tour of Europe. 


C0: CALIFORNIA Co 


"Pee setars White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 
Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


4sk LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 
Room 712 Railway Exchange CHIC AGO, ILL. 
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We are  pre- 
BOX, SHOP pared to furnish 
and CLEARS mixed cars of 


boards, dimen- 
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the yard trade. 


Clover Valley 
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Feather River Lumber Co. 


DELLEKER, CALIF. 


California Whit Pine 


Annual Production 
35,000,000 Feet. 
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THE CLASSIC OF THE LUMBER BUSINESS 


As long as there is a lumber industry, lumber- 
men, and others as well, will read and re-read “In 
Forest Land,” by Douglas Malloch, “tthe lumberman 
poet.” Into it the poet laureate of the lumber 
business has put the humor, philosophy and senti- 
ment of the woods and the lumber-camps. If you 
know these things, how you will enjoy this book! 
$1.25, postpaid. American Lumberman, 431 5S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
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CRONWALL & COMPANY 


Incorporated 
Specialists in Financing 
Lumber Companies 


And in the Sale of 


TIMBER LANDS 


and 


Manufacturing Properties 


231 So. LaSalle St. 
CHICAGO 




















ASK FOR PRICES ON: <= 


SOUTHERN HARDWOOD and 
TENNESSEE RED CEDAR 


A. D. or K. D. Cedar Linings, etc., all in mixed cars. 
Pin this Ad to your inquiry and you receive a nice present. 


ARTHOLOMEW HaRowoon Co 
3404 WEST 48TH PLACE, CHICAGO 


Collections 


If you can’t collect it let the 


people handle it for you. They are the 
people for intelligent collection service. 
Rates low for results obtained. 


No charge if no collection, unless spe- 
cial services rendered. 


Ask Department 3 to send Pamphlet 
49-C giving rates. 


Use Clancy’s Red Book Service for ac- 
curate credit ratings. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION 


606 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
Eestern Headquarters: 35 S. William -St., NEW YORK CITY 


















GILBERT NELSON & CO. 
Public Accountants 
11 SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 2220 











} 
Established 1847 | 
Foreign Pemsandies. 


C. B. Richard & Co. 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK Randle al classes of 
Ocean Freight discount drafts. 
Brokers for exports & 
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F. H. Burke, district manager of the Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co., left last Saturday to spend 
a couple of weeks in rest and recreation around 


Miami, Fla. 


H. R. Suits, sales manager of the Duncan 
Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., was in Chicago 
this week conferring with the company’s local 
representative. 


Sterling Wilson, Centerville, Iowa, has been 
appointed manager of the Mystic (Iowa) yard 
of the Hawkeye Lumber Co. He succeeds the 
late W. J. Eckert. 


A. J. Gram, of the Gram-Willis Lumber Co., 
returned this week from a brief vacation in 
Florida and Cuba, where he managed to ac- 
cumulate a good coat of tan. 


Mark M. Scholfield, vice president of the 
Wausau Box & Lumber Co., Wausau, Wis., 
was a Chicago visitor this week and stated that 
the box business was in good volume. 


Thomas Mould, director of sales of the Ed- 
wards & Bradford Lumber Co., Sioux City, 
Iowa, when in Chicago Feb. 26 reported a very 
good business during the last thirty days. 


O. R. Lutz, sales manager of the Scott & 
Howe Lumber Co., Ironwood, Mich., was in 
Chicago last week calling on some of the 
local distributers of northern hardwoods. 


Hugh Hazen, of Rockford, Ill., sales repre- 
sentative for the Bissell Lumber Co., prominent 
manufacturer of northern hardwoods, hemlock 
and pine, of Ladysmith, Wis., made a business 
trip to Chicago this week. 

H. S. Reinmuth, of the Waite-Rogers Lumber 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn., spent a day in Chi- 
cago last week calling on his friends in the local 
trade. “He reported a fair amount of orders 
being received for northern stocks. 


Jacques Willis, of the Gram-Willis Lumber 
Co., who made a business trip through some 
of the important eastern consuming territory 
last week, reports that prospects are decidedly 
more encouraging than a year ago. 


Edward Hines, president of the Edward 
Hines Lumber Co., left the latter part of last 
week for Palm Beach, Fla., where he joined his 
family and will spend a fortnight playing golf 
and enjoying the salubrious Florida climate. 


H. H. Shepeck, sales manager of the I. Ste- 
phenson Co. Trustees, Wells, Mich., passed 
through Chicago the latter part of last week 
on his way South to spend two weeks’ vacation 
at New Orleans, La., Tampa, Fla., and other 
interesting points. 


T. W. Collins, secretary of the Mount Adams 
Pine Co., Glenwood, Wash., spent several days 
in Chicago this week en route East on business. 
He stated that the mill had been closed down 
for the last sixty days, but will resume opera- 
tions about March 15. 


Milton V. Johns, sales manager of the Red- 
wood Sales Co., spent last week on a business 
trip through the South, visiting Memphis, 
Tenn.; New Orleans, La.; Birmingham, Ala., 
and Nashville, Tenn. He reported a gradually 
growing interest in redwood in those States. 


A. K. Martin, vice president of the Pacific 
National Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash., spent 
several days in Chicago this week, and stated 
that heavy snow in the woods has made it im- 
possible for the mill at National, Wash., to op- 
erate for the last month, although it is expected 
that operations will be resumed shortly. 


W. H. McLallen, secretary of the Capilano 
Timber Co. (Ltd.), North Vancouver, B. C., 
when in Chicago last week reported a good 
demand for Cardinal brand red cedar siding, 
shingles and other products manufactured by 


the concern, with excellent prospects through- 
out the southeastern consuming territory. 


Hugh Gene Dardis and Mrs. Dardis cele- 
brated their golden wedding anniversary re- 
cently with an informal reception of their scores 
of friends at their home on Kane Street, Bur- 
lington, Wis. Mr. Dardis is head of the Dardis 
Lumber & Fuel Co., of Burlington, which he 
founded about thirty years ago. 


Frank R. Linroth, manager of the Chicago 
office of the Exchange Sawmills Sales Co., re- 
turned Monday of this week from a visit to 
the company’s mills at Clarks, Slagle, Fisher 
and Glenmore, La. He stated that stocks of 
most items are low. The timber file is up to 
the capacity of the firm’s mills. Export busi- 
ness is taking a lot of special items in timbers, 
also No. 2 common and other low grade lum- 
ber. 


J. Watt Graham, president of the Graham 
Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, celebrated his 
—— birthday on.Feb. 21. Shortly after the 
happy event was announced at the Rotary Club, 


Watt settled down in his chair at the luncheon _ 


board to enjoy the spell binding. A few min- 
utes later there was a commotion in his direc- 
tion and a pair of hefty legs were seen to shoot 
into the air. The lumberman’s chair had col- 
lapsed. After he had been assisted to his feet 
one of the fellow Rotarians scribbled this note: 
“I’m glad some one is falling for this brand 
of oratory.” 


The many friends in the lumber industry of 
IE. J. Fisher, district manager of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., will regret to learn of a serious 
accident that befell him on Feb. 22. Ascending 
the stairs to his apartment on the third floor, in 
some way he stumbled and fell, sustaining in- 
juries that necessitated an operation for the 
removal of two bones of the vertebrae that 
were broken. Mr. Fisher is at the New Asbury 
Hospital, Minneapolis, and while his injuries 
are serious and he will be incapacitated for some 
time, the attending surgeons feel certain of his 
recovery. 


Chicago was the mecca last week of nu- 
merous lumbermen who had been aviators in 
the World War. They gathered as members of 
Aviation Post No. 651 of the American Legion 
to celebrate fittingly the birthday anniversary of 
George Washington. The affair was in the 
nature of a get-together and was held at the 
Sherman Hotel on Feb. 22. William N. Ed- 
wards, of the Lord & Bushnell Co., adjutant 
of the post, was in charge of arrangements. A 
very interesting program was carried out during 
the day, followed in the evening by a banquet 
at which a number of speeches were made. 
Among the lumbermen present were Messrs. 
Haley of Chicago, Southworth, of Ware, Mass., 
and Simpson, of Paris, Ill., the latter having 
been accompanied by several friends. 


McD. Baker, sales manager of the Delphi 
Lumber Co., Clarksburg, W. Va., and secretary 
of the Fuel City Box Co., of Clarksburg, owned 
by the same interests, was in Chicago Monday 
and Tuesday of this week, calling on friends 
and customers in the trade and at the same 
time making arrangements for regular sales 
representation in this territory. Mr. Baker for- 
merly has covered this territory himself, and 
his increasing office duties have made it difficult 
for him to maintain the frequent contact with 
the trade that is desired and so it was deter- 
mined to arrange for special sales representation. 
While here Mr. Baker made arrangements with 
J. W. Clifford, of Milwaukee, to represent the 
Delphi Lumber Co. in this territory. Mr. Clif- 
ford is well known in the trade and has had 
long experience in the sale of hardwoods. While 
representing the Delphi Lumber Co. in the sale 
of West Virginia hardwoods in Chicago and 
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Milwaukee territory, Mr. Clifford will continue 
to represent the Memphis concern with which 
he has been connected in the sale of southern 
hardwoods. Mr. Baker, who will visit Detroit, 
Buffalo and Pittsburgh before returning to his 
headquarters in Clarksburg, expressed himself 
as feeling quite optimistic over the outlook for 
the hardwood lumber industry. His own com- 
pany has enjoyed an excellent demand and its 
plants are kept busy supplying the needs of the 
trade. The hardwood market is more stable 
than it has been and there is every indication 
that with the opening of spring trade the de- 
mand is going to be about all that the mills 
can well take care of. 


A New Lumber Rule 


From an unidentified correspondent comes to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a suggestion about 
a new rule for the measurement of lumber, 
that has some real merit. He says: 

Lumbermen have been prone to think and 
talk too much concerning the millions of feet 
logged, sawn, sold and shipped, and have 
given too little thought to the value of the 
product. Instead of showing the surface con- 
tents of the board, this new rule would give 
its actual inventory value in dollars and 
cents. The mill cut for the day, month and 
year would be discussed in terms of dollars. 
The salesmen no longer would pride them- 
selves on the volume but rather upon the 
value of their sales. 


Confer on Sales Policies 


Representatives of the manufacturing and 
sales departments of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co. held a conference in Chicago last week, 
at which discussions covered all phases of the 
products manufactured by the company, to- 
gether with the sales policies. J. H. Lane, 
manager of lumber sales, Kansas City, Mo., 
presided over the sessions, which were attended 
by J. D. Tennant, vice president, and Roy F 
Morse, general manager, respectively, of the 
operations at Longview, Wash.; George A. 
Houston, general sales manager, Kansas City, 
Mo.; J. M. White, manager of the operations 
at Weed, Calif.; Earl Kenyon, manager sash 
and door department, Kansas City, Mo.; Earl 
Houston, Longview, Wash., manager of sales 
on the Patific coast; C. W. Lawrance, district 
manager, Chicago. In addition, the following 
sales representatives were also present: Frank 
Benson, Indianapolis, Ind.; J. E. Moses and 
Stanley Staples, Minneapolis, Minn.; W. S. 
Phillips, Oshkosh, Wis.; O. D. Smith, Rock- 
ford, Ill.; H. H Stay, Bloomington, ans F. ©. 
Van Brunt, J. W. Armstrong and P. L. Reagan, 
Chicago. 


Much Lumber for New Skyscraper 


The razing of the Chicago Board of Trade 
Building has been completed, and excavation 
work has started on the new 44-story steel and 
concrete structure which will occupy the same 
site as the old building at 141 West Jackson 
Boulevard. The Hegeman-Harris Co. has the 
general contract for the new building, and the 
Mid-Continent Construction Co., both of Chi- 
cago, has been awarded the sub-contract for 
the up-to-grade work. 

It is estimated that something like 2,500,000 
feet of lumber will be used in the new struc- 
ture for concrete forms, lagging etc. he 
foundation work, which is expected to start 
early next week, will take 750,000 feet of hard 
maple lagging for the caissons and 1,500,000 
feet of form lumber for the concrete work. 
In addition 40,000 barrels of cement, 21,000 
cubic yards of gravel and 11,000 cubic yards of 
torpedo sand will be used. 

The Edward Hines Lumber Co. has been 
awarded the contract for the lumber, which 
will all be delivered from the company’s large 
stock as needed on the project. The 750,000 
feet of 3x6-inch, 4-foot and 5-foot 4-inch hard 
maple lagging has been purchased by the Hines 
company from the B. Heinemann Lumber Co., 
of Wausau, Wis., and will be shipped to the 
main yard of the Edward Hines Lumber Co. 


at 2431 South Lincoln Street, Chicago, thence 
trucked to the job as required. 

This new 44-story building will have wood 
sash throughout, according to the Hegeman- 
Harris Co., and contract for the sash will be 
awarded the latter part of this week. It is also 
understood that a considerable amount of her- 
ringbone hardwood flooring will be used in 
several of the offices of the new structure. 


Takes Over New Duties 


PittspurGH, Pa., Feb. 26.—William D. Rue, 
superintendent of the Bruckman Lumber Co. 
of this city, left yesterday for Cleveland, where 
he will become superintendent of the Harvard 
Lumber Co. and will have charge of construc- 
tion in an expansion program which will more 
than double the size of the plant. Mr. Rue has 
been with the Bruckman company in this city 
for about seven years, and during his residence 
here has been prominent in religious work. 
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Iliness Prevents Attendance 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 25,—In February of 
each year since 1907, at which time Coulbourn 
Bros. opened a wholesale lumber office in Phila- 
delphia, the annual meeting of the partners has 
been held in their office in the Land Title Build- 
ing. For twenty-one years without a break the 
four brothers, G. G., J. I., G. E. and U. O. Coul- 
bourn, have been present until this year. The 
annual meeting was held, as usual, last week, 
but it was marked by the absence of G. G. 
Coulbourn, of Suffolk, Va., the senior partner, 
who recently underwent an operation in Johns 
Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore, Md., and later 
developed pneumonia. Although unable to be 
present at the annual meeting of the brothers, 
he is well on the way to recovery, having been 
permitted to leave the hospital a few days ago. 


Cold Weather Slows Up Demand 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb: 25.—T. C. Whitmarsh, 
president of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co., 
has returned from a business trip to Detroit, 
where he found business conditions spotted. 

Lumbermen who cater to the automobile and 
other industrial trade of Detroit have been 
doing a.good business despite the fact that 
the weather has been severely cold there, said 
Mr. Whitmarsh. On the other hand the cold 
weather has prevented outside work and those 
lumber dealers who sell to the building trade 
are suffering. 

However, the latter group are decidedly op- 
timistic, and believe that 1929 will be another 
year of heavy building in Detroit, and that as 
soon as the weather becomes mild enough to 
permit building operations a buying move- 
ment will begin. They expect to come into 
the market soon with their requirements of 
lumber. 

Mr. Whitmarsh also stopped in Chicago, 
where he found building operations almost at 
a standstill on account of the cold weather. 


New Sales Offices Established 


READING, Pa., Feb. 26—Announcement has 
been made by the Reading Iron Co., of this 
city, manufacturer of genuine puddled wrought 
iron pipe, of the establishment of a new dis- 
trict sales office at 1216 Hibernia Bank Build- 
ing, New Orleans, La., in charge of George E. 
Tyson, formerly of the Reading district. 

P. N. Guthrie, jr., vice-president of the com- 
pany, on Feb. 14 made a talk before the East- 
ern Supply Association in New York City, at 
which time he announced the establishment of 
the Reading Iron Co.’s resale policy, which will 
become effective March 1. During the. course 
of his remarks Mr. Guthrie took occasion to 
express the hope that manufacturers generally, 
acting entirely independent of each other, may 
soon adopt a policy similar to that of the 
Reading Iron Co., “the ultimate of which would 
lessen, or possibly eliminate, the destructive 
tendency toward ruinous prices,” 
Guthrie. 


stated Mr. 





Let any clerk Geswar™ 


Figuring invoices on 
lumber is never a matter 
of arithmetic.—when a 
Meilicke Lumber Calcu- 
lator is used. 

This is not a general 
calculating device which 
can be used for anything. 
It talks in board feet, 
and gives costs and ex- 
tensions per thousand. 


This ad pinned to 
your letterhead will 
bring you one on ten- 
day free trial. 







Meilicke Systems, Inc. 
3472 North Clark St., Chicago, Il. 3 
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That First Impression 


So Much Depends 
On It 


Hand your pros- 
pect,a Wiggins 
card and you 
produce a first 
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Wiggins Peerless Patent Book-Form Cards 


engraved with such skill and care that each card carries with it the 
distinction of supreme quality. 

Ask for tab of specimens, detach the card one by one and 
observe their clean-cut edges, and the protection afforded by 
their being encased in convenient book-form style. Samples free 
on request. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 
Engravers Plate Makers 
1108 South Wabash Avenue, 


Die Embossers 
CHICAGO 








“Hercules” Wire Rope 


has been tested by time and 
proven by service. Its best 
recommendation is the con 
stantly increasing demand for 
it. Its one red-strand is our 
guarantee of quality. 


Established 1857. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 
New York Chicago Denver San Francisce 


WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 
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ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 
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SELDEN CYPRESS DOOR CO. 
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Send them to a 


SIMONDS 





SERVICE 


STATION 





Prompt Delivery 


on New 
Saws of all Kinds- 
Points and Shanks- 
Knives - Files- Hack 
Saw Blades - Holder 
Bits - Abrasive 


Grindin 


Wheels- 


SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL CO. 
“The Saw Makers” 

ESTABLISHED 1332—FITCHBURG, MASS. 
New Orleans, La. San Francisco, Cal. 


Chicago, Til. 
Boston, Mass. 
Detroit, Mich. 
New York City 


Memphis, Tena. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Portland, Ore. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
Seattle, Wash. 





JOSEPH V. GLAS, president of the Farrell- 
Glas Belting Co. (Inc.), New Orleans, La., 
died at his home in that city on Monday, 
Feb. 11. Mr. Glas was formerly connected 
with the Moloney Belting Co., of Chicago, 
as manager of the New Orleans office. He 
formed a partnership with J. M. Farrell in 
1922 and started the Farrell-Clas Belting Co. 


JOHN KIERNAN, pioneer lumberman of the 
Pacific Northwest, died at his home in Port- 
land, Ore., on Feb. 24 after a few hours’ ill- 
ness. As president-manager of the Winches- 
ter Bay Lumber Co., which has its office in 
Portland and plant at Reedsport, Ore., he 
was probably the oldest active lumber man 
in the United States or possibly the world. 
He was born in Galesburg, IIl., in March 1842 
and crossed the plains to Oregon when 
twenty years old. He located in Portland and 
had lived in that city ever since. For several 
years he was in the contracting business and 
became a large real estate holder. Mr. 
Kiernan was married in 1871 to Miss Sarah 
Ingram, also an Oregon pioneer, who went to 
that country in 1852. Mrs. Kiernan died in 
1913. Three daughters survive: Mrs. James 
H. Murphy, Mrs. Russell B. Caswell and Mrs. 
Russell J. Hubbard, all of Portland. Mr. Hub- 
bard is vice president and secretary of the 
Winchester Bay Lumber Co. 


FRANK M. CROWLEY, aged 54, treasurer 
and general manager of the Yawkey-Crowley 
Lumber Co., Madison, Wis., died at a hospital 
in that city at midnight, Feb. 18, following 
an operation. Mr. Crow- 
ley was born April 2, 
1874, and started in the 
lumber business in 1895 
when he took over his 
father’s firm at Wind- 
sor. In 1904 he formed 
the Yawkey-Crowley 
Lumber Co., at Wau- 
pun and Watertown, 

Ti: C&C G 
Yawkey of Wausau. 





THE LATE 
FRANK M. CROWLEY 





The firm later estab- 
lished headquarters at 
Madison. Mr. Crowley 
was a member of the 
Wisconsin Retail Lum- 
bermen’s association, 
and a member of the 
Masonic order. He is 
survived by his wife, a 
son and a daughter. 


CASPER J. TWIEL- 
LENMEIER, 66 years 
old, founder and prin- 
cipal owner of the Western Planing Mill Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., died in that city recently of 
gas poisoning from an unlighted heater. 


MYRON D. THOMPSON, of Vermillion, S. D., 
president of the Thompson Lumber Co., senior 
partner in the Thompson-Lewis Co., in con- 
trol of the Thompson Co. (Inc.), and presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of Vermil- 
lion, died in Miami, Fla., recently at the age 
of 82. He was ill only a short time. Mr. 
Thompson was borr in Saratoga County, New 
York, Jan. 13, 1847, and he moved to Dakota 
at the age of twenty-two, before that section 
had been divided into two states. In 1869, at 
Vermillion, he established an implement and 
farm goods store and continued in the busi- 
ness until the time of his death. The lumber 
company of which he was a large stock- 
holder and president was organized in 1890. 
He was an active member of the aptist 
church of Vermillion. Mr. Thompson is sur- 
vived by his widow, two sons: Orville W., of 
Chicago, and Martin L., of Vermillion, and 
three grandchildren. 


CHARLES A. BUCHWALD, one of the best 
known retail lumbermen in Iowa, died Feb. 
20 at his home in Marshalltown, at the age 
of 70 years. For more than 63 years Mr. 
Buchwald was a resident of Marshalltown, 
and for 40 years he was associated with the 
lumber industry. Mr. Buchwald was born in 
Metzinger, Germany, in 1858. He came to 
America with his parents; who resided first 
at Galena, "ll. They moved to Marshalltown 
in 1865. In 1885 Mr. Buchwald experienced 
his first activity in the lumber business, as 
an employe of A. A. Moore. In 1899 he be- 


came interested in the business, when he and 
Mr. Moore organized the C. A. Buchwald Lum- 
ber Co., with Mr. Buchwald as president. His 
son, Fred J. Buchwald, succeeds him in the 
management of the lumber firm. Mr. Buch- 





wald was married in 1882 to Miss Mary Wise 
of Green Mountain, Iowa, who survives him, 
with her three children: Fred. J. Buchwald, 
Mrs. Laura Pauley, and Mrs. Bertha Catron, 
all of Marshalltown. There are also five sis- 
ters and four brothers surviving. 


L. A. MONDEAU, of the firm of Oelhafen- 
Mordeau Co., pulp wood and loggers at Toma- 
hawk, Wis., died there on Feb. 24, as the 
result of injuries received when his automo- 
bile collided with a motor bus. "He was 61 
years old and leaves a widow. 


FRED FRANCIS, one of the best known 
lumbermen and woodsmen in northern New 
York, died at his home in Oswegatchie, N. Y., 
on Feb. 19, aged 78. Death resulted from 
heart trouble, after an illness of a month. He 
was born in St. Lambert, Canada, of French 
parentage, and had lived in northern New 
York for 47 years. Surviving are his widow 
and six children. 


FRANKLIN T. TOOMEY, who had been as- 
sociated with the Brooks lumber interests of 
Minneapolis for the last 30 years, died in 
Bend, Ore., Feb. 14. He is survived by his 
widow, one daughter and five sons. Mr. 
Toomey went to work for the Brooks Broth- 
ers in Minneapolis 30 years ago. He was 
in Scanlon, Minn., from the opening of the 
Scanlon-Gibson operation until it closed when 
he went to British Columbia and from there 
to Bend in 1916 when the Brooks-Scanlon 
Lumber Co. first began operations there. He 
was a warm personal friend of the late J. P. 
Keyes, former general manager of the local 
operation, and of M. J. Scanlon, vice presi- 
dent of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. Mr. 
Toomey had been in charge of scaling and 
tallying lumber from mill B in Bend for most 
of the time he had been there. Mr. Toomey was 
born Sept. 4, 1866, in Lawrenceville, N. Y. He 
was a graduate of Potsdam Normal and at- 
tended Cornell University. 


FRANK R. RIAL, lumberman of Monroe, 
La., took his own life by shooting himself 
through the head in his hotel room there on 
Feb. 25, according to a report received at 
Rochester, N. Y., his former residence. Mr. 
Rial and his wife had visited his mother, Mrs. 
E. E. Rial at Rochester about a week before. 
Returning alone to Monroe, Mr. Rial was 
taken ill and telegraphed to his wife to re- 
turn home immediately. She arrived at ahout 
the time the tragedy occurred. Soon after a 
physician had attended Mr. Rial, a maid re- 
ported hearing a revolver shot in his room. 
Hotel officials found the body stretched across 
the bed, the hand holding a revolver. A 
letter addressed to his wife was found and 
also one asking that the local Masonic lodge 
be notified. Mr. Rial is reported to have 
suffered a slight paralytic stroke a few 
months ago, and it is believed that he may 
have feared a second attack. Born in Tona- 
wanda 54 years ago, Mr. Rial went to Roches- 
ter in 1907 and engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness. Ten years age he removed to Monroe, 
where he was successful in the lumber busi- 
ness, operating a mill at Quebec, near Mon- 
roe. Besides his wife and mother he leaves 
two sisters: Mrs. William Walz and Mrs. 
Harold E. Higgins, both of Rochester. 


JOSEPH E. VARNER, 60 years old, a pi- 
oneer Denver lumberman, died at St. Luke’s 
hospital, in that city, on Saturday, Feb. 23, 
following an operation for appendicitis. Go- 
ing to Denver from Missouri shortly after 
1900, Mr. Varner engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness. He was one of the organizers of the 
Pacific Lumber Co., but sold his interest in 
that concern to become affiliated with the 
McPhee & McGinnity Co., for which he had 
been acting as northern Colorado representa- 
tive. Surviving him are his widow, Mrs. 
Edith Varner, and one son, Gurney Varney. 


WILLIAM NATHAN REED, aged 57, lum- 
berman of Magnolia, Ark., died at a local 
sanitarium during the last week, following 
an operation for appendicitis. He is survived 
by his wife and two children. 


JAMES JOHNSTON, former Wisconsin leg- 
islator, lumberman and civil war veteran, 
died at his home in New Richmond, Wis., 
Feb. 24 at the age of 92. A native of Canada, 
Mr. Johnston went to Wisconsin in his boy- 
hood, spending his early years in the woods 
and rafting logs down the streams of the 
western part of the State. Later he became 
a prominent Iumberman, and was a member 
of the State legislature in the '80s. In 1884, 
he became one of the founders of the Glen- 
wood Manufacturing Co., and also engaged 
in flour milling. He was not married. 
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This Week’s 


Lumber Prices 








Following are f. o. b. mill sales prices as 


SOUTHERN PINE 


reported from Kansas City, Mo., for the week ended Feb, 22: 
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DREN 44's cease 32.42 | SO pees 67.80 DO. a60/bate ow 24.07 2x 8”. 10’. oP 27.50 16’ 25.66 Car Material 
a - steateens 30.71 | 5/4x4, 6&8” .. 63.26 1E1O" eee 39.29 ’ 32°'97.06 27103 1$830°... op gp | (AlL 1x4 & 6”): 
No. Re eee | 5/4x5, 10&12 76.08 i omens @ aN 1.13 16’ 26.58 29.08 a “rb eecce Ne oe B&btr, 9 and 
ener 7 9 same } a OF 8/4x4, ao (all 10 to a 18&20’.28.33 30.08 2x12", + Reh oon - eee HS 
SME sccukékehs 39.86 6/4 & 8/4x5, oo caaes 36.89 | 2x10”, 10’.27.41 |. 18&20’...... 29.77 | 8 ..cecescees 30.12 
A: D wenewnnes 36.66 10&12” .... 67.00 SE caaanee 29.09 12’.29.19 32.64 | No. 1— 
Bers 25.03 | C Surfaced No. 3 (all 6-20’): 16°.33.04 34.74 | No. 3— kd Ae 39.39 
Casing and Base | 1x4” ........ Sa 2 18.38 18&20’.32.82 32.25 x4” 16.63 | 10, 20’....... 38.56 
B&better: | See satin 46.66 | oS eee 18.50 | 2x12”, 10.30.50 41.00 np FP cabin umeiten 28.25 
4 and 6”..... 56.00 SO ~atanenes ERR | ere 18.94 12.36.82 35.25 a 15.87 | No. 2 random.. 22.50 
ef cdeawess 55.57 | 1x5 and 10”.. 50.93 | No. 4, all widths 16’.42.05 ... 2x8”... eee 17.75 Stringers 
5 and 10”.... 60.03 | SE oteniens 60.51 | and lengths.. 9.90 18&20’.40.59 46.50 ee 17.75 | Sa. E., 26 to 28” 55,00 


Prices f. o. b. Chicago on air dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
siding and ceiling: 


Inch— q” 6” 8” 10” 13” 
Dé&btr. Py, © Sra $56.00 $56.00 $72.00 $87.00 
No. 

Be. 6-16’. 49.00 54.00 54.00 67.00 82.00 
No. 1, 6-16’. 50.00 54.00 58.00 
No. 2 8-16’. 42.50 41.50 41.50 41.50 49.00 
No. 3 8-20’. 34.00 36.50 37.50 37.50 38.50 
No. 4, 4-20’. 32.50 34.50 35.50 35.50 35.50 
5”&6/4— 4”"&wadr. 4, 6&8” 10” 12” 
Dé&btr., 6-16’..... $67.00 $69.00 $72.00 $82.00 
No. 1&btr., 6-16’. 64.00 66.00 69.00 79.00 
Mo. t, G«i@’.... .c. 60.00 62.00 65.00 75.00 

For 5/&6'4 in No. 2, 4-, 8- or 12-inch, add 
$6; 6-inch, $9; 10-inch, in No. 3, all 


add $8; 
widths, add $6; No. 4, $4. 
§Furnished when available. 
*Contains 40 to 50 percent D&better. 
Specified lengths—In Dé&better, No. 1 and 
better and No. 1, add for 16-foot, $5; for other 
lengths, including 18- and 20-foot, $2. In No. 
2, add for 18- and 20-foot, $2; other lengths, $1. 
Bevel siding, %-inch, odd lengths, 3- to 20- 
foot, but not over 20 percent shorter than 
10-foot: 
D&btr., 4-inch..$28.00 EE, 4-inch....... $18.00 
6-inch.. 31.00 ere 
ie and pine lath, 4-foot; No. 1, $7.75; No. 
45. 


=e 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, 


; Wash., Feb. 23. 
four or 


five bunches, f. o. b. mill, are: 


First Grades, Standard Stock 
Mixed with 





Straight lumber or 
cars shingles 
Extra stars, 6/2....$ 2.75 $ 2.80 
Extra clears, 5/2... 3.00@ 3.05 3.10@ 3.25 
Ve os eee 3.85@ 3.95 3.90@ 4.00 
FR a ee 3.80@ 3.90 4.00 
Perfections ....... 4.85@ 4.90 5.00 
Royals ides hai 11.50 12.00 
Dimensions, 5” 5/2. 3.80@ 3.90 


Pirst Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 


Extra clears, 6/2.... 2.80@ 2.85 
a k,l 3.30@ 3.35 

_. arrears 4.00@ 4.05 
ee 4.45 
Pertections ...cccce 4.90@ 5.00 

Second Grades, Standard Stock 
Common stars, 6/2. 1.05@ 1.15 1.20@ 1.25 
Common stars, 5/2. 1.40@ 1.45 1.50 
Common clears ..... 2.00@ 2.10 2.15@ 2.30 
British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 

; 0 ae ee 3.90 
I «<cnwned ee 4.25 
Se ee 5.05 
Perfections ........ 5.25 
Royals (No. 1’s) 13.25 








Portland, Ore., Feb. 23.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association has prepared the 
following list of average selling prices f. 0. b. 


Spokane, as shown by orders reported by 
members during week ended Wednesday, 
Feb. 20. Reports of prices shown as S28 in- 


clude sales of stock worked other than $28 on 
which the prices have been reduced to an 
S2S basis by using the working charges shown 
in the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion lumber price list of July 15, 1926. Prices 
of selects and random length larch and fir 
include sales of specified length stock with 
the prices reduced to the random length basis 
by using the sorting charges from the same 
list. Averages include both direct and whole- 
sale sales. Where prices shown are net to 
wholesaler they have been increased by 5% 
of the estimated mill price. RL means ran- 
dom length. AL means all lengths, regard- 
less of whether random or specified lengths 
are called for. Quotations follow: 


Pondosa Pine 
Feet Average 
Sold Price 


4,500 1x8” No. 1 common 82S Ay... Ee 
244,500 1x8” No. 2 common 828 AL. 25.46 
303,000 1x8” INo. 3 common 82S AL. 20.61 
374,000 4/4 No. 4 common S2S RW RL. 15.84 
34,000 1x6” D select S2S RL......... 45.40 

10,500 5&6/4x4”"&wdr D sel S2S AL.. 51.19 

51,000 1x6” C select S2S RL......... 0.58 

24,000 5&6/4x4”"&wdr C sel S2S RL.. 65.55 

46,000 6° C bevel SiGing. ....cccscicves 36.30 
113,500 aaore No. 8&btr. shop S2S— 

arr err 39.53 

No. 2 ER EA AV Re rete ae ee 29.53 

es Ba eae ee mrss one 22.65 
Idaho White Pine 

10,000 1x8” No. 1 common S2S RL.... 43.00 

87,000 1x8” No. 2 common 82S RL.... 31.95 
123,000 1x8” No. 3 common S2S AL.... 23.22 

54,500 4/4 No. 4 common S2S RW RL. 19.44 

9,000 1x6” D select S2S RL......... 46.83 

4,000 5&6/4x4”&wdr D sel S2S RL.. 74.00 

10,500 1x6 C select S2S RL.........+. 5.00 

1,000 5&6/4x4”"&wdr C sel S2S RL.. 89.25 

Larch and Fir 

5,000 6” C bevel siding........e..eee 43.00 

45,000 2x6” 16’ No. 1 dimension...... 20.04 

14,000 2x10” 16’ No. 1 dimension..... 20.74 

2,000 1x8” No. 3 common S2S RL... 19.50 

14,500 4” C&btr vert gr fig RL....... 38.87 

10,000 6” C&btr D/S or rustic RL.... 28.00 





POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 


Louisville, Ky., Feb. 25.—The poplar siding 
market continues steady, with demand very 


good considering the bad weather. Prices at 
Louisville read: 

No.1 No.2 

FAS Select com. com, 

GE |v ccitcavesn sees $50 $40 $30 $24 

eS es are 50 38 28 22 

S-PRER  ccccsccccsccce 50 36 24 18 





[Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Feb. 26.—F. o. b. mill prices 
on actual sales of fir, Feb. 22, 23 and 25, 
direct and wholesale, reported by West Coast 


mills to the Davis Statistical Bureau, were 
as follows: 
Vertical Grain Flooring 
, B B&btr Cc D 
| SERIES PBR ee ACR ea $40.75 $41.25 $29.75 “eae 
GPE ee Hovis a 37.25 olen 
DEee”  pareaewos 41.25 
Flat Grain Flooring 
Sh bg btn Pp nf 25.00 20.25 
De -  weneadennts ious 35.25 30.50 
Mixed Grain arial 
Be cetuses ave $15.25 
“Ceiling 
oe eanie 25.00 19.00 
MOG” isebidsidens ae 25.50 20.50 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 
ae er = 34.25 28.25 mom 
Ml? ‘enaeeamine os 32.50 30.00 ainda de 
BE. ot ware wine 18.25 
Finish, Kiln Dried and Surfaced 
=e” 1x8” 1x12” 
henry rr $45.00 $46.25 $57.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” $53” 1x10” 1x12” 
BU: Mids oe dae bare $17.00 $18.25 $18.75 $23.00 
ag ARR ee 13.25 14.00 13.25 14.75 
Pe.  Bncwew nis wigs 8.75 9.50 9.50 ee = 
Dimension 


No. 1, . thick— 
2 16’ 18’ 4 peer 26-32’ 
4”.$18. ff $18.50 $20.50 $20.75 $20. 
6”. 17.26 17.25 18.75 19.25 19. 00 $22. 50 $24. 00 
8”. 18.00 18.25 19.25 19.50 19.50 22.00 23.50 


10”. 18.75 18.75 19.50 19.75 19.50 22.75 26.50 
12”, 19.00 18.75 20.25 19.75 20.00 23.50 22.00 
2x4”, 8’, $18.25; 10’, $18.50; 2x6”, 10’, $17.00 
- a meee 2x4” 2x6” , 2x10” 3x13” 
No. 2. oie 50 $11.75 pape $13.50 $14.00 
No. 3. 8.75 8.00 sale ate 
No. 1 Common ‘Timbers 
$z8 to 4213 to 80’, wuriaeed. ..10.00, $20.50 
Sah to 15s" te 46, FORRR sci ccc ces008 18.00 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced.......... 19.75 
Lath 
Wa Bh, BO Gi iis ovate cake viesan $3.00 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 
A EE EAE SP Oe EEL EE Oe $32.00 
gill SSIES SES AR net eA Ce a Pe a 40.00 





SOUTHERN PINE TIES 


New York, Feb. 25. 





Following are quota- 


tions on southern pine railroad ties f.o.b., 
New York: 

All 8’ 6”"— Sap Heart 
SE hic cals adios sas 640 pewhhied $1.35 $1.70 
WT .40as a eee eb scwee let tee ees - 1.26 1,6@ 
| CRA” Meee emerson ar 1.05 1.40 
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WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to American LumBerman] 


Portland, Ore., Feb. 26.—-The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing here today: 


Finish— Factory stock— 
Dt. <seaees $65.00 4/4 ...$32.00@35.00 
1x4—10” .... 55.00 5/4 ... 34.00@35.00 

nore siding— 6/4 . 35.00@37.00 

ecvcecce 24.00 4 . 37.00@42.00 
Bxer. Flat gr. 27.00 Lath ...... 


4.25 
SS. box 18. 00@19. 00 


WEST COAST LOGS 


(Special telegram to American LumMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Feb. 26.—Log market quota- 
tions: 


Vert. gr. 31.00 





Fir, yellow: No. 1, $22@24 are 2, $16.50@ 
17.50; No. 3, $12@12.50; pee shan . $32. 
Fir, red: 5 


"Ungraded, $1 
Cedar: §@18. 


@16 
@ 


Hemlock: Ungraded, $10@12 
Spruce: No. 1, $26@32; No. 2, $20@24; No. 
3, $14@17. 


Everett, Wash., Feb. 23.—L og Sew 
Fir: No. * $26; No. 2, $19; q 

Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs *. $21; lum- 
ber logs, $35. 

Hemlock: No. 2, $12@14;: No. vis @ 18. 
Spruce, No. 1, $24; No. 2, $18; “we . oa 


Vancouver, B. C., Feb. 23.—Latest log mar- 
ket quetations are as follows: 

Fir: No. 1, $20; No. 2, $15; No. 3, $10. 

Fir: Sorted firsts and seconds: No, 1, $22; 
No. 2, $15; No. 3, $10. 


Cedar, shingle booms, $26; $20 and $11: 
lumber logs, $28 and $21. 

Hemlock: $12. 

Spruce: $27 and $14. 

Pine: $25, $19 and $12. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., Feb. 25.—Following are typical 
average f. o. b. Norfolk prices, made during 


the period Jan. 14 to 31, as reported by the 
North Carolina Pine Association: 
Rough 
Edge, 4/4— 
RE FEE SE eae $47.20 
PE ctidneb eae es aeiaentadnccwemad ae 34.75 
 ithdsle@endw cts eckbe cake ete aeadks twa 23.95 
IIS SU aisle al Areas ab so ea cg 0 ticle an 22.00 
No. 1 No. 2 
&better No.1 box box 
gi etal $44.50 ees ee oe 
BaP  wnsennh'e 47.65 er eis ace 
ee ‘ehibawe 46.20 $38.25 $27.80 $24.50 
Ey ail Reni 49.85 alta 7 aa 
eee 49.50 37.35 28.25 25.25 
Ee wens qe i ee 41.85 28.85 ae 
wn. 6é% coda s 67.30 47.25 30.70 24,25 
Edge— 
Ane a ee ee $53.15 
CT  _ er 65.60 
Pi PONE” .scccoeddeetnebdbrecece 69.25 
I io es vi ay atin se well eal Ga 54.05 
Bark Strips— 
a ee or $32.80 
Box aid acta ok ao io ua 6d a at ee a ae 17.85 
Dressed 24%” 3” & 
Flooring— Width Wider 
PER Rr re $42.80 $40.75 
NS RN eee 37.95 36.30 
Rark strip partition, B&better.......... $34.80 
Box bark strips, dressed or resawn..... 18.00 
No. 2 *Air 
Roofers dressed dried 
a i ala tin ne wits ald a beatae $28.95 $21.50 
i ST ee eee ee 28.85 21.80 
RE ee le a ae indie ah Mik nas Ge 29.35 22.05 
NE hPa tne ot Sn ae 31.85 22.35 


*F. o. b. Macon, Ga. 


WISCONSIN. HEMLOCK 


The following are f. o. b. mill prices: 
No. 1 Hemlock Benete, — 





14’ 16’ 
BES -oecevrer $28.00 $29 “00 $29.00 $30.00 
Im 6” wi cveess 31.50 32.50 32.50 34.00 
> 2 haere s es 32.50 33.50 33.50 35.00 
ars 35.00 36.00 36.00 37.50 
READ . veearecs 36.00 37.00 37.00 38.50 


For merchantable S1S deduct $2 from price 
of No. 1: for No. 2, deduct $4. 

For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to 
prices on No. 1 boards. 

Crating stock. S1 or 2S, 6” and wider, 6’ and 
longer, No. 2, $28; No. 3, $23. 


No. 1 Hemlock, s1s1E— 


8 12° 14’ 16’ 
eS ‘cena we op $32.00 $32.00 $31.00 $32.00 
ae acces ees 29.00 31.00 31.00 32.00 
| eres 31.00 32.00 31.00 32.00 
EL Gacededs 31.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
eer 31.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 


For No. 2 dimension, deduct $4 from price 
of No. 1. 





WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 23.—-Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 
8- to 18-foot f. o. b. mill: 


Bevel Siding, 14-inch 
Cc ar «arp 


le. “_B” 

| BAAR Pee $28.00 $25.00 $18.00 

OS ae ae 30.00 25.00 22.00 

ae “sunset nenuws 35.00 31.00 23.00 
Clear Bungalow Siding 

-inch %-inch 

Re a . $47.00 $39.00 

| RP ee ee rane, - 6.00 43.00 

PED n6s daca h cr umes Rediewes 65.00 when 
Clear Finish, 8- to 16’ 

2or48 Rough 

OT gle CPT PP eee a $ 75.00 $ 71.00 

Ee ide 60 we oo Ue ona ded 80.00 76.00 

DS a bb es care c ch Wot ea 90.00 86.00 

Se: Oe eicrhkbocscaweses 105.00 101.00 

Clear Ceiling or eT One Side V or B 

1x3 and 4-inch, ro ae Ue cekeacaeeteoenka $45.00 
Discount on Mo - 

Made from 1x3” and ne asa woke 50% 

Made from other sizes.......ccccccccces 40% 


count VOOR SODCHEOAG TO EES SOS R400 45 538 WG 


Clear Lattice, S48, 4- to 16’ 


100 lin. ft. 
ige (GEKA A LMA heN RMdeetesebe eee” y 
Dt.) Shetek eae e homie ee aes hae eaee mea -40 
SU sihakiseeerkabaeweeewasesksadeiex -50 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleat 
weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine mills 
during the week ended Feb. 23: 


Plooring 


Edge grain—Bé&better......... $64.25 $67.25 
Flat grain—Bé&better......... 39.00 40.50 
Se Sa rae oe 35.50 
ee ail ah he ee 25.00 
Partition and Siding 
oe ere $39.75 
Drop siding, B&better, 1x6”,........... 45.25 
Pinish and Moldings 
Finish, 1x5&10” Bé&better.............. $61.50 
Finish, 5/4x5&10” Bé&better............ 70.75 
oS LS SS  O—FER,— eee 67.75 
Discount on moldings, 1%” and under... 36% 
1%” and over.... 28% 
Boards and Shiplap 
Boards and shiplap, 1x 8”, No. 1....... $38.00 
BE. Be Be wsewsd 27.75 
el a Sere re eee 24.75 
Ree yy Sek Br wes adaed Ser wenrnnte 16.75 
Dimension 
eee Sc Se eb ce kcdeesvacexe $23.00 
ef Se eee 
yh RS. eae eae 32.00 
Ce Re EE Ee OE U—E, eee 23.50 
es i | err 





NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn., Feb. 25.—Following are prices 
on northern white pine f. o. b. Duluth: 


Common Rough Boards and Fencing— 


18et3 % 368. 16 ft. 

ge ee Lee $44.00 $44.00 $49.00 
BE OP ccccces 46.00 46.00 48.00 

ok eee 51.00 51.00 49.00 

BREO. 600+046% 58.00 55.00 54.00 

oo! 80.00 80.00 78.00 
ee) 6. ee 35.00 35.00 40.00 
OS eee 36.00 36.00 39.00 

De wkeraces 39.00 38.00 37.00 

BME sécvcese 42.00 40.00 38.00 
rr 50.00 46.00 45.00 

PO DB BP iscceves 27.50 27.50 28.50 
were 30.50 30.50 31.50 

Fk 32.00 32.00 32.00 

Ss ee 32.00 32.00 
ge 34.00 33.00 33.00 


For all white pine (Pinus Strobus) Nos. 1 
and 2, add $1: for S1S or S2S add $1. For 
resawing add $1. S4S, D&M, drop siding etc., 
<— here 


mixed, 6-foot and longer, 4-inch, $26; 


6- ow etry 8- {nch, $29; 10- ay $29; 12-inch, 
$30; 1x4-inch and wider, $27.5 
No. 1 Piece Stuff, SiS1IE— 

10’ og 14’ 16’ 18&20’ 
2x 4” $35.50 $33.50 $32.50 $33.50 $35.50 
2x 6” 33.50 33.50 32.50 32.50 34.50 
2x 8” 35.50 35.50 33.50 33.50 35.50 
2x10” 37.50 38.50 38.50 37.50 37.50 
2x12” 38.50 39.50 39.50 38.50 39.50 


No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1. For 
rough, deduct $1. For D&M, add $1.50. 


Siding 4- and 6-inch, 4- to 20-foot— 


Canadian 


D E C&bt. 
 stous HAL Bs $35. 00 $38. 00 od 44 00 $32.00 
_ er 46.00 41.00 0.00 0.00 


34.00 





——e 


CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., Peb. 23.—The follow. 
ing average prices f. o. b. mills, those on com. 
mons covering l-inch stock only, were re. 
ported by the California White & Sugar Pine 


Manufacturers’ Association for the period 
ended Feb, 20: 
California White Pine 
All widths— 
INio. 1&2 clr. C sel. D sel. No. 3 elr, 
OF -esvavad $68.60 $64.50 $52.80 $43.25 
coetheks 69.75 63.85 51.25 52.50 
CSE sevnnas 68.50 57.00 43.30 51.76 
We «an wack 78.00 67.75 55.75 61.75 
California Sugar Pins 
| 94.50 79.30 67.00 54.00 
0 has ano 87.50 73.50 58.75 60.25 
_, Se 86.75 64.50 53.50 60.30 
ES ee od 97.50 78.25 67.50 78.25 
5 same Pine weer 25 Mixed Pines 
Mn Cidathevele cries 
No. 1, 6/4xa.w.. 40.75 Common ; 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 28.75 | oe. Lo wseeeee ost 
a Se ee eeeee av. tt 
Sugar Pine Shop eS sicschs 29.85 
aa A RE an, Serre 22.25 
Yo. 1, 5/4xa.w.. Sidi bt 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 33.50 Siding, B&btr, 
White Fir in 
C&btr, all sizes 38.80 No. 1 4.45 
No. 1 dimen, 1- No. 2 ....... 3.60 
9/16xa.w. .... 18.00 No. 1 dimen, 
Cedar P 1%xa.w. .... 21.00 
Pencil stock ... 24.50 1 Fi 
Australian Dougigs Fir 
Q/4EB.W. coccecce 55.25 C&better .....-. 41.00 
SOR. seviens 61.50 Dimension ..... 16.75 





APPALACHIAN HARDWOODS 


Cincinna’ Ohio, Feb. 25.—Average whole- 
sale ee carlots, Cincinnati base, on Ap- 
palachian “soft texture” hardwoods today: 

4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 
‘AS 


F wceeeeee $135@145 $145@155 $155@165 
Selects ...... 105@110 110@115 1188 
No. 1 com.... 80@ 85 85@ 90 90@ 95 
No. 2 com.. 45@ 50 54@ 59 55@ 60 
Sound wormy. 45@ 47 54@ 59 57@ 62 
QUARTERED RED OAK— 

) 7 $115@ 138 a sag agate Caer | eel 
No. 1 com.... 65@ 7 te (hke whe> ‘owe 
No. 2 com.... 45@ £0 ee es ee OM 


PLAIN WHITE AND RED OaK— 


tt: skteeekea $100@110 $110@120 $130@135 
eee 75@ 80 80@ 85 1g 
No. 1 com.... 60@ 68 68@ 7 
No. 2 com.... 40@ 45 48@ 55 58@ 63 
No. 3 com.... 26@ 28 27@ 29 28@ 31 
Sound wormy. 49@ 51 57@ 60 60@ 65 
Basswoop— 
WE. eeseeceece 75@ 77 75 80 85@ 90 
No. 1 com.. 57@ 60 62 67 70@ 175 
No. 2 com.. 32@ 35 37 42 42 47 
CHESTNUT— 
. er $ 80@ 85 $ 95@100 $105@113 
No. 1 com.... 48@ 54 54@ 59 60@ 65 
No. 3 com.. m 22@ 23 23@ 24 23@ 24 
Sd. wormy an 
o. 2 com.. 32@ 34 36@ 38 38@ 40 
“ oe 
e er, 
sound wormy 35@ 38 88@ 40 40@ 42 
BrircH— 
TD -seveonces $100@110 $105@115 $110@120 
No. 1 common 

and sel. ... 60 65 65@ 70 70@ 75 

No. 2 com.... 35 37 40@ 42 42@ 44 
BEECH— 

.) er $ 60@ 65 $ 65@ 70 $ 70@ 75 

No. 1 com.... 40@ 43 45@ 48 45@ 50 

No. 2 com.... 25@ 28 28@ 30 30@ 33 
PoPLAR— 

Panel & No. 1, 

13” & wider $140 $150 $160 
eee 105 120 130 
Saps & Sel 80 95 110 

> 2 arendes 60 65 70 
 & eae $ 38@ 41 44@ 46 46@ 48 
a 2 eee 30@ 32 32@ 34 34 

MAPLE— 
i, aa $ 70@ 75 $ 7T6@ 80 $ 87@ 94 
No. 1 common 

and sel. ... 46@ 51 58@ 63 67@ 72 

No. 2 com.... 34@ 36 40 42@ 44 





BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 25.—The following are 
today’s prices on American black walnut, f. o. b. 
Cincinnati: 

FAS, 6-9%” 
$255; 8/4, $265 

Selvct: 4/4, 

180. 


wide: 4/4, $240; 5/4, $250; 6/4, 
$160; 5/4, $165; 6/4, $170; 8/4, 
No. 1: 4/4, $95; 5/4, $110; 6/4, $120; 8/4, 


$135. 
No. st 4/4, $40@42.50; 5/4, $45; 6/4, $45; 


8/4, 
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Following are prices of northern hardwoods, f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: 

AsH— Sort MAPLE— HARD me met “s 
FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 4/4... 62.00 52.00 42.00 25.00 19.00 . o. 1 0. 2 0. 3 

4/4 ...$ 75.00 $ 60.00 $ 55.00 $ 41.00 $ 21.00 5/4 ... 70.00 60.00 50.00 33.00 20.00 4/4 “<i ey 4 $ or 00 $ ry 00 $ MB. se $ Vi 00 

/4 ... 85.00 70.00 65.00 41.00 21.00 6/4 ... 82.00 72.00 60.00 30.00 20.00 5/4 . 5.00 50.00 38.00 19.00 

6/4 105.00 90.00 65.00 41.00 21.00 8/4 ... 94.00 84.00 69.00 3400 21.00 6/4 ... 90. 00 70.00 85.00 34:00 19.00 

iA 2: 116-00 9800 18.00 5002800 ie ic: MES Seek Sas See Be 
BIRCH— 12/4 ... 125.00 105.00 90.00 65.00 .... 
4/4 84.00 64.00 44.00 28.00 20.00 «4/4 --- 72.00 £708 eee tte 16/4 ;.. 170.00 165.00-.180.00- 2... : 
5/4 sane es raped oes Hoyt} 6/4 80.00 55.00 28.00 20.00 Add for 8-inch and wider, $12; 10-inch ‘and 
s/t sss OF 00 «75:00 7000 «4600 «21:00. 8/4 85.00 65.00 35.00 *25.00 wider, $30; 12-inch and wider, $40. 
8/4 «.- 110,00 10000 90:00 60.00 10/4 95.00 75.00 50.00 ie 3 Regular stock contains 50 ‘percent or more 
10/¢ -** 33500 10500 95:00 0:00 cos 4974 105.00 85.00 55.00 *30.00 14 and 16 foot, and the following percentages 
er . 95. : *Retlins stants of 12-inch and wider, 4/4, 10 percent; 5/, 
3/4... i. +4 Tee Pag Hay —— and 8/4, 20 percent; 10/ to 16/4, 30 Scoeate.” 
_, Age S i : Basswoop— Harp MAPLE RouGH F.Loorine Stock— 
ee os Va she ee war. 4/4 73.00 63.00 50.00 32.00 23.00 No.1 No.2 No.3A 
add or 5-ine war. 00 gr., a - Ly ; ‘ ; ; . . 
$2. 8/4 $0.00 70:00 83:00 36:00 26:00 4/4 $48.00 $38.00 $28.00 

Price of No. 2 and better, 4- and 6-foot 3/4 84.00 74.00 60.00 35.00 25.00 5/4 2... 2L2IIIIIIIIIID™asion “ssi00 “28:00 

lengths, $30. For select red, add $15. 10/4 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 .... pBeecH—_ } 

a 6- +g ee ie aoe 12/4 100.00 90.00 75.00 655.00 ee FAS Sel No.1 No.2 No. 

clear, one an wo face clear, ; 1xb- S . . . . 

h fac clear, 90; one and two face _ Key stock, 4/4, $75, or on grades, FAS, 85; 4/4 ae 60.00 $45.00 $40.00 $25.00 $19.00 

Uisaf, $70; Tun of pile,” $68. ne eee bn 0/4 "70:00 60-00 6000 -38:00 38500 
Sort ELM— One and tyo face clear, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- 80.00 wees 60.00 40.00 265.00 
FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 inch, $65; 1x5-inch, 3/4 No. 2 com. & better...... 52.00 gots 

4/4... 65.00 55.00 45.00 26.00 22.00 Res Ose 2 END DRIED WHITE MAaPLE— 

5/4... 70.00 60.00 48.00 - 28.00 23.00 ‘ F No, 1 

6/4... 80.00 70.00 58.00 28.00 23.00 1 eo? ma on * Se BF” Taree $100.00 $ 85.00 

8/4 ... 85.00 75.00 63.00 35.00 23.00 5/4 ... 105.00 85.00 70.00 42.00 19.00 574 (oli iicrr iirc tt? : 110.0 90.00 

10/4 95.00 85.00 70.00 40.00 .... “a... te Sh 2 6c CU lU6Uee ees 115.00 95.00 

12/4 100.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 8/4 ... 115.00 95.00 380.00 650.00 21.00 g74 2iiiiiii irri crt 127.00 107.00 
Following were sales prices on southern hardwoods made during the week ended Feb. 19, —— basis: 

Rep GuM— 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 MIXED OAK— /4 5/4 6/4 8/4 

Qtd. FAS... 92.75@103.00 92.75@104.75 102.00@108.25 98.75@109.00 Sd. wormy 38, 50@. 46.50 47,75 Seda ware awa ase Pe 
No. 1&sel 52.75@ 62.75 63.75 60.00@ 68.75 63.00@ 70.75 Poprar— 

a el a ek Saheb anes ee is I OR nig peti citdin cuwees 97.25 

Pin. WAG... 92.75@106.35 OF:7BGI06.5O ..ccccccccee sscccccscces Saps&sel.. 63.50@ 67.50 .......: MR te ae 
No. 1&sel 49.25@ 58.75 55.00@ 65.00 56.00@ 63.50 56.75@ 67.50 No. 1..... 48.25 55.00 Snbikhakewe cantbedaetente 56.50 °° 
No. 2..... 30.75@ 36.75 36.00 36.75 No. 2.. CE EE hee 5 he ubihe cad. aks 5 SI 

ian Rielle No. 2-A et | 39. -50 a. “Sebeseet dba - dabeaaaneell 
td. FAS... 62.75@ 65.50 65.25 63.50@ 65.25 65.50@ 79.00 _ = EE ES Sswabencaden ‘sebcncdaseds ‘Selinkaneubl 
~~ 1&sei 40.25@ 49.00 31.50@ 61.00 Aas 51.00 52.00@ 68.50 Sorr MapLe— — 

Pin. FAS... 59.25@ 68.50 55.25@ 68. ; ‘ —_— OOM esecwe ‘RR Oe ee ares ae: My tea! oily oe - 
No. 1&sel 41.00@ 62.50 45.15@ 46.25 44.50@ 61.25 49.25@ 58.25 = Ot | eee Eh SER. Ney Se te a 
ae peat 25.00@ 28.00 26.50 26.00@ 29.50 29.00 i Veer a ee Ate  Cadwacdecsue® eewendbocsun 

Ri  tecces: Se a tits ny Secs ake” See ecb acer ee Harp MapltE— 
a Ss See Nbc kee eee Red eRCeeRSes KEReCREOKET® a REIN St ee ed ee eae Ce >. oRiend mabe eae 
eiseieanees Ja oO. Beira atebkecavhes <skeehebaus e060” Lh oeaeeewanadne 
ace eaetieaeb ey: «pete aedaie . ECH— 
No. 1&sel 41.50 eee et el, erence eter Ee 47.50 FAS COeCRe CEHEDEROCCHOS C09 CCSD ORES 63.50 severe ereves 

Pin. FAS... €7.76@ 62.25 on cicccccess 50.50@ 55.25 60.00 ae paast 4 eS! eee eer.  ” fees 
No. 1&sel 35.25@ 41.50 ............- 40.50@ 45.25 50.00 Oi Brsccce DROW BOO cncbivoccece See, 2. ore ee 
| a aaPeP SE GEE. wcicersesis “kebab eeeeene Laesecnastoes Hickory— 

WHITE OAK— SN IE Sinn ce chile: oii eee tras ap ey eee 64.25 
rs ee teaes . «eae inensid Sorr ELm— 
No. 1&sel 76.00@ 80.00 83.25 RR RTE seer hese A I ee epee 8 62.00@ 68.00 73.00 

Pin. FAS... 85.00@ 92.50 103.25 108.25@116.50 120.00@121.75 a ee 50.00@ 53.25 58.00 
No. 1&sel 58. 00@ 64.75 64.00@ 67.25 71.50@ 72.25 78.25 a Eises Ce  * ‘wesanbbanadd SUE SD caceuctcacesd 
Th. Bicees 47.00@ 52.50 47.25@ 51.50 55.50 56.25 Corronwoop— 

2 ss SE ED cc bvedalecods evrenwesessa “Sando resem INo. 1&sel 40.75@ 41.50 ............ ae ee 
WO, B..... BEBO BE.GO cc ccccccnce cocccceveces eovsveverese es Tieics GED PIGS s ncbdbedai Dedcctsencce) davdbntcee 
Rep Oak— SYcAMORE— 

ie! eC OE ae errs eee 5 ge ee ci, eet oh es tees ‘ 
No. 1&sel 54.00@ 61.50 55.25@ 61.50 81.50 75.00@ 865.00 ME COR eh ei See a ad eee 2698) . ccccooseas 
eS eet ee ee 5 PS ES eco dancibadicd sp iuckcaies ee. . | hneomeemene 

AsH— MAGNOLIA— 

| eee ik ot eer 96.00 LY gre a. Gk, eee ' 

No. “1&sel 54.50@ 60.00 56.25@ 66.25 89.25@ 70.25 86.00 75.25 Mo, ian iene me Se Eee So 
tied @ 61.75 59.50@ 67.75 
No. 2..... 36.00@ 41.50° 32.50 |  ....e6 Beveee .00@ 42.00 0. 2 SU GED wae ba can vic ve 32.50@ 41.75 34.50@ 41.75 





- PHILADELPHIA PRICES 


Shortleaf Dimension, S48, %4-inch Scant, 


10- to "16-foot 
Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 25.—Wholesale prices 2x4” ST otinns OS ee: errr ee $31.00 
secured from authoritative sources exclusively 2X6" ........-- 29.00 2x12” ......... 32.0 
for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are as follows: > Sa a 30.00 
Southern Pine, Merchantable—1905 North Carolina Pine Flooring 
(Dock Delivery, Philadelphia) No. 2&btr. No.3 No. 4 
Mississippi J#8x2%” ree $67. 00 $62.00 eeee 
Southern Northern an 3x2” | Ee 47.50 40.00 $29.00 
Florida Florida Georgia Kiln Dried North Carolina Roofers 
OS a re $40.00 $44.50 $55.0 1x6”, %x5%....$33.00 1x10”, %x 9%..$33.50 
RGR SE 39.00 42.50 51.00 1x8”, %x7%.... 33.00 1x12”, %x11 . 34.50 
ee Si vees eceee ys Hay a4 +4 ##-inch thick, $1 more. 
ai a Swab cetcae s 4 o 
5&10x10"” ......... 48.00 49.50 54.00 yy gw ot Med Codar Bevel Siding 20.00 
ae 60.00 64.00 64.00 x 3” po rer Coeceeeserecesocesooesereee $ 5.00 
GRISsI9" .. ws ccc 56.00 61.00 62.00 4X e Ge. 8 Kent anh 66605004608 6808 Oe oo 
Shaetee he 67.50 71.00 %x10 ’ és oda chads neanbeeesiaton 64.00 
TET 1 a aeee 64.50 69.00 Maple Flooring f.o.b. Philade’ aagnte, 
LE > tae 85.00 Hx2%, wyx2%” 
a 80.00 ae Eiret vate a A aha cal a 4 +4 ss M4 
Lengths 22 to 24 fect, add $2. Vil econ BTRGCS. cw ccccccve ‘ . 
Each 2 feet additional, add $1. 00 to 32- foot MFMA Third grade eeesseccens 52.50 54.50 
price. eaten | Pine Dressed 
Each 1 foot over 32 feet, add $1. a D No. 2 No. 3 
Longleaf Pine Flooring, 25/32x23,-inch Face ‘. Riek od ars ar § 69.50 ee. 50 are 25 tet 
(Rail Delivery) x ae ee eee . . . 
BEE Bue ciwens 74.50 64.50 44.25 $39.25 
B&btr, ht. rift..$87.00 No. 1 sap flat...$42.00 jx19” ....°°...- 84.50 74.50 44.25 39.25 
B&btr, sap rift. 76.00 No. 2 sap flat... 29.00 4x19” .-. 3 ** 99.50 89.50 43.25 40.25 
B&btr, flat .... 50.00 No. 3 sap flat... 20.00 13” ang WPS cces 104.50 94. “ee 53.25 43.25 
Air Dried No. 2 Common Roofers Lath, 4-foot N 
1x6” x5%....$29.00 1x10” %x9%...$81.00 Spruce ............ $6.50 c.i. f $6. 75 delivered 
1x8” x7%.... 30.00 1x12” %x11%.. 31.50 Hemlock .......... 4.90 c.if.— 5.50 delivered 





4/4, 





Chestnut: 
$110@115. 
$65@ 


Poplar: 
$130. 
and 6/4, $87@90: 8/4, $95. 
65; 5/ and 6/4, $70@75; 8/4, are gee. 
A common, 4/4, $45; 5/ and 
$51@ 


$115@ 


$27@31 
FAS, 


4/4, $115@120; 


WEST VIRGINIA WOODS 


Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 25.—Prices of West 
Virginia hardwoods, secured from authorita- 
tive sources exclusively for the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, are as follows: 


Ash: FAS 4/, $100@105; 5/ and 6/4, $115@ 
120; 8/4, $125; 10/ and 12/4, $135@140. 
mon, 4/4, $62; 5/ and 6/4, $75; 8/4, $85. 
FAS, 4/4, $88@90; 


Common, 4/4, ae oY 5/ and 6/4, 
68. _— wormy, 4/, $38 @40. No, 2, 


Com- 


5/ and 6/4, 


5/ and 6/4, 


Clear saps, 4-inch and up, 4/4, size 


120; 8/4, $120@125. 
set, a 50.@ 655 — and 6/4, ey 


mon, ae $45 


674, $17@50: “8/4, $50@55 


White Oak: FAS, 4/4 9118 ©1220: 5/ and 8/4, 
$125@130: 8/4, $130@140. 
4/4, $70&75; 5/ and 6/4, $75@80; 8/4, $80 

No, 2 common, 4/4, $50@538; 5/ and 6/4, $ As 
58; 8/4, $60@63 


Common, 4/4 


6/4, $49; &/4, 
54. No. 2—B common, 4/4, $30; 5/ and 
6/4, $32@33; 8/4, $34@36. 


Red Oak: FAS, sit, $100@105; 5/ and 6/4, 
Common and select, 


75; 8/4, $70@ 
47.50; 6/ and 


Common and se lost, 
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Think of the sales getting in- 
ducement of being able to say to 
your customers, “The Home WE 
offer you is backed by a specifica- 
tion protection policy which 
guarantees you in black and white 
that materials and construction 
will be exactly as represented.” 

You can do this by using the 
Specification Protection Policy 
illustrated above. This covers the 
history of the home from the 
excavation of the foundation, 
thru every step in construction, 
to the finished job. 

In selling his home the owner 
has a decided advantage in that 
this policy gives him definite, 
convincing proof to offer buyers 
regarding all materials and con- 
struction. 

Customer confidence in you is 
half the sales battle. This policy 
creates it. Start offering a Pro- 
tection Policy today with every 
house bill you sell. You'll find 
this idea worth real dollars and 
cents in the extra business it’ll 
bring you. SEND NO MONEY! 
JUST MAIL THIS COUPON. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Send us on approval sample “Specification 
Protection Policy.” Within 5 days we agree 
to remit 50c to cover cost of this sample or 
return same to you. 














OAK FLOORING 


Following are carload quotations, Chicago 
basis, on oak flooring: 
4 See FRX11%4” %x2” %x1%” 


Ist qtd. wht es ar y+ $94.00 $72.00 


lst qtd. red 90. 90.0 77.00 67.00 
2nd qtd. wht. 79.00 70.00 62.00 62.00 
2nd qtd. red... 75.00 70.00 63.00 63.00 
1st pln. wht... 82.00 72.00 65.00 49.00 
1st pln. red.... 77.00 71.00 58.00 51.00 
2nd pin. wht.. 73.00 62.00 45.00 43.00 
2nd pin. red.... 73.00 62.00 43.00 43.00 
Be WRinsecen 61.00 46.00 36.00 37.00 
SFG POG... cccces 60.00 46.00 36.00 37.00 
ae 28.00 24.00 15.00 15.00 

%x2” 14%4x1%” 
i it edt dan oe ere $98.50 $98.50 
I se i ik ee 98.50 98.50 
ee ee, Me, Ge BOB sce ccc cewe ved 78.50 78.50 
2. SS eae 75.50 77.50 
SS ra ear 68.50 71.50 
I ina a a ip ens tal OU 65.50 65.50 
LS, og x as te 29 Wk ee 8 63.50 63.50 
| Sl eee See. * 44.50 43.50 
ST Me. se ircas te inte os orate eat aan ead Reser 43.50 43.59 
NG td d'o wate Oe beaoo Gawd 17.50 17.50 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of maple flooring, as reported to the 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, 
averaged as follows, f. o. b. cars flooring mill 
basis, during the week ended Feb. 23: 

MFMA MFMA MFMA 
First Second Third 


Pek. xe xiwenwee wes $76.18 $62.25 $43.07 





For Editorial Review of Current Market 
Conditions See Page 37 


NORTHERN PINE 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 26.—The northern 
pine market maintains a firm tone. Stocks are 
depleted, at both mills and wholesale yards. 
Demand has not started up on an extensive 
scale, being kept back by winter weather. Deal- 
ers look for a fairly active trade in the near 
future, and most retail stocks are down to a 
minimum. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 26.—Demand for east- 
ern spruce frames is very quiet, but offerings 
are light and base quotation remains steady at 
$42. Offerings of ranaom lengths also are 
very light, either from Canadian mills or on 
this side of the line, but competition of West 
Coast lumber is more of a factor and prices 
show some variation. Scantling is in rather 
better supply than wider lumber, and price 
range is $33@35. Dry boards are scarce, dull 
and very firm. Lath are moving slowly but 
look a shade firmer. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, Feb. 27.—Northern hardwood 
consumers are taking more interest in the 
market. Automobile body plants are buying 
good quantities of No. 1 and better thick hard 
maple, also some No. 2 common. There is 
considerably more business in Nos. 1 and 2 
common hardwoods from the furniture trade. 
Selects and better birch are moving in fair 
volume to the country interior finish factories. 
Flooring manufacturers are now buying floor- 
ing maple that is practically green, on ac- 
count of scarcity of dry stock. Prices are 
very firm. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 26.—Hardwood de- 
mand has been steady for the last week, and 
shows improvement over some weeks ago. Buy- 
ing is not in large lots, but customers’ require- 
ments are now on a larger scale. Some yards 
report oak in better demand. Ash is being 
taken to quite an extent by the automobile 
industry, and maple is moving in fair volume. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Feb. 25.—The market for 
southern hardwoods continues very strong, 
largely on account of low supply, but buying 
has been light. The automobile trade is buy- 
ing for body manufacturing, using principally 
elm, maple, beech, magnolia and sycamore. 
There is a good demand here for 4/4 FAS 
white oak, and some 4/4 FAS red oak has been 
moving. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 25.—Southern 
hardwood prices continue firm, with several 


items showing slight advances, such as sap gum 
southern elm and cherry. Auto factories send 
in the largest inquiry, and a steady run of 
small orders results. Furniture factores are 
still holding back, although a few small orders 
for poplar and gum are being placed. Retail. 
ers here are taking small lots of oak, walnut 
and gum for interior work, 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 25.—Hardwood 
demand has not improved over the preceding 
week, because of extreme weather in the 
northern States. Magnolia was _ selling, 
though demand had fallen off slightly from 
the preceding week. Oak was in better call 
in all grades, with white oak sales showing 
improvement. Red oak was also showing im- 
provement, some flooring factories buying, 
Red gum was slow. Inch common sap gum 
was active and bringing a good price. Ash 
was in fairly satisfactory demand. Maple 
was moving very well. Elm, poplar and birch 
were moving. 





HOUSTON, TEX., Feb. 26.—Sap gum and 
magnolia are in splendid demand. FAS plain 
sap 4/4 is selling at $50, mill, No. 1 at $35: 
FAS magnolia 4/4 $68, No. 1 at $40; FAS 
magnolia 8/4 is $75 and No. 1, $55. Flooring 
factories are back in the market for oak 
at $42 for No. 1 white, and $32 for No. 2; $40 
for No. 1 red and $30 for No. 2 red. Flooring 
has been moving slowly of late on account 
of bad weather. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, Feb. 27.—Not much activity is re- 
ported by local fir distributers from retailers, but 
there are some orders being placed by industrial 
consumers. Mixed cars constitute the bulk of 
the business placed. Fir dimension has ad- 
vanced $1 within the last week. Most of the 
Coast mills have resumed operations, but they 
are not in position to take on any new busi- 
ness, being busily engaged in making ship- 
ments on old orders. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 26.—Buyers are 
having more trouble in getting fir orders 
placed, with various mills holding firmly to 
restrictions they have placed on acceptances. 
The demand is picking up and prices are very 
firm as recently advanced. Most buyers are 
wanting mixed cars, and orders that do not 
include a good percentage of uppers do not 
fare very well. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Feb. 25.—Fir distribu- 
tors with exceptional facilities appear to fare 
well enough, but where the overhead is higher 
than it might be, the results are at times dis- 
couraging. Many of the dealers manifest cau- 
tion about entering into new commitments. 
The range of prices is fairly good, but ocean 
freight rates and other items make actual re- 
sults less favorable than a superficial view of 
the figures would indicate. 


CYPRESS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 25.—Greenhouse 
owners are buying No. 2 common and pecky 
cypress for repair work, and country retailers 
are taking common lumber for fencing and 
building improvements. Tank and silo fac- 
tories are taking small lots, and C grade finish 
is having a fair movement for interior work. 
Prices are firm. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Feb. 25.—Lower grades of 
yellow cypress are still scarce and in good de- 
mand, with upper grades rather lifeless. Prices 
are unchanged. Red cypress continues in good 
demand. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 25.—The cypress 
market is sho.-ing some slackness, due to 
bad weather in the northern States having 
slowed down reiail demand. There was im- 
provement over last week, and a gain over 
the same period last year. 


HEMLOCK 


CHICAGO, Feb. 27.—Northern hemlock is 
moving in fair volume to country yards and 
industrial plants. Dry mill stocks are not 
very plentiful, and prices hold firm at $3 off 
the Broughton list. 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 26.—There is little 
business in eastern and northern hemlock, due 
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to scanty offerings as well as slack demand. 
Some sellers continue to concede $1 on boards. 
Quotations: Hastern clipped, $33@34; north- 
ern clipped, $32@33; random, $30@31. Very 
little is now being done in western hemlock 
for mill shipment; wholesalers consider. the 
present firm quotations on the Coast to be 
unreasonably high and retailers are inclined 
to wait for transits. There is a moderate busi- 
ness in transit lots, not all at profitable prices, 


however. 
WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, Feb. 27.—Califernia white pine 
is moving in good volume to sash and door 
ana millwork factories. Mill stocks are broken 
and prices hold firm. Industrial consumers 
are well represented in the market for crat- 
ing material. The Idaho and Pondosa pine 
mills claim to have substantial order files, 
and with stocks depleted are holding firmly 
to prices. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 26.—There is a 
better demand from retailers coming on top of a 
good demand from industrial consumers for 
western pines, with California mills getting a 
large part of the business. Thick stock is 
searce. Retailers are eager to get shop, and 
prices are stiff. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 26.—The western 
pines are moving in fair amount, though sales 
have been held up by severe weather and buy- 
ing is largely restricted to present needs. 
Many mills are closed down for a number of 
weeks. Prices are holding firm. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Feb. 27.—Retail yards in terri- 
tory adjacent to Chicago are placing orders 
for spring needs, dimension, finish and boards 
constituting the bulk of the business. In- 
dustrial trade is in good volume. Local yard 
trade continues slow, due to weather condi- 
tions. Excessive rains throughout the south- 
ern producing district have seriously ham- 
pered operations, particularly on the east 
side of the river, which hus had a tendency 
to stimulate the price situation. Mill stocks 
of many items are badly depleted. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 25.—Southern 
pine sales here continue slow, except for small 
lots ordered by retailers to fill in. Prices are 
firm but unchanged. For interior repair work 
on indusrial plants, several good bills were 
booked by contractors. The City of Cincinnati 
is also taking small lots for municipal repair 
work. Country retailers are picking up bar- 
gains wherever offered, but are not active 
buyers otherwise. 

KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 26.—Demand for 
southern pine was very good last week, with 
some increase in the call for stock from re- 
tailers in the northern States of the middle 
West. There has been more inquiry from the 
East. Stocks at the mills are said to be no 
larger than they were a month ago. ,. The 
heaviest demand is on the right hand side of 
the list. Prices are firmly held by the big 
mills, 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 26.—February has 
been a very dull month for southern pine sell- 
ers, as yard trade has been slow. Partition is 
selling more readily than some other special- 
ties and prices have recently stiffened. Floor- 
ing is quiet and quotations are well spread. 
Roofers retain their recently acquired firm- 
ness. Wholesalers predict business will pick 
up early in March. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Feb. 25.—Sales of southern 
Pine during the last week were slightly less 
than during the preceding week, buying in the 
North still being retarded by cold weather. 
Yet demand is as great as, if not greater than, 
supply, and orders still exceed shipments, be- 
cause of rains making mill operations difficult. 
Mills are holding firmly to what lumber they 
have at prevailing quotations, and the market 
is strong at unchanged prices. 


HOUSTON, TEX., Feb. 26.—Practically all 
yard stocks are in good demand. Bé&better 
flooring is quoted at $40 and $41; No. 2 
shiplap, $25. Export trade“is fair. Most of 
the export shipments go to Europe, and not 
as much as formerly to the West Indies, 
which are buying mostly from concerns east 
of the Mississippi. 





dimmie Wealherbesl says :— 





“The Editor of a 
Popular Trade Magazine 


Compliments Us. 
He Says: 


‘Without intending to offer 
any undue flattery, I must say 
the National Advertising of 
your Company has been 
responsible as much as any- 
thing else, if not more, for 
the come-back of red 
cedar shingles.’ 


““WEATHERBEST Leadership in superior quality of shingles 
and colors is also proven by the test of time—the real test. 
There is seventeen years’ experience behind the WEATHER- 
BEST policy not to cheapen material or process to meet price 


competition.”’ 


Are you taking advantage of our Free Sketch 
Service for modernizing work? Ask us how to 
use this Service to sell modernizing jobs. 
WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc., 
1528 Main St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Western Plant—St. Paul, Minn. 
Distributing Warehouses in Leading Centers 


WEATHERBEST 
Stained Shingles Sold 
Only Thru Retail 

Lumber Dealers 











Weatfierbeat 


STAINED-SHINGLES 


For Roors and Sive- Wau 
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SHINGLES AND LATH 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 26.—Shingle 
prices are tending upward, with clears now 
firm at $3.10, and stars at $2.70. Canadian 
XXXXX are held at $4.25, and the American 
mills want $4.05 for the same grade. The de- 
mand in this market is a little slow. Siding 
demand also is slow. Lath demand is reported 
a little better, with the California and south- 
ern pine mills getting most of the business. 


HOUSTON, TEX., Feb. 26.—Shingles are in 
poor demand at prices prevailing for several 
weeks. Lath are moving as fast as made at 
the prices prevailing for some two or three 


weeks. 
BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 26.—The boxboard 
market is a bit sluggish. A sale of a special 
lot at something of a concession is reported 
now and then, but quality of stock and terms 


of sale explain the price. Round edge white 
pine inch boxboards are $27@30. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 26.—Clapboards are 
now moving very slowly, but prices keep about 
steady throughout. Eastern spruce and native 
white pine are scarce and very firm. Whole- 
salers are predicting advances on West Coast 
clapboards. Severe weather prevents much 
outside building work and retailers are gener- 
ally disposed to await signs of improving yard 
trade before doing much buying. 


REDWOOD 


CHICAGO, Feb. 27.—Redwood distributers 
report a good demand from woodworking fac- 
tories, tank manufacturers and other indus- 
trial consumers. Country retailers are also 
well represented in the market. This month’s 
volume was ahead of the January business. 
Mill stocks are normal at most mills and 
prices remain on a firm basis. 
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Air Dried Spruce Makes 
Babcock Ladders Better 


Yes, Babcock Ladders are lighter and stronger 
because we use air-dried Spruce exclusively in 


their manufacture. 
Result: Babcock Spruce Ladders are a better le 

selling line of ladders that give customers better 

satisfaction. . — Lt 
More than 100,000 Babcock Spruce Ladders 

sold last year—and sales still growing. | 


Write for the BABCOCK catalog. 


‘The W.W. BABCOCK CO. 


is 


EF ast 


























BATH ,N.Y. 

















Birch 
Maple 
Beech 
Basswood 
Elm 
Norway 
White Pine 
Hemlock 









Quality 


from Quality Timber 
Stack Lumber Co. 


MANISTIQUE, MICHIGAN 


NORTHERN 
HARDWOODS 











Trouble and Litigation 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Feb. 26.—John B. Mont- 
gomery of the J. B. Montgomery Lumber Co., 
of Pittsburgh, receiver of the Charles H. 
Haney Lumber Co., of Rochester, Pa., has ob- 
tained from the Federal court an order for 
the public sale of the assets of the company. 
The chief asset is its plant at Rochester com- 
prising a lumber yard, planing mill and box 
factory. The receiver has been keeping the 
box factory in operation. Thursday, March 
21, is the date set for the sale. 


ST. LOUIS, Feb. 26.—The United States cir- 
cuit court of appeals has reversed a verdict 
for $120,000 damages awarded to Cain-Hurley 
Lumber Co., of East St. Louis, Ill., against 
the Illinois Power & Light Corporation by a 
ury in Federal Judge Davis’ court in St. 

uis in Nov., 1927. The jury found that al- 
leged negligence in keeping a defective elec- 
tric transformer of the defendant company 
adjacent to the lumber yard operated by the 
plaintiff in Brooklyn, II1, resulted in destruc- 
tion of the yard and a mill by fire on Feb. 
22, 1922. Judge Kenyon, who wrote the opin- 


ion of the higher court, said that the lower 
court should have directed a verdict for the 
defendant. The opinion also held that the 
jury could only guess whether plaintiff’s con- 
tention was correct, whereas experts testified 
for the defense that the transformer could 
not have started the fire, as it would have 
blown the fuse box before becoming defec- 
tive. 


Hymeneal 


MOELING-MAURY. The marriage of Miss 
Lucy Logwood Maury, daughter of Matthew 
H. Maury, of Washington, D. C., and the late 
Mrs. Maury, to John Edward Moeling, of Chi- 
cago, took place on the evening of Feb. 23 
in the Chapel of the Annunciation, Bishop’s 
House, Cathedral Close in Washington. Mrs. 
Moeling is a niece of Mrs. Woodrow Wilson 
and a buffet supper for the bridal couple was 
served at the latter’s home following the 
ceremony. Mrs. John A. Goodloe was matron 
of honor and little Anne Lee Goodloe,a niece 
of the bride, was flower girl. Walter G. 
Moeling, jr., of Chicago, brother of the bride- 
groom, was best man, and Richard Wilmer 


Bolling and Julian Brandon Bolling, uncles 
of the bride, acted as ushers. The Bishop of 
Washington, Right Rev. James E. Freeman, 
officiated and the chapel was filled with rela- 
tives and close friends of the couple. Mr. 
and Mrs. Moeling left later in the evening 
for a wedding trip to Cuba. Mr. Moeling ig 
the son of Mr. and Mrs. W. G. Moeling, for- 
merly of Lake Chares, La., now of Chicago, 
The father is president of the Sterling Lum. 
ber & Supply Co., of Chicago, while John 
Edward is vice president of the company. 


ADAMS-WATKINS. R. C. Adams, repre- 
sentative of the Dusquesne Lumber Co. in the 
Philadelphia territory,.and Miss Dorothy 
Watkins, of Drexel Hill, Pa., were married 
recently in Philadelphia, and are now spend- 
ing their honeymoon motoring through Flor- 
ida, intending to take a side trip to Cuba. 
Fn fg make their home in Llanerch after 

arch 1. 
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Patents Recently Issued 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies may be obtained from R. E. Burn- 
ham, patent and trade-mark attorney, Continental 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at 20 cents 
each. State number of patent and name of in- 
ventor when ordering: 

1,696,552. Carpenter’s plane. Hans L. Org, New 
York, N. Y. 

1,696,584. Plane. Wilbert G. Schwer, Sandusky, 
Ohio, assignor to Sandusky Tool Corporation, same 
place. 

1,696,852. Peavey. William Latta, Evart, Mich., 
assignor to American Logging Co. 

1,697,026. Process for coloring the surface of 
wood. Malcolm Sparks, London, England. 

1,697,248. Process of treating wood. Felix 
Lauter, Flushing, N. Y., assignor to Lignel Cor- 
poration. 

1,697,273. Carrier block for lumber carriers. 
Antone Garmo, Portland, Ore. 

1,697,461. Carrier block for lumber carriers. 
Antone Gamo, Portland, Ore. 

1,697,497. Ripsawing machine. Hermann Drusch, 
Morgan, Minn, 

1,697,774. Method of controlling floating logs 
and the like. Taylor H. MacLafferty, Tenio, Wash. 


PRR EEAES: 


(Statistics—Continued from page 55) 


Maple Flooring Stocks 


The Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has issued the following comparative sta- 
tistics for January, 1929 and 1928, based on 
reports of the same eighteen member mills: 


Jan. Jan. Percent 
1929 1928 decrease 
Production ..... 7,771,000 6,328,000 *22.8 
Shipments ...... 5,114,000 6,371,000 19.7 
GE cedeweees 5,999,000 6,975,000 14.0 
End Month— 
Orders unfilled... 3,019,000 7,663,000 *4.6 
ar 24,733,000 25,565,000 3.3 
*Increase, 


Average Value, 25/32x21%4”, First, Second and 
Third Maple f. o. b. Michigan and Wisconsin 


Percent 


January, January, 
1929 1928 increase 
Pee scaseus $66.05 $62.89 


The following are percentages of sold stock 
Feb. 1, 1929: 


Maple-Beech 

Birch Maple Maple, 24” 
(es Meee 34 44 83 
OO” eee 32 34 39 
ea 28 29 53 
AT TEPEO. «nose 32 37 59 





Carolina Pine Costs 


Norrovk, Va., Feb. 25.—The North Carolina 
Pine Association reports that in December the 
total cost of rough lumber, exclusive of stump- 
age, was $20.95 for mills doing their own log- 
ging, the range for these being from $13.72 
to $33.23—this statement being based on 13 
reports from 10 members representing 14 mills. 
Average cost of logs, exclusive of stumpage, 
was $9.11, made up of $6.69 for logging ex- 
pense and $2.42 for log transportation. Total 
cost of manufacturing was $6.40, made up of 
$4.04 for sawmill, 70 cents for dry kilns and 
$1.66 for yarding and shipping. Total over- 
head averaged $4.90, made up of $1.41 for in- 
surance and taxes, $1.23 for depreciation and 
$2.26 for general overhead, and selling expense 
amounted to 86 cents. 
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